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ARTHUR TRACY CABOT. 


ArTHUR Tracy Casor was born in Boston, Jan. 5, 1852, the 
third son of Dr. Samuel Cabot and Hannah Jackson. The father 
was one of the leading medical practitioners of Boston, and a 
surgeon at the Mass. General Hospital — a man of notable scientific 
attainments, high character and great independence in thought 
and action. The mother was a member of a family which has given 
to this community men and women who in every station in life 
have illustrated all the virtues of our race. 

He was graduated from Harvard College in 1872, entered the 
Harvard Medical School and took the degree of M.D. in 1876. 
During 1876 and ’77 he continued his studies in Vienna and Ber- 
lin, making a brief visit to London. His stay in the last-named 
city was significant in his career because he heard there from 
Lister’s own lips the promise of a new hope in the practice of 
surgery. 

From 1878 to 1880 he was instructor in the Medical School in 
Oral Pathology and Surgery, from 1885 to 1893, clinical instruc- 
tor in Genito-Urinary Surgery, and from 1893 to 1896, instructor 
in Genito-Urinary and Clinical Surgery. In 1896 he was elected 
to the Corporation, and a great teacher was lost to the Medical 
School. 

He was for several years surgeon at the Carney Hospital ; assist- 
ant surgeon and visiting surgeon at the Children’s Hospital from 
1879 to 1889 ; surgeon to out-patients at the Mass. General Hos- 
pital, 1881 to 1886 ; visiting surgeon, 1886 to 1907 ; and member 
of the board of consultation from 1907 until his death. He began 
his professional life as a general practitioner of medicine. He soon, 
however, followed the bent of his inclinations and devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the practice of surgery. 
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Dr. Cabot had early in his connection with the Mass. General 
Hospital attracted the favorable notice of Henry J. Bigelow and 
had been assisted without hesitation by that great master to the 
performance of important surgical operations, not ordinarily en- 
trusted to a junior in service. The pupil justified the confidence 
placed in him and became the legitimate successor of Dr. Bigelow 
in the special field which the genius and industry of that well- 
remembered leader had made his own. 

While some of Dr. Cabot’s professional employments and asso- 
ciations might seem to imply a limitation of his practice of surgery 
to some narrow department in that branch of medicine, it is never- 
theless true that his actual work and interests extended over the 
whole field. 

.He gave a good share of the time he spent in Germany to the 
study of pathological anatomy, and during the busy days of his 
service at the hospital he eagerly availed himself of all the oppor- 
tunities that were open to him for still further work in this essen- 
tial requisite for the highest success in the treatment of disease. 

The Samuel Cabot fund at the Mass. General Hospital for the 
promotion of pathological research was established by Dr. Cabot 
and his brother Samuel as a memorial of their father’s service 
there, and incidentally is an evidence of Dr. Arthur Cabot’s belief 
in the indispensable nature of such examinations. 

Few men except those connected with this the most important 
surgical hospital of New England can have an adequate conception 
of the time spent and the physical strength demanded by the serv- 
ices of the surgical staff. Hither are brought from all parts of 
the State the cases which are beyond the resources of the local 
practitioners of medicine and seem to require the knowledge and 
skill of the best and most experienced members of the profession. 
During the hundred years of its existence this hospital has reck- 
oned among its physicians and surgeons many men whose fame 
has gone far beyond the limits of the State or country, and has in 
just proportion increased their labors. In such a company Dr. 
Cabot began and ended his laborious, painstaking, skilful and suc- 
cessful efforts to help his suffering fellows. Whatever his own 
earnings from his private practice may have been, it is well within 
the limit to assert that he gave, in a service of equal quality, far 
more to the hospital during his months of duty there than the 
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amount of his private receipts. Dr. Cabot would have been the 
last to urge this view of the surgeon’s relation to the hospital ; he 
saw clearly the value of these positions for the improvement of his 
art and the instruction of the medical student. 

Though he was not connected with the Medical School during 
the later and best years of his hospital service, he had a great 
influence upon the young men who gladly seized every chance to 
see his operations and hear his remarks upon the cases. His exam- 
ple and his practice at the hospital followed its traditions and are 
followed there today. 

The honors bestowed upon him, not only by his associates in 
his own department in surgery, but by the whole body of the medi- 
cal profession give evidence of the esteem in which he was held. 
He was a member of the American Surgical Association ; 2 mem- 
ber and sometime President of the American Association of 
Genito-Urinary Surgeons; and member of several foreign socie- 
ties of specialists in the line of work where he was best known. 
He was honorary President of the American School Hygiene 
Association; President of the Mass. Medical Society in the years 
1905 and 1906; and a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 

During his active professional life he enjoyed a reputation 
second to none in all the qualities that go to the making of a great 
surgeon. 

A trustee of the Mass. General Hospital has lately made public 
some of his impressions of Dr. Cabot’s work at the hospital. He 
does not attempt to determine Dr. Cabot’s real place as a sur- 
geon, but says that no man in the long list of names honored in 
that hospital gave to it a more unselfish or more productive serv- 
ice than he did. He had from the first the confidence of the 
trustees. He did not volunteer his opinions, but he did not. avoid 
the responsibility of expressing them upon proper occasions and 
they had always a foundation in conclusions fairly reached by 
clear thinking. He did not allow himself to be led astray by per- 
sonal prejudice and was so careful in allowing for a possible bias, 
that no instance was known when he had failed to do justice, 
whatever his personal relations may have been to the individual 
concerned. If he thought the occasion required an expression of 
opinion upon the administration of the hospital, he was frank and 
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outspoken in his remarks which, however, were more likely to be 
intended for the benefit of an associate than for his own. He 
seemed to have so precise a knowledge of the nature of his work 
that no emergency could arise which would find him unprepared. 
It was always evident, however, that he did not find it easy to 
bring his naturally quick temper into subjection, and in the pre- 
sence of what seemed to him a cowardly or unworthy act, it did 
blaze forth. 

The story of the life of a great surgeon would ordinarily end 
here, not so with Dr. Cabot. He had beyond most of the members 
of his profession tastes which provided congenial occupations for 
his retirement from the activities of a life-time, and he had ac- 
quired interests in the great questions of the public measures for 
the prevention of disease, which are only now receiving the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

He had a great and well-cultivated interest in the fine arts. He 
was a trustee of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and took an 
active share in the affairs of that institution. He was the sole 
member of a committee of the Corporation of Harvard College, in 
general charge of the Fogg Museum at Cambridge, and his asso- 
ciates at that board were always content to accept his judgments 
upon all matters relating to that department. As usual with him, 
his conclusions were never the result of some momentary appeal 
to the sense of sight, but were carefully built up from principles 
of taste which have lived through all the vicissitudes of time and 
fashion. 

During the years 1905-06, he was President of the Mass. Medi- 
eal Society, and in the exercise of one of the functions of that 
office visited in turn the various district societies of the State. 
The text he took for his addresses on these occasions was that of 
the duty of our profession to instruct the public upon the mea- 
sures that can be taken for the control of tuberculosis. He saw 
clearly that the influence of the medical profession would be abso- 
lutely essential to a correct decision upon the value of the measures 
which an ill-informed but well-meaning and enthusiastic public 
sentiment might induce the authorities to adopt. He procured the 
formation of local associations of physicians for consultation and 
appropriate action. General meetings were held at the time of the 
annual meeting of the State Medical Society and the sympathetic 
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interest of the profession was secured. A not unfriendly critic 
remarked that this interest on Dr. Cabot’s part in the preventive 
side of medicine was not the usual attitude of mind of the sur- 
geon. I must confess that to me at any rate it seems the logical 
condition of mind for the modern surgeon. 

Dr. Cabot entered upon the practice of his profession fresh from 
listening to Lister’s application of the discoveries of Pasteur. Is 
there any preventive measure in the whole realm embraced within 
our art greater or more beneficent than the improvement in the 
treatment of wounds brought about by the labors of this greatest 
benefactor of our day ? 

Dr. Cabot’s successful efforts in rousing the interest of the com- 
munity in measures for the prevention of tuberculosis led to his 
appointment by Gov. Guild as member of the board of trustees of 
the Hospitals for Consumptives. When the board came together 
for organization he was elected chairman and served in this capa- 
city to the end. Upon no work of his life did he spend more time 
or energy than upon this. No detail in the selection of proper 
sites, in the construction of the necessary buildings, or in the ad- 
ministration of the hospitals was too minute to escape his attention 
nor did it fail to receive sufficient care. The result has been that 
the treatment of this disease by State agencies has brought to 
Massachusetts a well-earned distinction from all those whose 
opinions are of much value. Dr. Cabot had probably never ap- 
peared before a committee of the Legislature until his service 
upon this board made his appearance there essential. No man 
could have made a better impression, quiet, dignified, self-con- 
tained, fully informed upon his subject, frankly meeting every 
criticism whatever its nature might be, disarming even the noisy 
demagogue by some plain statement of fact. If he did not obtain 
everything he wished for the cause he represented he always 
gained the respect and good-will of the body he addressed, and did 
receive more consideration than ordinarily falls to the lot of those 
who seek new legislation. The history of State control in con- 
nection with tuberculosis would be incomplete if it omitted due 
notice of Dr. Cabot’s intelligent, persistent and generous activities 
in this cause. 

A closely allied subject of public interest for Dr. Cabot was the 
hygiene of school life. He recognized the fact that the public, 
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when it made school attendance compulsory, assumed the duty of 
caring for the tuberculous children who were inevitably to be found 
in the school population and not yet physically so disabled as to 
be unfit for school attendance. Hence his interest in the work of 
the School Hygiene Association. 

A congress of those interested in this subject was held at Nu- 
remberg in 1904. It was attended by about 1500 delegates repre- 
senting nearly all the civilized countries and its influence was 
early felt in the literature, laws and regulations of many lands 
concerning health and education. Dr. Cabot was an associate in 
the second congress of School Hygiene which was held in London 
in 1907. Sir Lauder Brunton presided and had previous to the 
meeting written to Dr. Cabot seeking his influence to secure dele- 
gates from the United States. The assembly in London had a suc- 
cess so marked, that plans were formed for the purpose of bring- 
ing the fourth congress to this country. Accordingly it was 
decided at the third congress held in Paris in 1910 to meet in this 
country in the year 1913. 

The city of Buffalo volunteered to serve as the host for the 
meeting and measures are now taking to bring this congress to- 
gether in August of the present year. Dr. Cabot was made chair- 
man of the executive committee of arrangements and some of his 
latest efforts were bestowed upon this troublesome piece of busi- 
ness. The labor was willingly undertaken by him, for he had been 
largely instrumental in obtaining the consent of his friend Charles 
W. Eliot to serve as president of the congress. As the result of 
Dr. Cabot’s correspondence and subsequent interview with Dr. 
Brunton, it was agreed that there was need of an organization in 
this country which should be devoted to the promotion of the in- 
terests of School Hygiene. Steps were at once taken for the forma- 
tion of an American School Hygiene Association. The organiza- 
tion was effected at Washington in 1908 with the declared purpose 
“of bringing into effective service the large amount of practical 
knowledge concerning school hygiene that has been developed by 
scientific means during the last few years ; of fostering the increase 
of knowledge upon this topic; and of bringing into helpful rela- 
tions the scientific investigators and the men occupying adminis- 
trative positions with reference to education.” 

He was the leader in the movement, but with characteristic 
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modesty procured the election of an absent friend to the presid- 
ency of the Association. He supported his creation most liberally 
by money and better still by his clear head and unselfish heart. 
It would be a work of supererogation here to dwell upon the vital 
importance of bringing all our knowledge of sanitary questions to 
bear upon the school life of our children. While the great leader 
in the whole movement for reforms and improvements in our edu- 
cational methods is speaking from his place at Buffalo, we shall 
inevitably think of the silent friend who labored so earnestly, and, 
I believe, most profitably for the accomplishment of the same high 
ends. 

There was published in the Atlantic Monthly, bearing date of 
Nov., 1912, an article which bore the title “Tuberculosis and the 
School,” by A. T. Cabot. It was his final declaration of his belief 
in the reality of the measures which he had urged most strenuously 
and which without doubt will prevail. 

In 1896 he was chosen a Fellow of Harvard College and became 
a member of the Corporation. There was already a member of 
the medical profession upon that board and, important as it was 
at that time of development in the Medical School to have the 
aid of Dr. Cabot’s interest in scientific medicine, I feel sure that 
he owed his election fully as much to the qualities of the man as 
to his rank among surgeons. He possessed all the good qualities 
required in this place of many responsibilities. A man of science 
and cultivated taste, of clear head and honest mind, bold when 
occasion required it, firm but not obstinate, he always showed a 
due consideration for the opinions of his associates and was de- 
voted at all times to the interests of the University. The minute 
placed upon the records of the Corporation shows the regard 
which his associates had for him : 

Arthur Tracy Cabot, a member of the Corporation since 1896, died at Bos- 
ton on Nov. 4, 1912. He had reached the highest rank in his profession when 
elected to this body. He had obtained this success by abundant knowledge, by 
clear thinking, by great industry, and by absolute control of all his faculties 
in the presence of great perils. 

At this board he showed the same capacity for seeing plainly through any 
disturbing circumstances the end to be attained. 

Accurate, firm, courteous and devoted to all the interests of the University, 
he gave to the qnestions of its administration the same unselfish care which 
made him, even to the last, a great leader in the public work of protecting 
human life. 
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His slight figure and somewhat grave and thoughtful expression 
of countenance were imperfect signs of the physical ability and 
character of the man. He made a strenuous use of his active and 
well-knit frame; and when he revealed himself to his intimates 
— how many of us will never forget the charm of our association 
with him. 

Though a bold rider on the polo field and skilled in many out- 
door games, he took but little interest in the public spectacles of 
the Stadium and found slight attraction to the athletic exercises 
which require a professional training or exceptional strength ; his 
concern was more with the well-ordered use of the average body. 

When he realized that the end had come of his own participa- 
tion in the outdoor life of the game club which had given to him 
some of the most enjoyable diversions of his life, he sold his shares 
in the property and turned over the proceeds to a body of trustees 
for the town of Canton for the purchase and maintenance of play- 
grounds there. 

He had an intense love of outdoor life and found his highest en- 
joyment in its simple and primitive form, that of the hunter and 
fisherman, but here he never yielded to the ignoble desire to cap- 
ture or destroy animal life beyond just measure. He believed in 
vivisection, for he knew how much it had done to protect human 
life, and that experiment must of necessity be made upon the 
human patient, if the use of an animal could not be had. 

He viewed with aversion all forms of cruelty to animals wher- 
ever unnecessarily practised, but had little patience with the sen- 
timentalism which seeks to abolish the biological laboratories. His 
own familiarity with them had taught him that cruelty in the ma- 
jority of instances defeats the proper objects of the experiment and 
here, at least, is forbidden. 

Cherry Hill in Canton had been the summer residence of his 
father, and the old tavern on the highway, turned to a private use, 
had been, with its ample fields, the scene of his own youthful country 
life. In his later years Dr. Arthur Cabot had built an attractive 
house for himself upon a portion of the property withdrawn from 
the ever-increasing noise and dust of the highway. All of the sur- 
roundings contributed to make the place most grateful to one of 
his tastes. When you looked from its western porch across the 
pleasant garden in front, and through the overarching trees at the 
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quiet landscape beyond, where there was nothing to suggest the 
great city only a few miles away, you felt that here at last might be 
spent the evening to a busy and toilsome life in occupations still 
helpful to his fellows and full of enjoyment for himself. It was 
not to be. 

Hoping against hope, he resigned himself to the skilful hand 
of the friend?! of a lifetime, whom unseen fate was even then lead- 
ing to the other world which both were so soon to enter. 

In the disposal of his property he kept in mind the interests to 
which his life had been devoted; he made provision for a fund of 
$100,000 to be placed at the disposal of the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, the income of one half of this sum to be used 
for the purchase of books upon the Fine Arts and allied subjects 
for the College Library and the Fogg Art Museum, the income of 
the other half to be used for the general purposes of the Medical 
School. He also remembered the interests of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital which he had so steadily promoted through life 
and gave for the support of the hospital laboratories the sum of 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Dr. F. C. Shattuck and his wife, on Aug. 9, 1912, ¢ gave to Harv- 
ard College the sum of $25,000 for the establishment of the Ar- 
thur Tracy Cabot Fellowship in Surgery, in testimony of affection 
for the man, grateful admiration of him as a surgeon and appre- 
ciation of his services to medicine. This gift to the College from 
his much valued friends was a source of great satisfaction to 
Cabot. It came at atime when he knew that his own work was 
done, and he saw in it a happy and permanent memorial of his 
own activities in this department of medicine. 

Henry P. Walcott, 58. 





A GENERAL EXAMINATION FOR THE A.B. DEGREE. 


IN THE DIVISION OF HISTORY, GOVERNMENT, AND 
ECONOMICS. 
On Nov. 5, 1912, the Faculty of Arts and Sciences voted : 


That the Division of History, Government, and Economics be authorized to 
require of all students whose field of concentration lies in this Division, in addi- 


1 Dr. Maurice Richardson. Dr. Cabot contributed a memoir of him to the Graduates’ 
Magazine for Sept., 1912. — Ep. 
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tion to the present requirements stated in terms of courses for the bachelor’s 
degree, a special final examination upon each student’s field of concentration, 
and that the passing of this examination shall be necessary in order to fulfil 
the requirements for concentration in this Division. 


On Jan. 21, 1913, the Faculty further voted: 

That, in order to assist students in their preparation for the general exam- 

ination, the Division be authorized to supplement by tutorial assistance the 
instruction given in courses. 
These votes mark the successful termination of a movement of 
nearly two years’ standing, within the Division of History, Gov- 
ernment, and Economics, to give the fullest possible effect to the 
new rules for the choice of electives, which provide that part of 
each student’s work shall be concentrated in a single field, so that 
he may attain a really good knowledge of it, and that the rest of 
his work shall be widely distributed, so that he shall leave no one 
of the great fields of human knowledge wholly untouched. 

It has long been recognized by the faculties of American col- 
leges that ability to pass, or even to attain distinction in, a college 
course or series of courses on any given field is a very different 
thing from gaining a really thorough knowledge of that field. If 
the field be a large one, gaps will inevitably occur between the 
different courses which deal with it. Each one of these courses is 
more or less isolated — an entity by itself. It may be given by a 
professor who presents his subject from one or another special 
point of view. Unless it is accompanied by wide general reading, 
and unless the gaps between it and other kindred courses are 
bridged by the student’s independent effort, the position which it 
will assume in the student’s mind in relation to the topic of which 
it treats is likely to be completely false. As an obvious method of 
remedying this deficiency the Division of History, Government, 
and Economies now proposes to demand, in addition to the regular 
course examinations now requisite for the degree, an examination 
on the field in which the bulk of the student’s work lies, the object 
of which shall be to make him relate, codrdinate, and bridge the 
gaps between the different courses that he has taken in that field, 
and discern their relative importance and position in the branch 
of human knowledge with which they deal. 

But, besides giving full effect to the new rules for the choice of 
electives, there are several other advantages which may reasonably 
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be expected to follow as a result of the adoption of this new plan 
for a general examination. It should diminish the evil commonly 
known as “ scoring courses.” Under the present system in all Amer- 
ican colleges the student scores one of a certain number of points 
necessary for the attainment of his degree with each course that 
he passes. No one can take from him a point thus won; everything 
that he has learned in a course — after that course is taken and 
passed — may be completely erased from his mind on the day of 
the final examination, and yet he will be one step nearer the goal. 
** Will this or that course count for my degree? because if it won’t, 
I don’t propose to take it,” is heard with distressing frequency. 
Courses are often selected with that end in view, rather than be- 
cause of the subject of which they treat, or the personality of the 
teacher who conducts them —a truly lamentable state of affairs, 
which it has been found impossible to correct under the existing 
system, but which should certainly be much improved, when the 
proposed scheme is put in operation. 

Another unfortunate result of the present régime has been the 
growth of a powerful conviction among undergraduates, and grad- 
uate students also, that knowledge is attainable solely through the 
taking of courses. ‘‘ How can I find out about so and so when there 
is no course given on it?” is the frankly helpless query, common 
among undergraduates and graduate students as well. The initia- 
tion of a general examination, the essential feature of which is that 
it is designed to test the student’s knowledge of a field, rather 
than of any one course within that field, should go far to clear up 
this unfortunate misconception. And last, and most important of 
all, the new plan should do much to foster and promote a principle 
which is too often lost sight of in these days, namely, that the 
primary object of a course in college is to cause the student to gain 
in intellectual power, rather than to acquire information. The field 
covered by the general examination will be too large to be mas- 
tered by a mere effort of memory, too large, in other words, to be 
crammed for. Mental alertness, reasoning power, the ability to see 
the relations of things and to distinguish the important from the 
unimportant, will be the qualities which the general examination, 
if it be properly conducted, will demand. The training which the 
student who takes it will inevitably receive, should be a training 
which will fit him for his life’s work, no matter how far removed 
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from the particular subject of the examination that life’s work 
may be. 

The method, scope and conduct of the proposed general exam- 
ination may be briefly summarized as follows. The examination 
will consist of both written and oral tests. The written examination 
will comprise not less than two three-hour papers. The first of these 
will be taken in April or in May and will be designed to test the 
general attainment of candidates in subjects within this Division. 
The second paper, to be taken toward the end of May, will be of 
a more special character. With the approval of the Examiners, 
however, candidates will be allowed to submit a suitable thesis in 
lieu of this special written examination or part thereof. The oral 
examination, which will cover chiefly the student’s special field 
within the Division, will be taken in the period intervening between 
the written examinations and the close of the college year. In de- 
termining whether a student has satisfactorily passed this general 
examination, his record at the written and oral examinations, 
together with the thesis, if accepted, will be viewed as a whole. 

These examinations will cover the entire work in the Division 
of each candidate who concentrates in it, and, specifically, a field 
of study (such as American history and government, international 
law and diplomatic history, accounting and corporations) repre- 
sented approximately by the equivalent of three full courses, to- 
gether with outside reading selected in connection with, or supple- 
mentary to, such courses. Suitable fields of study for purposes of 
this examination will be mapped out by the Division after consul- 
tation with the Departments composing it; but the Division will 
approve other suitable fields selected by candidates themselves. 

The administration of examinations will be in the hands of a 
Division committee of three, approved by the President. Members 
of this committee will be designated as Examiners and will be re- 
lieved from all their regular instruction for the second half-year, 
or its equivalent, except instruction in courses of research. It is 
expected that the Examiners will be at least of the average rank 
of assistant professor. It is the intention of the Division that these 
Examiners be appointed for a three-year term with one Extminer 
retiring each year, and it is expected that an Examiner will not 
ordinarily be asked to serve more than three years at a time. In 
addition to the three regular Examiners the Division expects to 
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have the advice of outside Examiners (preferably from other 
universities) where such an arrangement proves practicable. The 
Examiners will be responsible for preparing all questions for the 
written examinations, for reading examination books, and for con- 
ducting the oral examinations. 

Students concentrating in the Division will be encouraged to 
select their own fields of study and, so far as possible, to carry for- 
ward their own preparation, including a mastery of the reading 
selected in courses or supplementary to them. But tutorial as- 
sistance will also be provided for each student who intends to 
take the general examination. Indeed the Division regards this 
provision of adequate tutorial assistance as an indispensable part 
of the whole scheme. The work of the Tutors will be carried on 
under the general direction of the Division and will consist in 
guiding students in their respective fields of study, assisting them 
in coordinating the knowledge which they have derived from dif- 
ferent courses, and stimulating their interest in reading. Tutors 
will meet the students frequently in small groups and at individual 
conferences. Their work will be entirely independent of the con- 
duct of courses, and no Tutor, as such, will have any control over 
the work or grades of any student in any college course. His 
duties, in other words, will be exclusively directed towards help- 
ing the students under his charge to become acquainted with the 
field in which their work lies, rather than with any artificial sub- 
divisions of it. 

It is expected that this scheme for a General Examination will 
go into effect with the class entering Harvard College in the 
autumn of 1913. It is to be tried as an experiment by the Division 
of History, Government, and Economics. If it proves successful, 
it may be adopted by other divisions as well; but each division 
and department will be left free to determine its own course in 
this respect, for the Faculty of Arts and Sciences entirely recog- 
nizes that there are many fields of learning, in which, because 
each course is in a manner built up on those which precede it, such 
a general examination may not be needed. But in the Division of 
History, Government, and Economics, and in any other large de- 
partment or division containing a great number of unrelated courses 
which enable the student to fulfil the new requirements for “ con- 
centration ” without gaining the beneficial results which those 
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new requirements were intended to promote, the scheme should 
effect a salutary improvement. In conjunction with the present 
system of course examinations, which aims at giving the student 
a somewhat special knowledge of a comparatively limited field, it 
should serve to afford him some share at least of that splendid 
mental training which is the finest product of the Cambridge 
Tripos and the Oxford Schools. The experiment of the Harvard 
Division of History, Government, and Economics marks a new 
departure in American education, and will be watched with in- 


terest by the academic authorities all over the country. 
R. B. Merriman, ’96. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


SEVENTY-FIVE years after the corner-stone of Gore Hall was 
laid, on April 25, 1838, the last stone has been carted from the 
débris of its demolition, and the foundations of a new, vaster library 
building have risen on its site. In the trite phrase, a link with 
the past has been broken. Although Harvard is the most ancient 
of our universities, her past, when measured by that of Oxford, 
Paris or Bologna, is comparatively so recent that three quarters 
of a century span more than a quarter of her entire existence. 

This particular link connects us, first, with the giver of the 
building, Christopher Gore, one of the chief personages in these 
The Humor of parts after the Revolution, Governor of Massachusetts, 
Gove Mall. Overseer of Harvard and then Fellow, Senator of 
the United States, Commissioner to Great Britain, and finally, by 
his bequest of $100,000, the most lavish Maecenas of the College 
up to that time. Next, in architecture Gore Hall was more than a 
reminder of Harvard’s parent University at Cambridge, England, 
being designed after King’s College Chapel. Whoever has seen 
that beautiful building, however, must feel the bleakness, not to 
say harshness of Gore. Instead of the soft stone of King’s College 
Chapel, a stone which mellowed with age, and permitted lovely 
ornamentation, and lost its sharp edges and outlines, Gore Hall, 
as President Quincy remarks in history, was built of the hard 
sienite or Quincy granite, which “made it necessary to omit the 
elaborate ornaments with which this style is usually wrought.” 
Nevertheless, Quincy concludes, “as none of the other halls of 
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the University present any claims to excellence in architecture, 
the attention of strangers will probably be directed to Gore Hall, 
when completed, as the principal ornament of the College square.” 

The difference between Gore Hall and its English model fitly 
typified the difference in character of the two universities, and in 
their students, seventy-five years ago. Cambridge and Oxford 
were still medieval institutions, frequented by the sons of the 
privileged classes to whom the four years of undergraduate life 
were a stage in their social development; whereas the students of 
Harvard, even the sons of rich merchants and society magnates, 
who formed a small minority, regarded their college course as a 
preparation for the active life of business or a profession, to which 
they all looked forward. There is something Spartan about the 
Quincy granite, in keeping with the Puritan Colonists, but I won- 
der whether their characters would have deteriorated if they had 
used a stone less cheerless than gray granite for their buildings. 
Will not Professor Miinsterberg, or some other experimenter, in- 
vestigate the interaction between human beings and the color of 
their dwellings ? 

The third relation which most of us have had with Gore Hall 
is very personal. There it was that by far the largest number of 
students came for the first time to know what a great library 
meant. There we felt awe for the Printed Book —the most mys- 
terious and magical of all human inventions — as we realized that 
books make us contemporaries of the writers of all ages — an awe 
which, for some of us, custom cannot dull nor years dispel. On 
his first day in college, more than one Freshman has hurried from 
the Bursar’s Office to the Delivery Desk at the Library, and pre- 
sented the receipt giving him the right to take out books, as joy- 
fully as a middy receives his commission as officer. In old times, 
the Freshman went with some trepidation, because Gore Hall was 
not then an educational toolshop, filled with Gore-illas, as a Lam- 
poon man dubbed the grinds there, but a genuine library, in 
which those who were fond of books browsed, and a few— how 
few! — studied, and an atmosphere of quiet and mellowness and 
dignified leisure pervaded every corner. It was a refuge where the 
tired mind could repose — as one might surmise from the nodding 
heads and closed eyes of some of its elderly frequenters. 

You must have known Gore Hall in the seventies to experience 
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its charm. The main hall, or nave, ran the entire length of the 
building and rose without a break to the imitation Gothic ceiling. 
Plenty of light swept in through the pointed windows. Along both 
sides were rows of alcoves, each bearing the name of the bene- 
factor whose books it contained ; and into those alcoves, as soon 
as you were accepted as a responsible friend of books, you were 
allowed to penetrate. I still recall the thrill I had on taking down 
the volumes which Charles Sumner had thickly studded with his 
marginal comments. Busts of distinguished alumni were numer- 
ous, and as many of them lacked names, in idle moments we used 
to guess whom they represented. How suspiciously like some of 
them were to the Flavian Emperors in the Capitoline Museum in 
Rome! We used also to speculate why some had attained to the 
permanence of marble whilst others, as if by arrested develop- 
ment, stopped short in plaster. Were the latter merely probationers 
of fame, to be raised to marble after a given interval? Nobody 
could tell. That was, indeed, only one of many of the little mys- 
teries that added to the fascination of the place. 

Every stranger who came to Cambridge visited Gore Hall, which 
ranked first among the Harvard sights in those times, and the 
tributes paid to it by visitors were a monument either to their 
politeness or to the real noteworthiness of the building. The case 
containing autographs and manuscripts attracted unflagging in- 
terest, and — if my memory serves — there was a Visitors’ Book 
in which many signatures, some of them more illustrious than 
legible, were registered. 

But the Genius of the Place was the Librarian, John Langdon 
Sibley, of the Class of 1825. At three score and ten he was a 
handsome man, with flowing white hair, a beard almost patriarchal, 
and the assured air of command which came from the conscious- 
ness that he did in fact command the most important institution 
of its kind in the country. Great librarians today pride them- 
selves even more on the increase in circulation than the acquisi- 
tion of new books. Not so Sibley. His attitude towards books 
was that of the duenna towards her precious wards: he thought 
them safest under lock and key. His devotion to them was not 
less than that of his co-eval, Professor Socrates, towards his hens, 
which he kept in his room in Holworthy and fed on Hamburg 
grapes. Sibley would not have begrudged grapes, or any other 
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dainties, to the rare folios in his charge, but he could not bear to 
see them leave Gore Hall. His happiest moment was two o’clock 
when the doors closed, circulation with its risks ceased till eight 
the next morning, and he settled down undisturbed to compile his 
Biographies of Harvard Graduates, or to edit the Triennial. One 
day, he remarked with exultation to an assistant: ‘ At this min- 
ute, all the books except two are on the shelves; those are at 
Agassiz’s, and I’m going down to get them.” Talk of the sublime 
— what is this? 

In those days a postern door in the western transept opened 
towards University. The upper half of the door was glazed with 
ground glass, cut in diamond panes. One pane, however, Sib- 
ley had set of common glass, and through that, as a peep-hole, 
he used to scrutinize visitors who came after two o'clock to seek 
admission. If the author of a town history happened to knock, 
Sibley admitted him ; otherwise, he crept noiselessly back to his 
work. One day he appeared unusually elated, and his assistants 
supposed that the Library must have received at least a rare Aldus 
or Elzevir, or perhaps an autograph of President Dunster. It soon 
turned out, however, that Sibley had just bought 4000 second 
hand Sunday School books at a bankrupt sale! This story is so 
thoroughly in keeping, that I have never cared to verify it. Why 
should we forever sacrifice our smiling friend Ben Trovato to the 
Moloch of merely sordid accuracy ? 

Let me not, however, give an unfair impression of Mr. Sibley. 
When he saw that you, like himself, recognized that a Book is 
immeasurably more precious than a Man, he would trust you with 
even some of the rare books; and if you needed points on what to 
read, he would suggest them ungrudgingly. Such assistance was 
more necessary then than now, for the Card Catalogue was not 
yet very serviceable, a great deal of the cataloguers’ time being 
spent in hunting down the baptismal names of authors. Thus, 
although Louis Blane was known throughout the world as Louis 
Blane, the cataloguers insisted on inserting on the title-page of 
his books, “Jean Joseph Charles” — names which he discarded, 
but which you will still find written in pencil by Ezra Abbot or 
James Harris. Professor Lane used to compute that the search 
for those discarded names often cost more than the books them- 
selves, 
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One link with the Old is happily still unbroken. Mr. Kiernan, 
whose service as youth and man at Gore Hall covers nearly three 
score years, is still active, and as indefatigably helpful as ever. 
He has seen hundreds of members of the Faculty, and thousands 
of students — and he has never failed to assist any inquirer. How 
he finds time to store away his knowledge of the insides of books 
we gave up as insoluble long ago. If he would write his reminis- 
cences, we should have a rich treat. He could describe the gradual 
evolution from the quaint methods of Sibley’s day to the present 
achievements in bibliothekology — if so modest a word may stand 
for the intricate science of running a library as it is now prac- 
tised. He could tell us of the tall, blond, bespectacled portly as- 
sistant, who looked like a German professor but proved to be a 
genuine Yankee —John Fiske. And perhaps he would reveal 
something about that Mysterious Personage — that little old man, 
with grizzled beard, who even in summer wore a gray slouch hat, 
and a thick gray shawl, with fringe, and flitted noiselessly, shod in 
over-large rubbers, up and down the staircases and along the bal- 
conies of Gore Hall, or disappeared into the alcoves. There was 
a rumor that he sometimes carried his umbrella up — but this may 
have been another of Ben Trovato’s jokes. One of my friends in- 
sisted that this was the ghost of Gutenberg, who, stricken with 
remorse at realizing how great a damper the invention of printing 
had placed on the joyousness of youth, took this means of expia- 
tion. Once, I heard that the Mystery, really alive, was busy com- 
piling a dictionary of the pseudonymous authors of forgotten books 
—a phantom pursuing phantoms. 

On these subjects, and many more, Mr. Kiernan could speak 
with authority. Long may he thrive! “ Everybody else at Har- 
vard can be replaced,” Dr. Hale once said to me; “but Mr. 
Kiernan is unique. If I knew how, I would make him immortal 
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in this place!” Amen! 


A FIVE YEARS’ ATHLETIC REVIEW. 


THE announcement that Mr. Garcelon will resign at the end of this 
fiscal year as Graduate Treasurer of the Athletic Association calls for a 
review of his administration. He has served the Association for five 
years, and these in many ways have been the most important years in 
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our athletic history. In order fully to understand just how important 
they have been one needs to recall the condition of athletic matters 
during the decade just preceding this administration. 

The ten years ending with the academic year 1907-08 were so full of 
troubles from within and dangers from without that they have been aptly 
called by Prof. H. S. White, Chairman of the Committee for three of 
these years, the “Storm and Stress” period of athletic history. Almost 
every year saw a new Graduate Treasurer, and there were at least three 
different Chairmen of the Athletic Committee. In one respect alone was 
it a period of development. It saw the growth of Soldier’s Field with all 
its buildings and equipment, the reclaiming of marsh-lands for play- 
grounds, the construction of tennis-courts, and especially the building of 
the Stadium, the greatest anchor ever thrown to windward to save the 
game of football. But the accomplishments of this period, so far as they 
resulted in establishing permanent policies or reforms, are almost negli- 
gible. Reforms in the matter of eligibility rules; of unwarranted ex- 
penses; of regulation of the sports as to saving of bodies and of time, 
gained so little and so slowly that finally the Governing Boards of the 
University grew almost distrustful of the whole organization and began 
to investigate. 

In 1903-04 the Faculty of Arts and Sciences sought by inquiry to de- 
termine the advisability of discontinuing altogether intercollegiate foot- 
ball. So bad were the conditions that they were almost persuaded to do 
so, but finally gave in to those of more liberal opinions, reinforced by the 
appeals of graduates and undergraduates to save the game. For the time 
being, then, football, granted further grace, went on with uncertain 
tenure, until it was again called to a halt by the Corporation in 1906, 
when another inquiry was instituted, especially with reference to the un- 
warranted extravagances in the conduct of sports. 

So earnestly was this investigation carried on that the athletic author- 
ities were forbidden to make any arrangements for contests with other or- 
ganizations after Dec. 1, 1906, leaving the whole matter of relations with 
other colleges in the most uncertain and embarrassing situation. Indeed, 
the undergraduates grew so thoroughly alarmed at the situation that they 
would have been willing to make peace at almost any price. Had that 
price been the sacrifice of graduate coaches, the abolition of training- 
tables, or the cutting-down of the number of games, it would have been 
paid, even for a temporary truce which would have allowed the continu- 
ance of intercollegiate contests. 

Likewise the administration of the business side of athletics, conducted 
by an ever-changing body of Graduate Treasurers, who had little time 
and less authority, was in as bad a state as the regulation of the sports. 
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Meantime the special Joint Committee of the Governing Boards of 
the University, appointed in May, 1906, having carefully considered the 
whole question, felt that the remedy lay partly in having the academic 
side of athletic questions more strongly represented on the Committee. 
They therefore recommended among other things that the Corporation 
appoint the Dean of the Faculty, the Dean of the College, and the Dean 
of the Lawrence Scientific School as three members of the Athletic 
Committee, and they further recommended that this new Committee find 
a suitable person who could take off the Committee’s shoulders not only 
all matters of detail, but much more, leaving to them only the broader 
questions of policy. The Committee therefore diligently set about to 
search for a man who would fulfil all the requirements of this important 
position. But where were they to find such a man? In the words of 
Dean Briggs, the Chairman: 

The Committee believed that the man should be much more than a mere 
employee, that he should be a high-minded person with such tact and judg- 
ment and integrity as should guide him and others through delicate negotia- 
tions, an expert in athletic affairs, and a natural leader of youth. The position, 
in short, seemed to the Committee one of the most influential and important in 
the University, because the work in it would bear directly on the physical, 
mental, and moral well-being of the students. An inexperienced youth, how- 
ever promising, would be a skittish experiment ; a middle-aged man who had 
failed in other work would scarcely be an experiment at all. A man already 
doing in his chosen profession honorable and successful service — the only kind 
of man worth considering — would be almost a fanatic to abandon that profes- 
sion for anything so precarious as the care of Harvard athletics, with the 
undergraduates below him, the Committee, the Faculty, the Overseers, and 
the Corporation above, and the graduates on all sides ; and if almost a fanatic 
he could not, hampered or unhampered, be wise enough for the position. 


There were a large number and variety of available applicants, but 
the Committee knew of Mr. Garcelon through the great interest he had 
shown in track athletics and they invited him to take the position. He 
finally decided to do so, and came into office facing problems, the num- 
ber and importance of which probably had never before been put up to 
the athletic authorities. 

It was fortunate for the new Graduate Treasurer and for Harvard 
athletics that the new Committee had at its head a man who so thor- 
oughly understood the temper of the undergraduate body, and had had 
such wide experience in dealing with it ; and that there was one graduate 
who was willing to undertake to see what he could do with football, the 
one sport that needed reform from more points of view than any other. 
These three men began their duties at practically the same time, and 
whatever may be said for or against the régime of any one of them, must 
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be said, more or less, of all of them; because they have worked together 
toward the same ends, supplementing each other with the knowledge they 
had of the branches of the administration for which they individually 
undertook to be responsible. Let us examine their records. 

If this administration is to be judged by the achievements of its 
athletic teams, it will go down in history as the most notable we have 
ever had. One needs only to refer to the record of athletic events be- 
tween Harvard and Yale during the last five years to be convinced of 
this. During the last 25 years, in no other five-year period have we been 
so successful. We have had an unbroken and unusually cordial relation- 
ship with Yale, in spite of having beaten her in more ’Varsity events 
than we have ever been able to do before over the same period of time. 
Throughout this period our crews have made a clean sweep, and more- 
over our oarsmen have set such a high standard in rowing that we may 
fairly hope to hold our own or better in the future with our chief rival. 
In football, with two nothing to nothing ties, we have won two games to 
her one, a record as creditable as it is unusual, having been equaled only 
once before over the same length of time, 1897-1901. In this sport, too, 
thanks chiefly to one man, there has been organized a system which, if we 
shall be fortunate enough to perpetuate it, will enable us to contemplate 
the future without undue anxiety. In baseball, while our record has not 
been so enviable as it was in times gone by, the situation shows no inher- 
ent weakness; and with the oversight of a permanent organization, tle 
Advisory Committee on Baseball composed largely of experienced grad- 
uates, the sport is sure to give a comparatively good account of itself from 
year to year. On the track our record has been one of mediocre achieve- 
ment, leaving much to be desired, but one over which we should not be dis- 
couraged. In the minor sports our record is creditable, especially so in 
hockey and lacrosse, and gives ample evidence that the athletic authorities 
have not been devoting their attention wholly to the major sports. On the 
whole, then, so far as our prowess is concerned, it has been a period 
which we may be glad to duplicate. 

But is victory on the field and water the sole criterion by which the 
success of our athletics is to be judged? Unfortunately it is not. What 
we also want to know is what these five years have accomplished in the 
way of general and much-needed reform of the evils they inherited. How 
have the authorities handled the matter of extravagance in training-tables 
and athletic supplies? Where do they stand on the matter of professional 
coaches? Have they encouraged students to do something to improve 
their bodies? Have they tried to teach them that athletics are only a side 
issue and not the primary object for which they come to college ? 

Looking at the matter critically, I think all will say they have given a 
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good account of their stewardship in most of these matters. In one, how- 
ever, the matter of curtailing expenses, I think an impartial verdict 
would be that they let slip a real opportunity for reform. A study of the 
expenses for the last five years will show that the cost of conducting some 
of the major sports has gone ahead at such a rate as to warrant the con- 
clusion that extravagances are stillindulged. This tendency they inherited 
from their predecessors, but there surely existed an opportunity at the 
beginning of their reign which they should not have lost: an opportunity, 
because the students, as has already been pointed out, were at that time 
certainly in a much more conciliatory state of mind toward reform than 
they were ever before, or probably ever will be again. They would have 
willingly made concessions to save what was to them the crux of the 
whole situation, namely, the continuing of intercollegiate contests. There 
is evidence that expenditures in some respects have been less this last 
year and it may be that we have reached the turning-point. 

There are many who will contend that after all the matter of expenses 
is one of secondary consequence, and that the results are what count. In 
other words, “ the game has been worth the candle.” If the evil influence 
were to stop with undergraduate business, we might reconcile ourselves 
to this point of view, but it is certainly too much to expect that extra- 
vagant business habits acquired in college can be readily abolished when 
young men go out into real business. 

In other important questions of policy, no one can deny that the last 
five years have put us much ahead. In the matter of paid or professional 
coaches, it is true, no definite policy can yet be said to have become 
established, but there is probably no question more difficult and one 
about which there are always bound to be honest differences of opinion. 
In a matter of much greater consequence, that of exercising a control 
over the amount of time to be given to training and games, the Committee 
have accomplished much. They have had put into effect a regulation 
that “without the permission of the Committee no student shall repre- 
sent the University in more than two of the three periods of sport in any 
one year.” The obvious result and purpose of this regulation has been 
not to allow athletics to become the main job, but to keep them within 
proper bounds so far as time is concerned. A further reform in this di- 
rection has been the rule limiting the number of games to be played dur- 
ing the season. Both these measures are salutary and distinct gains. 

The standards of conduct on the field have improved, and there is 
without question a much saner point of view among the students as to 
the importance of athletics. Hero worship still exists, but it is fostered 
more from without the college than from within. 

To encourage exercises among those who do not go out for University 
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teams, the efforts of the authorities may best be expressed in the words 
of Dean Briggs. In his report to the President for the year 1909-10 he 
says: 

Something has been done to spread the interest in athletic sports as exercise. 
Second and even third teams and crews have had informal games with our 
neighbors, and scrub teams give many students opportunities in hockey and 
baseball. Mr. Garcelon has tried to unearth lonely Freshmen, and through 
physical exercise to strengthen their bodies, clear their minds, and bring them 
into healthy association with their fellows. He maintains that a systematic 
effort would noticeably better the physical, mental, and moral condition of the 
whole class. 


There is much evidence that while the Committee has had its hands 
full with matters of policy, it has not neglected keeping up the athletic 
plant. Many permanent improvements have been made, and the Com- 
mittee has believed that money spent in increasing the space for play has 
been wisely spent. Although continually cramped for funds, inadequate 
to do all they felt necessary to be done, work of this character has gone 
on steadily throughout the last five years, and in the aggregate, the 
results are gratifying. Through the generosity of the Class of ’79, one of 
the original donors, as a 30th anniversary gift, the Association has been 
enabled to complete the Stadium, thereby very much improving the ap- 
pearance and usefulness of the structure. 

It might be mentioned incidentally that there has sprung up within 
this period another institution which is bound to have a great influence on 
Harvard Athletics in the future. The ’Varsity Club, while its conception 
must be credited elsewhere, has the moral and indirectly the financial back- 
ing of the Association, and will always be regarded as one of the institu- 
tions for which this period is to receive the credit. 

Reviewing the period of athletic history as a whole, we feel that the 
verdict will be that most of the efforts spent by those in authority have 
been well spent, and that they have accomplished reforms which are 
bound to be lasting. Indeed, we shall be well off hereafter if we are no 
worse off than we have been during the last five years. 

Henry S. Thompson, ’99. 
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SOME RECENT VERSE. 


Mr. CROWNINSHIELD’S new volume reminds us of his first work — the 
two collections of unusual sonnets — which he published some fifteen 
years ago. The present work is more than half made up of poems in- 
spired by his recent sojourn in Italy. Here are sonnets as fine as any of 
his earlier; and here are many lyric poems, written in various metres, 
which he handles with great success. The content of Mr. Crowninshield’s 
poetry is manifold. It is the expression of a painter-poet, to whom the 
richness of the world of color has been revealed ; of a man of culture, 
who moves with a responsive spirit among the historic and artistic treas- 
ures of Italy and Greece ; of a man of the time, stirred by the political, 
social and religious unrest amid which we are living. So his poems are 
full of substance ; and whoever appreciates virile and significant lines, or 
epithets original but not sensational, or emotions of the head not less than 
of the heart, will find all these in this volume. Mr. Crowninshield pos- 
sesses also a vein of genuine irony, as these verses bear witness. 


FAME ASSURED 


In sooth, old sceptic friend, my verse will live, 
Because some keen-nosed grubber in the soil 
Of literature — still-born or fugitive — 

Will use his college-woven, fine meshed sieve, 
Not to retain the grains of larger song — 

For these would scarce remunerate his toil — 
But to keep up the long-forgotten throng 

Of bards minute, from which he may abstract 
From time to time (my very self in fact) 
Some tinkling particle, — a worthy act 
Eliciting the plaudits loud and long 

Of brother grubbers, who in truth exact 

This moilsome test of rare discrimination 

To hoist him to his proper elevation. 


We have not space to quote from some of Mr. Crowninshield’s still 
more characteristic poems, in which he sings now of modernity and now 
of the timeless glories of art. 


1 Villa Mirafiore. By Frederic Crowninshield, 66. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth 8vo, $1.25 net.) 


Uriel and Other Poems. By Percy MacKaye, ’97. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Boards, 8vo, $1 net.) 

The Sailor Who Has Sailed, and Other Poems. By Benjamin R.C. Low, /’05. (John 
Lane Co.: New York. Boards, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Poems and Ballads. By Hermann Hagedorn, ’07. (Houghton Mifflin Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Poems and Poetic Dramas, Prose Plays. By William Vaughn Moody, ’93. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 2 vols., $1.50 net each.) 
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Since Moody died, many of us would put Percy MacKaye at the head 
of the band of younger Harvard poets. How prematurely death has 
broken up that band! Besides Moody, Hugh McCulloch, Joseph Stick- 
ney, George Lodge, Philip Savage, and Frederic Knowles, to mention no 
others, have gone too soon. Mr. MacKaye’s beautiful volume contains a 
sheaf of commemorative and occasional poems of which “ Uriel” is a fine 
tribute to Moody himself. Here is a delightful poem, in the metre of the 
“ Ballad of Bouillabaisse,” for Thackeray’s centenary. The first stanza 
runs as follows: 

Old guests are gone ; old friends have faltered — 
Passed to forgetfulness or fame ; 
Time’s little inn remains unaltered, 
The bill of fare is still the same ; 
And still within his cherished corner, 
He keeps his ‘‘ old, accustomed place ” — 
Our brother, cynic, lover, scorner, 
Beloved bard of Bouillabaisse. 

Two poems on Robert. Browning's centenary ; a sonnet, admirable in 
thought and structure, on Ellen Terry’s return ; “The Trees of Harvard,” 
read at the planting of ’97’s red oak last Commencement ; the decennial 
poem for ’97 ; an address, “ Peary at the Pole,” read at the National Testi- 
monial to the discoverer; and two shorter pieces, make up this excellent 
collection. 

Mr. Low has quality. His lyrics cover a wide range of topics. Having 
seen and experienced something of life, he essays to utter his experiences. 
We believe that the young poet who is so imbued with his theme that he 
will sing it as best he can, shows far more promise than the young verse- 
man whose attention is constantly fixed on how he is singing. Mr. Low, 
we hasten to say, does not lack metrical skill, but you are first attracted, 
as you should be, by his message. Such poems as “ The Vigil-at-Arms,” 
“ Any Young Man,” “The Fourth Window,” with their Browningesque 
echoes, are out of the common run; while some of the lyrics — “ Sea- 
ward,” for instance —has true singing charm. The following stanza, 
the last from “To the Absolute,” illustrates some of that “quality” we 
spoke of : 

Oh, at the last, when shattered, blow by blow, 
Man must die out like flame ? 
Nay ! — but methinks I see him, bent and low, 
Set free by failure, lift his head and go 
By where the sunlight came: 
Methinks I see him where his dreams were-gone ; 
And lo! —a wonder in his eyes, and on 
His lips . . . the wonder’s name ! 

Mr. Hagedorn’s “ Poems and Ballads” do not seem to us to show an 

advance on his previous verse. He is facile—so facile, indeed, that we 
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feel at times that he is improvising. In “ Wings,” ‘“ Abdiel,” “A 
Chant ” and “ The Crier,” we find pieces which might be printed as prose 
because their metrical construction is too slight to justify calling them 
poems. The ballads are somewhat sophisticated. “The Infidel,” for in- 
stance, lacks verisimilitude — to lock up the soul of a casuistical professor 
in the heart of a Mexican cow-puncher is fantastic — while some of the 
other pieces are as exotic as the ballades of Rossetti, which have long 
looked to healthy eyes as outlandish as their coeval —crinoline. Mr. 
Hagedorn is at his best in simple, direct impressions or emotions — 
“Music at Twilight,” “ Fifteen,’ and the fine sonnet, ‘“ Doors.” 
Nothing in the volume is better than this stanza from ‘“ L’Envoi” : 


We sing and are made free ! 
We sing to heal, exalt, defy, 
We sing we scarce know how or why ; 
Only we know 
When the heart’s barriers overflow 
That we must sing or die. 


To see again William Vaughn Moody’s poems and dramas, in this com- 
plete edition, is to renew the pleasure which they gave when they first 
appeared in magazines and in the slender volumes. Not only is the pleasure 
renewed, but the admiration is deepened ; because, judged in bulk, and not 
desultorily or one by one, these productions prove their author to be indeed 
a genuine poet. Moody had two sources of inspiration — literature and life. 
Literature, the masterpieces of many epochs, prompted him to wish to write 
in large, detached, delphic symbolism: hence The Fire-Bringer and The 
Masque of Judgment. But life inspired his lyrics — human life joined with 
nature. He felt intensely the currents of his time. He was stirred by the im- 
memorial sadness and injustice of humanity, as those showed themselves 
in their every-day manifestations. Having, like Lowell, the happy union 
of conscience with poetic imagination, he wrote two or three poems, es- 
pecially the “Ode in Time of Hesitation,” which were the expression of 
the conscience of the nation in the first structural crisis in our national de- 
velopment since the Civil War. “ Gloucester Moors ” stands as an almost 
equally fine witness to moral fervor with an unusual assembling of 
concrete scenery. 

The rivalry between Moody’s literary and his vital tendencies had not 
been settled, when he died: but it seems almost certain that he would 
have turned more and more to today’s actualities and his own instant 
emotions, for his themes. Even to him, The Fire-Bringer trilogy must 
have begun to pale, — for it was a personification of abstractions — com- 
pared with The Great Divide and The Faith Healer, in which, in his 
last. period, he attempted to dramatize flesh-and-blood persons. Success- 
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ful as these plays have been, we believe that Moody will be remembered 
longest for his lyrical work, which runs in its variety from the resonant 
dignity of the patriotic poems to the rare mingling of irony and drollery 
in “The Menagerie,” and from the sweetness of ‘ The Daguerreotype ” 
or the glorified realism of ‘‘ Gloucester Moors,” to the virile introspection 
of “Jetsam.” Asa metricist, Moody holds first place among American 
poets since Lanier died more than thirty years ago. If he sometimes is 
deficient in music, he rarely fails in firm yet supple texture ; and he never 
condescends to the sugary filagree which is the stock in trade of the popu- 
lar versemen who come and go. He is likely to be better known ten years 
hence than he is today. 





THE LIBRARY’S FOUR HOMES. 


THE demolition of Gore Hall marks the close of the fourth chapter in 
the history of the College Library. That history runs back to the very 
beginnings of the College — to September, 1638, when John Harvard 
bequeathed one half of his estate and his library to the college for which 
the General Court had two years previously voted an appropriation of 
£400, but which was then scarcely begun. In the two and three quarters 
centuries which have elapsed since Harvard’s death the Library has oc- 
cupied permanently four buildings, namely : 


First College building, from 1642 to 1676; 
First Harvard Hall, from 1676 to 1764; 
Second Harvard Hall, from 1766 to 1841; 
Gore Hall, from 1841 to 1912. 


The first building, sometimes called the “ Old College,” was begun in 
1638 and appears to have been completed in 1643; it was used, however, 
a year or more before the latter date. Our knowledge of this building is 
slight ; we do not even know definitely where it stood and no picture or 
detailed description of it has come down to us. It is generally accepted, 
however, that its site was near the present Grays Hall, and by piecing 
together scattered references in contemporary books and entries in 
the College accounts we can in a measure reconstruct the building itself. 
It had a cellar and was probably a two-story building with an attie which 
was high enough to permit rooms to be finished in it. The front was 
broken in the middle by a tower or turret two stories high and sur- 
mounted by a belfry. This turret probably contained the main entrance 
and the staircase to the second floor. Within, there were on the first 
floor in the middle a hall, which served for commons, for a chapel and 
for college exercises, two chambers with studies, to the east, and the 
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kitchen, buttery and pantry to the west ; on the second floor over the hall 
was the Library ; the rest of the building was given over to chambers and 
studies. The Library appears to have been a room of fair size ; the author 
of “New England’s First Fruits,” which was published in London in 
1643, describes it as “a large library with some bookes to it, the gifts of 
diverse of our friends.” 

This first building proved to be exceedingly expensive to maintain. 
Built of green wood, and rudely, it speedily fell into disrepair and be- 
came a constant drain on the slender resources of the College. As early 
as 1647 President Dunster found it necessary to petition the commission- 
ers of the United Colonies for aid ; “seing from the first evil contrivall 
of the Colledg building there now ensues yearely decayes of the rooff, 
walls and foundation, which the study rents will not carry forth to re- 
paire.” Similar complaints are found in later years, and at length in 1677 
a part of the building fell down. In the year previous, however, the 
Library had been moved to Harvard Hall then under construction. 

The first Harvard Hall had its inception under circumstances of un- 
usual interest. In 1669 the inhabitants of Portsmouth, in New Hamp- 
shire, had addressed a memorial to the General Court expressing their 
thanks for the protection extended to them by Massachusetts. “ Though 
wee have articled with yourselves for exemption from publique charges,” 
they wrote, “ yett wee never articled with God & our oune consciences 
for exemption from grattitude” and they declared that a voluntary col- 
lection had been made among them which authorized the town to pledge 
the payment of sixty pounds a year “for these seven yeares ensuing, to 
be improoved, at the discretion of the honoured overseers of the colledge, 
for the behoofe of the same, and the advancement of good litterature 
there.” Stimulated by this example, energetic measures were at once set 
on foot for raising money both in Massachusetts and in England. Within 
a year £2700 had been subscribed and in 1672 Harvard Hall was begun. 
There turned out, however, to be considerable difficulty in collecting the 
subscriptions and the building was not finally completed for ten years. It 
was used some years before this, however; the Library was moved in 
1676, and Commencement was held here the next year. 

This building occupied the same site as the Harvard Hall which is 
now standing, and its appearance has been preserved to us in the view of 
the College published in 1726 by William Burgis, one of the earliest 
American engravers.’ The picture shows the quadrangle formed by Har- 
vard, Massachusetts and the earlier Stoughton Halls, and gives an end 
view of the first two; a front view of Harvard Hall, which appeared first 
in Quincy’s history and has been once or twice reproduced, was drawn 


1 See Graduates’ Magazine, v, 325. 
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by Miss Eliza Quincy on the basis of the Burgis print. Hubbard de- 
scribes the building as “ a fair and stately edifice” and Edward Randolph, 
King’s Commissioner, in his report to the Privy Council in 1676, wrote : 
“ New-colledge, built at the publick charge, is a fair pile of brick build- 
ing covered with tiles, by reason of the late Indian warre not yet fin- 
ished.” Accounts of the interior arrangement are given by several writers ; 
Timothy Pickering, of the class of 1763, in a description of the College 
of his day, which is printed in the life of him by his son, and which loses 
much of its interest in abridgment, says: ‘ In Old Harvard, the middle 
room in the lower story, the whole breadth of the building, was the hall 
where all dined in commons. . . . The south-east corner of the lower story 
(of course fronting the Yard) was occupied by the butler; of whom were to 
be purchased bread, butter, eggs, and, I suppose, some articles which are 
now called groceries.” . . . (The students of his time provided their 
own breakfasts and suppers.) ‘“ The north-east corner of the lower story 
was occupied for a kitchen. . . . In the middle space of the second story, 
over the dining hall, was the college library, and a few very ordin- 
ary articles for a museum. The western chamber was occupied by 
Professor Winthrop when delivering his lectures and exhibiting some 
experiments in Natural Philosophy. The other parts of Old Harvard (in- 
cluding the cock lofts, I believe, which constituted the third story) con- 
sisted of rooms for the scholars.” The passage already quoted from 
Randolph’s report goes on with a description of the Library ; “a conven- 
ient library, with some few bookes of the ancient fathers and school 
divines, but in regard divinity is the generall study, there are many Eng- 
lish bookes of the late non-conformist writers, especially of Mr. Baxter 
and Dr. Owen.” Harvard Hall continued the home of the Library and 
the chief building of the College for nearly a century. Then at midnight 
on January 24-25, 1764, during a snow storm and high wind it caught 
fire and with its contents was completely destroyed. 

At the time of the fire the hall had been occupied by the General 
Court, which had moved out to Cambridge because the small-pox was 
then raging in Boston, and it naturally felt a certain responsibility for 
the loss. At the next meeting £2000 was voted toward a new building. 
This was supplemented by subscriptions both in the colonies and in Eng- 
land, as well as by gifts of books and of apparatus. The corner-stone was 
laid on June 26, 1764, and the building was completed in June, 1766, at 
a cost of $23,000. The architect was Thomas Dawes, who a few years be- 
fore had built Hollis Hall and who became a prominent figure in the Boston 
of the Revolution. This is the Harvard Hall that we know to-day, though 
the square bay and the single-story portions on the southern side are addi- 
tions of the last eentury. The original building is shown in a number of 
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pictures, of which the earliest is the engraving of the college by Paul 
Revere, done in 1775.' The interior plan has been several times changed 
and the rooms put to varying uses, but in the beginning the Library was 
at the western end of the second floor, over the chapel ; other rooms were 
the dining hall at the eastern end of the ground floor, with the kitchen 
beneath, and on the second floor at the eastern end a large room which 
was used for meetings of the Corporation and of the Overseers, and for 
lectures in natural philosophy ; and, adjoining, two small rooms used for 
the philosophical apparatus and the university museum. The following 
description of the Library is from the Massachusetts Magazine for June, 
1790: 

Over the Chapel, on the second floor, is the Library, containing thirteen 
thousand books, disposed in ten alcoves, in each of which is a window, and over 
the windows inscriptions to perpetuate the names of the benefactors. The apart- 
ment being under the care of a Librarian, is kept in the neatest order. The 
books are numbered and registered, and a catalogue of them is now printing. 
A committee of the corporation and overseers inspect the library, once in every 
year, with the most minute attention, to see that no book be lost or unaccounted 
for. The floor of the library is covered with a rich carpet, and the walls are 
ornamented with various paintings and prints. 


Such was the situation of the Library until 1815. In that year Uni- 
versity Hall was finished ; the kitchen, the commons and the chapel were 
removed thither and the whole second floor of Harvard was given over 
to the Library. This gave it a space 120 by 50 feet; the two rooms, how- 
ever, were not thrown into one, but were kept separate and were known 
as the Old Library Room and the New Library Room. Each contained 
ten alcoves, five on the south side and five on the north. A memorandum 
by the librarian, written a few years later, indicates the arrangement of 
the books at this time. The Library was then classified in four general 
divisions, viz.: I. Literature. II. History. III. Philosophy, Science and 
Arts. IV. Theology. Division I. was placed in alcoves 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, ‘ be- 
ing the south side of the old Library Room.” Division II. was in alcoves 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, the north side of the same room. Division III. was in 
alcoves 12, 14, 16, 18, “ being the four first on the north side of the new 
Library room.” Division IV. was in alcoves 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, the whole 
of the south side of the same room. 

Another account which we have of the Library in its Harvard Hall 
days is well worth quoting in full for the vivid picture that it gives. It 
was written by Henry Ware, of the Class of 1843, and published in the 
second volume of the Harvard Register: 


Harvard Hall then differed somewhat externally from its present appear- 


1 See Graduates’ Magazine, xu, 338. 
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ance. The architectural excrescences, which have carried forward the front of 
the building on the centre and the lower story, did not then exist. There are 
many views of its former external appearance, but I know of nothing that gives 
the charming interior of the most delightful library-rooms that I have seen 
anywhere. The Bodleian Library at Oxford recalls more than anything the 
look of those old rooms, which looked like a library. The tasteful old-fashioned 
architecture of the last century, with its decorated carved wooden cornices, its 
Ionic pilasters, its arched alcoves filled from top to bottom with books, the fine 
full-length portraits of college benefactors (now in Memorial Hall), the atmo- 
sphere of repose that filled the place, alluring one to linger in the charming 
precincts till the bell and the warning of the old janitor, “ One o’clock, gentle- 
men,” gave notice that the pleasure was one limited to certain hours, — all these 
things will recur to the minds of older graduates as possessing a great charm 
among the memories of their college life. There were plenty of chairs in which 
to “sett and read,” and no “chains” to the books. In spite of the injunction 
of old Hollis, even the alcoves had no bars; and the student disposed to pass 
his hours here in roaming through these pleasant old rooms found few checks 
in his way, and very little, on tho other hand, to help him in his researches. 


Notwithstanding the doubling of the Library’s capacity in 1815, it was 
not long before it had become crowded and the question of larger quarters 
was agitated. The growth of the Library in these years, both in mere 
numbers and in the value of its collections, far exceeded any that it pre- 
viously experienced. In 1817, Col. Israel Thorndike, of Boston, had 
presented the library of Americana collected by Prof. Ebeling, of Ham- 
burg—one of the most important gifts of books that the Library has 
ever received. This had been followed in 1830 by the gift from Samuel 
A. Eliot, of Boston, of 1200 volumes of Americana which had been gath- 
ered by D. B. Warden, for many years American consul at Paris. By 
1833 the number of volumes had so increased that it was estimated that 
30 alcoves would be required to shelve them properly. Besides the question 
of space, there was also that of safety. The fire of 1764 and the com- 
plete destruction which it had caused had not been forgotten. The Library 
was endangered not only by the fires which were kept in Harvard Hall 
—and each room then had its own stove — but also by the 30 wood fires 
maintained by the students in Hollis. To these conditions President 
Quincy turned his attention soon after his inauguration. In 1833 the 
Corporation petitioned the General Court for a grant to enable them to 
erect a fire-proof building of adequate size, and the President published a 
lengthy statement in support; but the General Court declined to concern 
itself with the matter, and after several later petitions, equally futile, the 
Corporation at length, in 1837, voted to build a new Library from an 
unrestricted bequest of $100,000 lately received from Christopher Gore. 
Christopher Gore was born in Boston in 1758, graduated from Har- 
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vard in 1776, and taking up the law speedily won a foremost place in 
his profession. In 1790 he was appointed the first United States Attorney 
for the district of Massachusetts ; from 1796 to 1804 he was in England 
as a member of the commission, provided for by Jay’s treaty, for the settle- 
ment of the British spoliation claims ; after his return he served as a mem- 
ber in both branches of the legislature ; later he was governor of Massa- 
chusetts for a single term, and from 1814 to 1817 he sat in the United 
States Senate. He was a member of the Corporation of Harvard College 
from 1812 to 1820. He died in 1829 and by his will he made the College 
the residuary legatee of his estate, leaving it the largest gift that it had 
ever received. 

Seventy thousand dollars of this bequest the Corporation appropriated 
for building a new Library ; the corner-stone was laid on April 25, 1838, 
and the building was occupied in August, 1841. The original Gore Hall 
consisted merely of that portion of the Library next to and paralled with 
Weld Hall. A detailed and somewhat technical description of it is to be 
found in one of the appendices to Quincy’s history. The architect of the 
building was Richard Bond, of Boston, and its exterior design was adapted 
from the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. It reproduced in the new 
Cambridge one of the landmarks of the old, and it gave to Harvard a 
building which, could they have seen it, would have carried the memories 
of some of the founders back to their own university. Quincy wrote of it 
in 1840: 


As none of the other halls of the University present any claims to excellence 
in architecture, the attention of strangers will probably be directed to Gore 
Hall, when completed, as the principal ornament of the College square. 


This prophecy was fulfilled ; for many years it was the chief show place 
of the University — Lord Ashburton was received here in 1842 and the 
Prince of Wales in 1860; it occupies the chief place in the seal of the 
city of Cambridge. 

The interior of the building as it was completed is still remembered 
by all but the last generation of graduates and is generally acknowledged 
to have been an unusually handsome room. From end to end and from 
floor to ceiling it was open — a room 112 feet long and 35 feet high, with 
a ceiling of groined vaults, resembling the nave of a small cathedral. 
Two ranges of columns, ten in each range, ran the length of the hall and 
formed what would have been side aisles had not this space been broken 
by partitions which ran from the columns to the wall, making alcoves in 
which the books were shelved. Above these alcoves, twelve and a half feet 
from the floor, was a gallery which provided a second tier of aleoves. A 
few lines from one of Henry James’s earlier novels give a description of the 
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room as it appeared to the casual visitor: “. . . and as he stood there, in the 
bright, heated stillness, which seemed suffused with the odour of old print 
and old bindings, and looked up into the high, light vaults that hung over 
quiet book-laden galleries, aleoves and tables, and glazed cases where 
rarer treasures gleamed more vaguely, over busts of benefactors and por- 
traits of worthies, bowed heads of working students and the gentle creak 
of passing messengers . . .” 

Gore Hall contained 24 large alcoves, giving space for 80,000 vol- 
umes, sufficient, President Quincy wrote, for “the probable accumulation 
of books during the present century.” But libraries have a way of filling 
their quarters with disconcerting rapidity and scarcely half of the esti- 
mated period had passed when more room became necessary. Accord- 
ingly, in 1877 an addition was built, consisting of an east wing set at 
right angles to the older building. In this were provided shelving for 
235,000 volumes and offices for the staff. This wing is of particular 
interest in the history of library architecture, for here a “ bookstack ” 
was first constructed. Previously, the shelf space of a library had consisted 
of cases arranged in rows or in alcoves, but in the new wing this system was 
entirely discarded ; the shelving was made independent of floor and walls 
and was carried instead by iron columns which rose from the basement to 
the roof. Cast-iron floors, also supported by these columns, divided the 
building into six stories. 

Even with this addition, however, Quincy’s calculation did not hold 
good, and in 1895 further enlargement was necessary. This time no 
extension was made to the building; instead, the original Gore Hall was 
remodelled. The columns and the vaulted ceiling were torn out and in 
the lower part was built a three-story bookstack to hold 240,000 volumes. 
Above the stack was a reading-room seating 218 readers. 

One further entry completes the history of Gore Hall. In 1907 a two- 
story addition was constructed on the north side of the east stack. This 
provided quarters for the enlarged staff, for the maps and the rarer 
books, and a single room for the accommodation of advanced courses in 
history and similar subjects, but did not give any considerable increase 
in shelf-room. For several years past the question of finding room for 
the books has been increasingly serious and has been met by one make- 
shift and another; and, although there cannot but be some tinge of sad- 
ness at the passing of Gore Hall with its associations of three quarters of 
a century, it is a cause of much gratification to all the friends of the 
Library that it is at last to be housed in a building that will adequately 
provide for all its needs. 


David Heald, ’04. 
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THE WORK OF THE ATHLETIC COMMITTEE.’ 


To facilitate business and to avoid unnecessary meetings, the [Ath- 
letic] Committee voted : — 

That Mr. Edgar Wells be appointed Vice-Chairman of this Committee and 
that the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, or either of them, be vested with all the 
authority of the Committee over the control of athletics in the following mat- 


ters :— 
1. In all matters appertaining to qualification for participation in athletic 


sports. 

Po. In all matters affecting intercollegiate contests, expressly including the 
schedules for games and other contests, and the time and place for them, and 
including all matters relating to admissions to games and other contests and to 
distribution of tickets therefor. 

3. The control and management of all receipts and expenditures on account 


of athletics. 

Obviously this vote gave the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman large 
powers and might be so interpreted as to do away with all other members 
of the Committee. It was not so interpreted, however. All matters of im- 
portance were referred to the Committee except in such emergencies as 
compelled the officers to act quickly. 

In 1911-12 the best spent money was used in reclaiming six more 
acres of the Soldier’s Field. In general, money is well spent when it in- 
creases opportunity for exercise among all students, or relieves all stu- 
dents of subscriptions ; it is spent less well — some think it is spent ill — 
in the preparation of comparatively few men for single great contests, in 
costly journeys to the scenes of those contests, in prolonged use of the train- 
ing-table, and in some other things which college athletics as now conducted 
demand. On the other hand, without the great contests there would be 
less money to spend ; and there is, I suppose, seme question whether con- 
tests without elaborate preparation would be regarded as great. In this 
question something may be learned from the game between the Army 
and the Navy, which rivals in interest the game between Yale and 
Harvard : — 

“© At West Point,” says the Yale News, “ where the daily practice lasts about 
forty-five minutes, Yale Football Teams have twice in succession been out- 
played, out-fought, and sent home — branded with defeat. A team of Army 
men, who find rest from strenuous labor in playing the game — who do not 
pretend to supremacy in it — have thus, more than Harvard and Princeton 
together, tarnished our football reputation.” 


In the major sports the teams had only moderate success. In rowing 


1 Extracts from the Annual Report of its chairman. 
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Harvard failed, as usual, to win from Cornell, and again won from Yale. 
In track athletics Harvard won the dual meets with Dartmouth and Yale, 
but made no remarkable score in the intercollegiate games. In football 
the speed and aggressiveness of Princeton proved too much for a Harvard 
team with several disabled players. Yale and Harvard played once more 
a tie game with no scoring. In baseball Harvard succumbed to both 
Princeton and Yale. When the size of Harvard University is considered 
and her enormous outlay on athletic sports, it would seem that she should 
win more of the great games; but since her University teams contain 
neither Freshmen nor members of any graduate or professional school, 
the number of men available for these teams is smaller than the public 
supposes. As to the enormous outlay on teams, I am not sure that it has 
increased the chance of victory, and I am sure that it has damaged some 
players. In certain things related to athletic games the College should 
spare no expense; for example, she should studiously and at any cost 
reduce the danger to life and limb. On the other hand, the College 
should not watch her athletes with that kind of care which leads them to 
think their nervous systems the most significant thing in life and luxuri- 
ous living a matter of course. A boy poor when he comes and poor when 
he goes gets a bad start in the struggle for a living if he has learned to 
regard limited trains, costly food, automobiles on the slightest provoca- 
tion, and free entertainment in hours of leisure and refreshment as due 
from the world to him. In theory most persons favor economy ; but in 
applying the theory to any one team, committees, coaches, managers, 
players, and captains have often been inclined —quite naturally — to 
consider everything before economy and to rely luxuriously on the great 
sums collected at games as more than covering the bills. What I have 
just said, though general, is by no means universal. Instances of cour- 
ageous effort to keep expenses down are not infrequent among managers, 
and may at times be discerned even in captains and coaches. Moreover, 
there has been marked improvement in these matters within a very few 
years. The use of automobiles has been cut down; the waste in supplies has 
been diminished ; and, in the present year, the cost per student at the foot- 
ball training-table has been made reasonable, with no signs of disaster to 
the team. 

The dates of the boat-race and the baseball games have been disturbed 
by changes in the dates of Class Day and Commencement Day. In 1911, 
when Commencement was a week earlier at Yale than at Harvard, the 
Yale crew waited a week after everything at New Haven was over—a 
delay manifestly disadvantageous to Yale graduates, if not to the crew 
itself. In 1912, Commencement at Harvard was moved to the day fol- 
lowing Commencement at Yale. Within a single week Class Day at Yale 
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; comes on Monday, Class Day at Harvard on Tuesday, Commencement at 
: Yale on Wednesday, Commencement at Harvard on Thursday. The 
‘" friends and graduates of Yale regarded a game of baseball at New 
: Haven on Tuesday as almost essential to graduation week; the friends 
. and graduates of Harvard regarded a game at Cambridge in close 
i connection with Class Day, but not on that day, as almost essential 
\, to the festivities of the season. Neither college might fitly have the 
game in its own territory on its own Commencement Day. As a result 
7a t the first game was played at New Haven on Tuesday, and the second 
at Cambridge on Wednesday, the Harvard Seniors in the team sacri- 
ficing their Class Day, the Yale Seniors their Commencement Day, and 
& both teams undergoing two contests with no day between. This last 
J consideration is not so important as members of a defeated team are 
disposed to think it. I question whether the strain of anticipation is not 
fully as great as the strain of reality, and whether it is not just as well to 
play these two games without a longer interval. The need of two pitchers 
i in a team that may have one or none is a more serious drawback. Ex- 
i cept for the players the dates were unquestionably the best ; and, com- 
; pared with the total number of interested persons, the players are few. 
tt The boat-race was rowed on Friday, the first day after Commence- 
ment at Harvard and the second day after Commencement at Yale. This 
date leaves Thursday an off day in the Yale festivities. Thus the pro- 
posal of Friday, coming from Yale, was not merely fair but generous, a 
courtesy which Harvard men should appreciate. The dates were settled 
without a suspicion of friction between the Colleges, and settled by men 
who did not question, outwardly or inwardly, each other’s sincerity. 
This would seem, and should be, a matter of course ; my excuse for men- 
tioning it is its inexcusable novelty. 

Last year several of the larger colleges made a distinct effort to pre- 
vent “ yapping ” on the baseball field, and achieved considerable success : 
but umpires still fail to enforce the rules which limit the remarks of 
players; and student players, who get their training directly and indi- 
rectly from professional players, are constantly tempted to do what they 
know to be done—and done without censure — by the heroes of the 
American and National Leagues, We like to believe that recent Harvard 
teams, though by no means perfect, have honestly tried to resist such 
temptations and to play a clean game. 


L. B. R. Briggs, ’75, Chairman. 
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AN UNDERGRADUATE’S DIARY, I. 
1849-51. 


I HAVE thought that the simple narration of the events of college life 
of sixty years ago may not be without interest to readers of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine. Of course much is written down in a boy’s diary which 
is of personal interest merely, matters relating to home and family, opin- 
ions about classmates and teachers which should not be made public, 
public events now matters of ancient history, lists and criticisms of all 
books read, sentiments, where and when all the rare wild flowers in 
Cambridge blossomed, to be sought there in vain today, and a record of 
the birds shot and stuffed for our natural history society, some of which 
would be rare visitants to the present city of Cambridge. Of all these 
contents I shall quote none. 

I was a boy, just sixteen years old, when I went to college. The acad- 
emy in my native town had been burned down and teachers and scholars 
were dispersed. It became impossible therefore to obtain a proper “ fit- 
ting,” and I was obliged for two or three years to pick up my classical 
studies from some clergymen, an old college graduate here and there, at 
my home. It is evident that a lad thus partially trained must enter col- 
lege badly handicapped in a company of classmates thoroughly drilled in 
such schools as the Boston Latin, Andover, Exeter and the large private 
fitting schools of cities. Moreover, I had never previously met any of the 
teachers or students then at Cambridge, with a single exception. Such 
aloneness is an unfortunate bar to social progress in the early days of 
college life. 


Freshman Year, 1849. 


Living in another State at a considerable distance from Cambridge I 
took the second entrance examination held Aug. 28. Arriving in Boston 
the previous evening, at half-past five the following morning my father 
hired a horse and chaise in West Street and drove me to Cambridge, 
where I found some 20 other candidates awaiting examination. We 
spent seven hours in various rooms in University Hall. I was examined 
on a page of the Cyropedia and the first ode of Anacreon; the sec- 
ond book of Catiline, fourth book of Cesar, and sixth book of Virgil. 
We wrote two Latin and two Greek exercises, a few questions in ge- 
ometry, algebra and arithmetic, and in history and geography. At six 
o’clock in the evening we learned our fate. I received my admission 
paper with a few conditions in mathematics and history, which I later had 
to “make up” before the man who had imposed them on me, and pay 
him a fee. Now I was sure that I had passed perfectly in the original 
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examination on one of these subjects. Others who were conditioned had 
similar convictions, and a representation was made to the authorities of 
the College who, after investigation, took proper action. 

I took a room in Divinity Hall, partly furnished, at $48 a year, and found 
a boarding-house at $3 a week. Morning prayers are at 6 A.M., evening 
prayers at 6 p.m. Three recitations are held, at 8 in the morning, at 
noon, and at 4 in the afternoon. There are two divisions of the class, 
each numbering 45, arranged alphabetically, instead of by rank as here- 
tofore. 

The College Faculty at this time consisted of twelve persons: President 
Sparks, Professors Channing, Walker, Beck, Longfellow, Felton, Peirce, 
and Lovering, and Tutors S. Hartwell, F. J. Child, John B. Felton, and J. 
P. Cooke. Other teachers were Prof. Asa Gray and Prof. Jeffries Wyman, 
and Sophocles, Rélker and Wheaton. The whole number of undergradu- 
ate students was 287; of all other students 297. The academical year 
was divided into two terms: from Sept. 1 to the middle of January, and 
from March 1 to mid-July. The vacations were six weeks in summer 
and six weeks in winter, and two recesses of four days each, one in 
spring the other in autumn. The studies of the Freshman year (all re- 
quired) were Greek, Latin, geometry and trigonometry, history and 
chemistry. There were no elective studies until the Junior year. Teach- 
ing was wholly confined to recitations, with the exception of written 
exercises in Greek and Latin. There were 87 students in the Freshman 
class at the beginning — of whom all but 14 lived in Massachusetts, and 
only 9 came from outside New England. With one or two exceptions 
they were all of pure American stock. 


Sept. 17. Coming out of early prayers, I heard something swish by 
my head. On looking ’round I saw a student trying to horsewhip a Sopho- 
more. The whip was seized and the assailant was knocked flat by the 
fist of the intended victim. The attempt was the result of trouble at a 
card table the previous evening, a Southerner on one side, on the other 
a stalwart youth of distinguished name who later perished in the Civil 
War. A challenge followed, but the Faculty intervened and the South- 
erner left Cambridge by compulsion. 

Nov. 26. Prof. Child held his last recitation in history before his de- 
parture to study in Europe. The students appear in Oxford caps, one 
of several vain attempts to adopt this custom. ‘“ Taken up” in Greek, the 
first time for a month, so infrequently did any individual participate in 
these exercises. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving vacation. Every one in a state of agitation at 
the Parkman disappearance, the discovery of his body at the Medical Col- 
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lege, Grove Street, Boston, and the subsequent arrest of Prof. Webster, 
who was living in Cambridge. 

Dec. 1. Erection of the station for the branch of the Fitchburg R. R., 
which crossed the foot of Divinity Hall Avenue and ran to a point near 
Holmes Place. The establishment of this line of conveyance to Boston 
was of great convenience to students who had previously to depend upon 
the infrequent four horse omnibus. They were often obliged to walk 
back to Cambridge after theatrical entertainments in town, through storm 
and darkness. 

Christmas. No College exercises, but no other observance of the 
day. 
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1850. 

New Year's Eve. Midnight dance by the Sophs around the Rebel- 
lion Tree, which stands near the pump in front of Hollis. To this pump 
all students rooming in the Yard resorted with pail or pitcher for their 
supply of water for drinking and washing. Few servants for such pur- 
poses, boot blacking and fire making,were employed by them. The only 
dormitories then standing in the Yard were Massachusetts, Hollis, Stough- 
ton and Holworthy. Many private families living in the vicinity of the 
Yard leased rooms to students, and a few of them furnished board as 
well, some spreading large tables. 

Jan. 8. At evening prayers the doors at one end of the chapel in 
University Hall found to be locked, so that the Sophomores and Seniors 
who entered by those doors, the Juniors and Freshmen by those at the 
other end each side of the pulpit, were barred out. They raised a pro- 
longed stamping. Am making up my condition in history, receiving a 
mark of 143, the maximum being 160. This was accomplished without 
any intervening preparation. This result, with other similar instances, 
made up the case against the subsequently dismissed tutor. 

March 1. Morning prayers, which have been held at 7 a.m. through 


the winter, have been changed to 6 o’clock. 

March 27. Most of the Faculty have been summoned to court in Bos- 
ton to-day to testify to the good character of Professor Webster. 

April 19. A great celebration at Concord. President Sparks, and 
Messrs. Everett, Choate, and Rantoul have been the speakers. 

May day. Many Maying parties and persons on horseback have 
passed. 

May 8. The Dudleian lecture delivered in the afternoon by Rev. Dr. 
Hall of Providence against the Episcopal Church, no other exercises 
being held at that hour. 

May 19. Dr. Walker began his chapel services, an excellent dis- 
course on the dissolution of the Union. Dr. Walker preaches six Sun- 
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days in the chapel each term, Drs. Francis and Noyes occupying the 
pulpit the rest of the time. All students who remained in Cambridge 
over Sunday were obliged to attend the forenoon and afternoon services 
in the chapel or in some other preferred church, and those who went 
home over Sunday were obliged to bring certificates of church attend- 
ance. On the occasions of Dr. Walker's sermons the side seats in the 
chapel were always crowded. 

May 29. A paper agreement not to attend Mr. Cooke’s exercise was 
largely signed by the class on account of discipline being held to be too 
strict. 

June 27. Heardan oration and poem delivered before the Iadma Society. 

June 28. Attended a mock trial at the Law School; the hall largely 
filled by ladies. The case was one for libel against Prof. Agassiz. 

July 7. Oration and poem before the Institute of 1770. 

July 10. Death of President Taylor. 


1850 — Sophomore Year — 1851. 


Returning after the long summer vacation my chum and I removed 
our quarters to 29 Massachusetts Hall, a corner room in the attic storey 
looking out upon the Square and opposite Dr. Newell’s church; the room 
which President Quincy occupied during his entire college life. 

The studies of the coming year are : Greek, Prof. Felton ; Latin, Thomas 
Chase ; mathematics, Prof. Peirce; rhetoric, Prof. Channing; French, 
Robert Wheaton ; chemistry, J. P. Cooke; history, J. M. Marsters ; nat- 
ural history, Prof. Wyman; also themes and written exercises. 

Sept. 1. Dr. Walker preached a fine sermon on the difficulties and 
dangers of college life. 

Sept. 2. We have met Prof. Channing this morning for the first time, 
and he has given us as the subject of our first theme: “It was said of 
Marcus Cato that his life was rather admirable than amiable.” The first 
football game of the season, on the Delta. It is the custom that the Sopho- 
mores shall play against the Freshmen three games, and then the com- 
bined Seniors and Sophomore classes against the Juniors and Freshmen. 
Our class was successful in the whole series. Some of the class have been 
up before the Faculty this evening, and one of the most turbulent has 
received a “ public” and had his matriculation taken from him. 

Sept. 16. Subscribed for a new Harvard banner. Last night three 
Seniors, members of the Boat Club, were in a fight in Boston and put in 
the watch house. 

Sept. 25. Two classmates rusticated for hazing. Petition sent to 
Faculty for removal of “ goodies”’ for lack of neatness. Went to town to 
see Whipple’s “ dissolving views.” 
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Oct. 17. This evening at prayers many of our class kept up a continu- 
ous stamping. Twenty-five more up before the Faculty. Three of the 
ringleaders were punished, one by “ public” admonition, one was advised 
to leave college, and another was sent off. 

Oct. 24. Have purchased the three engravings by John Mead, entitled 
Freshman, Sophomore and Junior Life. Unfortunately he did not live to 
complete the series. 

Nov. 6. Evening prayers to begin at half-past four. President Sparks 
attended ; the first time for two months on account of illness. On leaving 
the chapel the students gathered and cheered him. He replied “he was 
glad to see us so happy at his return, but it was against the rule to make 
a noise in front of the chapel.” 

Nov. 12. A classmate was sent off for a street disturbance. A coach 
and four was procured and as he drove by the Yard, he was given six 
cheers. I have been watching the mounting of the skeleton of the mas- 
todon in the upper room of Harvard Hall. 

Nov, 21. Cut by Prof. Peirce, who is much engaged in observing the 
recent discoveries in the rings of Saturn. 

Dec. 1. End of autumn or Thanksgiving recess, which I passed in 
Cambridge on account of distance from home. Many of the students 
have not returned, having been granted leave of absence to teach winter 
schools, mostly in small towns, until the beginning of the second term in 
February. We have begun a series of Saturday visits with Mr. Cooke to 
the various factories in the neighborhood — iron and gas works, sugar 
refinery, bleachery, dye works, glass and soap factories and others, which 
he makes very interesting. He has just been appointed professor of chem- 
istry in Webster’s place and is going to Europe to study with Liebig. 


1851. 


Jan. 1. A dance around the Rebellion Tree last night. No arrests. 
Attend the usual Thursday evening Cambridge Lyceum lecture. Many 
interesting men give them: Dana, Felton, Whipple, Ware, Holmes, 
Huntington e¢ al. 

Jan. 8. A member of the Senior class has committed suicide in his 
room by poisoning. No cause is known. Subsequently his father pub- 
lished a handsome memorial volume and presented it to all students in 
college. 

March 20. So much snow has fallen that six horses are required to 
draw the omnibuses. 

March 28. Pres. Sparks was run over by a team last night. His collar 
bone and a rib were broken. 


March 24. Have declaimed to-day. This exercise is held in Harvard 
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Hall. The speaker must make his voice penetrate to the presiding officer 
at the farther end of the long hall. The platform is erected between two 
notable pictures, and when J. Q. Adams declaims, he stands between 
them, on one side his great grandfather, a president of the United 
States, on the other his grandfather — a president of tle United States. 
There is a strong family resemblance in the group. One of our number 
has a strong, melodious voice which fills the hall, a voice to be heard so 
long and eloquently in after years in University halls. It was a treat to 
hear him declaim Browning’s stirring poem: “ How they brought the 
Good News from Ghent to Aix.” That was Charles Eliot. 

March 30. Dr. Francis made so long a prayer this morning that half 
the Senior class sat down. 

April 5. I tried to get admittance to the Court House in Boston to- 
day, where fugitive slave Sims is on trial. It is surrounded by chains 
and I could not enter. Afterward went to the State House and heard an 
interesting debate in the Senate on the constitutionality of the fugitive 
slave law. 

April 6. Heard Theodore Parker preach a free soil sermon in Boston. 
On coming out found Abby Folsom making a speech. 

April 16. A great storm: Minot’s Ledge light house destroyed ; 
Charles River bridge overflowed, and water driven up nearly as far as 
Harvard Square. 

April 19. Steamer Pacific, American built, has just arrived in New 
York after a record passage of nine and a half days. 

April 22. Have been in town this morning and heard Webster speak 
in Bowdoin Square, after Faneuil Hall was refused to him: bold and 
noble looking, epithet “ god-like ” well bestowed. Have joined Rumford 
society, where amateur chemical experiments are performed. 

April 30. Class held a meeting to make arrangements for a class din- 
ner. Meeting was subsequently declared illegal, and the dinner was for- 
bidden by the Faculty. 

May 6. Spring exhibition — the chapel was filled with ladies. Martin 
F. Tupper was present. 

May 14. The Dudleian lecture by Mr. Hedge on Natural Religion. 
In the evening attended a meeting at City Hail, where I heard Emer- 
son speak on the Fugitive slave law. He was severe in his references 
to Webster and Everett. Afterwards, some 200 students marched to 
the Everett residence, old President’s House, and cheered him. They 
then proceeded to Pres. Sparks’ yard and cheered. On his hostile appear- 
ance they vaulted the fence and rushed for the street. Afterwards they 
went back and he tried to smooth over the snub he had given. 

May 16. Have been up to the Observatory to see the swinging pen- 
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dulum which is to prove the rotation of the earth. A similar demonstra- 
tion is in operation at Bunker Hill Monument, the wire reaching on the 
inside from the apex to the floor. 

May 25. Have been up to Porter’s to visit the encampment of Indians. 

June 15. Dr. Walker has preached a powerful farewell diseourse to 
the Senior class. He made a strong plea for compromise in the present 
political agitation. 

June 21. The Seniors had their class supper last evening, and on 
their return made a great disturbance in the Yard, breaking windows, ete. 
This morning members of the “ Navy Club ” who have received “ parts ” 
at Commencement resigned their offices in that organization, speaking 
with a sheet over their head, whilst another man standing behind makes 
gestures with his arms thrust forwards. One of the Seniors has lost his 
Commencement part for his share in the affair of last night. 

June 27. The rooms for next year have been assigned to-day, and 
chum and I have received a fine one in Hollis, third story front, as we 
have occupied so poor a choice during the present year. 

June 29. An interesting sermon from Dr. Walker on lies. 

July 1. I rang the College bell at 9 o’clock this evening for the jani- 
tor. The President told us after prayers that it would be considered the 
“highest offence ” if we should have a class supper; so a private supper 
was held by 30 members of the class in Boston. 

July 11. Have bought a book called “ College Words and Customs,” 
by B. H. Hall, a Senior, published by John Bartlett — 319 pages. It con- 
tains much valuable and interesting information concerning college life. 


Amusements. 


Something may be said concerning the amusements of these college 
days outside the time spent upon the regular curriculum. Every student 
has the freedom of Gore Hall and may take to his room all the books he 
desires to read. I read hundreds of them, largely fiction, but by the best 
authors. I walked a great deal, to Mt. Auburn, to Fresh Pond and Spy 
Pond, to Watertown, Somerville, the “ Port,” and Boston. On the ponds 
above mentioned there was pleasant rowing to be had in boats kept at 
the Fresh Pond Hotel, and in the winter good skating. There was very 
little provision for rowing on Charles River. There were a few boat 
crews and an occasional regatta, but little was made of this sport. There 
was a place for swimming in Charles River near Mt. Auburn, but no 
shelter or other conveniences. 

Football was played on the Delta late in the afternoon at all seasons 
when there was no snow on the ground. There were no organized teams. 
Any student played who desired to, on one side or the other, but at the 
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beginning of the autumn term there was a trial between the Freshman 
and Sophomore classes. After three games the Juniors joined the former 
and the Seniors the latter, and the contest was renewed. The class of 
’53 generally won, for there was a giant in it who rushed the ball through 
all masses of his opponents. The ball was a round one. Occasionally slug- 
ging injuries were received, but the game was fairly played on the whole. 
Cricket was also played on the Delta, generally small scrub matches. 
There were no organized teams. Evening entertainments in town, 
theatres, concerts, the opera, lectures could be enjoyed at will without 
restrictions. 


James C. White, ’53. 
(To be continued.) 





BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


THREE RELIGIOUS BOOKS.? 


“Tue Historic Jesus” is recovered by Charles Stanley Lester, 
“from the mass of legends and misinterpretations which have so long 
kept him hidden behind a cloud of unreality,” by the simple process of 
following closely the record given in the Synoptic Gospels, especially in 
Mark, but eliminating all supernatural details and all messianic claims, 
even those of the Jewish type. The scholar who sympathizes with the 
author’s desire to find a purely human founder of the Christian religion, 
may still question whether the problems of the Gospel story can be so 
easily solved: and the intelligent layman, for whom the book is expressly 
written, will be apt to ask why, if so much of the record is a later inven- 
tion, the remainder is to be accepted at its face value as historical. 

Immediate contact with religious facts, such as a pastor gains in his 
cure of souls, throws upon theological problems a light that the scholar 
greatly needs as he strives to solve those problems by studying the records 
of the past. If theology is to place itself in line with other sciences, it 
must adopt the laboratory method; and “the laboratory of theology is 
the parish, and the only man who-can work it effectively is the pastor.” 
This is the opinion of Dr. Slattery, the rector of Grace Church, New 
York, stated vigorously in the opening chapter of his book, which was 


1 The Historic Jesus. By Charles S. Lester, p ’69. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.50.) 

The Authority of Religious Experience. By Charles L. Slattery, ’91, D.D. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.80 net.) 

The Heart of the Christian Message. By George A. Barton, p ’90, Ph.D., Professor 
of Biblical Literature and Semitic languages in Bryn Mawr College. (MacMillan : 
New York. Cloth 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
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originally a course of lectures to the students of the General Theological 
Seminary. His emphasis of the authority with which a man may speak 
from present-day religious experience is a wholesome rebuke to some 
theologians and critics who seem to forget that religion is a thing of life, 
and that the divine revelation goes on unceasingly ; but we must remember 
that the great documents of the past, over which the student ponders, are 
themselves records of religious experience, and possess a special authority 
because the men who produced them had special spiritual insight. 

The remaining lectures are an attempt, the author says, “to illustrate 
in what ways theology might be expected to be affected by a close codper- 
ation between the research of the scholar and the immediate experience of 
the pastor. For this purpose I shall select certain great subjects, such as 
Biblical Criticism, the Church, Immortality, the Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
and the Knowledge of God. I shall, under each subject, refer to certain dif- 
ficult problems which have perplexed and divided scholars, and then ask 
whether in any of these problems an appeal to well-guarded current ex- 
perience might have helped towards amore satisfactory solution. My aim 
will be to suggest, rather than to give categorical answers.” Dr. Slattery’s 
suggestions upon the topics indicated are the thoughts of a busy, wide- 
awake, broadminded clergyman. They are thrown together somewhat in 
note-book fashion, now a hint or a question, now a bit of pastoral experi- 
ence, now a criticism of the critics, now an earnest testimony from the 
heart. Some of them are profound and far-reaching, some are the oppo- 
site; but all are interesting and have a vital quality. If one would like 
to sit down with an intelligent, thoughtful pastor, whose opportunities for 
observation have been large, and listen while he talks discursively upon 
how some of the hard questions of theology appear to him in the light of 
his parish labors, one cannot do better than to spend an evening with 
this book. 

Not only is Dr. Barton a recognized minister in the Society of Friends 
as well as a teacher in one of its colleges, but his book was prepared as a 
course of lectures for the Friends’ Summer School at Sagamore, Mass. 
Naturally, therefore, he selects as the heart of the Christian message 
“the great truth that man may be united to God in one community of 
life, so that what the man does, in a real sense God does.” The opening 
chapter maintains that this was the truth which Jesus proclaimed by teach- 
ing the loving Fatherhood of God, and exemplified by living a life of per- 
fect union with the Father. The other chapters seek to show historically 
the development of this truth by Paul and the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, its treatment by the church in later centuries, and its proper 
place in present religious thought and life. The author has a broad field 
to cover within the limits of a little book of 200 pages; but he has 
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avoided the dryness and lack of color which such outline sketches often 
have, and has given us a bright and stimulating volume. Of course, some 
chapters are better than others. Those upon Paul and the Johannine Writ- 
ings are full of fresh and suggestive thought; those upon the Eastern 
Church, the Western Church and the Reformation are along more famil- 
iar lines and have to be unsatisfactorily brief. To many readers the 
chapter on The Message according to the Early Friends will be of par- 
ticular interest as giving a sympathetic yet critical presentation of the 
teachings of George Fox and his associates by one specially qualified to 
interpret them. In the final chapter the Message for the ‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury is summed up as “the great privilege of personal union with God, — 
first-hand experience of Him, — an experience which is the one pathway 
to the highest personal development and salvation, but which also in- 
volves, on the one hand, the necessity of sharing the self-sacrificing life 
of God as that life is revealed in Christ, in a sense in which his church 
has not yet shared it, and, on the other, the unspeakable privilege of be- 
coming a fellow-worker with God in completing the evolution of human- 
ity by wiping out the slum, redeeming society, Christianizing the world, 
and making it one family.” How closely religious thinkers of different 
schools are drawing together is shown by comparing Dr. Barton’s state- 
ment with one by Dean Bosworth of Oberlin Theological Seminary who 
in a very recent article on The Central Idea of Christian Theology de- 
fines it as “the idea of a Fatherly God working through Jesus Christ to 
redeem the human race from selfishness and give it immortal occupation 
in the development of the universe: it is the idea of the establishment by 
God of an unselfish human brotherhood under the redeeming leadership 
of Jesus Christ working together forevermore in the development of the 


universe.” 


PROF. I. BABBITT’S “‘MASTERS OF MODERN FRENCH CRITICISM.” ? 


This seems to the present reviewer to be the best piece of critical work 
in English on 19th century French criticism. It is both weightier and 
more readable than Mr. Babbitt’s “ New Laokoin,” suggestive though 
that work was, and it cuts far deeper than Mr. Brownell’s admirable 
studies. Literary criticism was long almost a monopoly of the French, 
who have always taken literature seriously. Germany had, indeed, in 
Lessing and Goethe two critics of the first order ; and England had Cole- 
ridge, at a time when the tirades of Jeffrey and Gifford passed for erit- 
icism. But France has had a dynasty of critics, instead of solitary stars, 
who have been pioneers in the various schools of criticism. 


1 The Masters of Modern French Criticism. By Irving Babbitt, ’89, Professor of 
French Literature at Harvard. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 
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Mr. Babbitt sets himself the task of tracing the evolution of French 
criticism by studying the doctrines of a dozen critics. He begins with 
Madame de Staél (incidentally, we are glad to see that woman of genius 
brought again into the light), and defines with clearness not only her mes- 
sage, but her place among Romanticists. Over against her, he sets Jou- 
bert, who, though not a thorough-going Classicist, was yet too firmly con- 
vinced of the permanence of certain laws in art to accept the creed of 
Romanticism which led to the lawlessness of Impressionism. The essay 
on Chateaubriand which follows does full justice to his power to cast an 
aesthetic spell over everything he touched; and it exposes with equal 
lucidity the fallacies and even absurdities of the Prince of Romanticists. 
Sainte-Beuve receives a large share of space, but not more than he merits, 
whether on account of the vast corpus of concrete criticism which he left 
behind him or of his influence during the last 60 years. Here again, Mr. 
Babbitt analyzes with rare penetration and balances with much skill. 
The later critics studied by him are Scherer, Taine, Renan, and Brune- 
titre. In a final essay Mr. Babbitt, after surveying the present situation 
and devoting several trenchant pages to Anatole France, discusses the 
possibility of the rise in France of * a selective and humanistic criticism,” 
the elements of which he sets forth. A blending of Sainte-Beuve and 
Emerson would, he suggests, give the ideal critic. The volume shows 
throughout depth, grasp and definiteness. There is little doctrinaire repe- 
tition. Whoever reads it will find that it deals with the fundamentals of 
criticism, and not merely with the French interpretations of them. 


PROF. W. M. DAVIS’S ‘* BESCHREIBUNG DER LANDFORMEN.”’ ! 


Harvard men may justly pride themselves upon having had on their 
Faculty for so many years the man who is recognized at home and abroad 
as the leader of the American school of geographers. This pride was 
justified by the selection of Prof. W. M. Davis as Harvard’s visiting pro- 
fessor, first at the University of Berlin and later at the Sorbonne. It was 
a source of widespread satisfaction to have American methods of geo- 
graphical study and research presented to German and French students 
by the master of those methods. We are now privileged to record the 
appearance of a book which both represents Prof. Davis’s most advanced 
contribution to the literature of geographical methods, and will un- 
doubtedly have a profound effect upon the future of geography in Ger- 
many. This work on the explanatory description of land forms is based 
on a series of lectures delivered at Berlin, the lectures in turn represent- 


1 Die Erklérende Beschreibung der Landformen, von William Morris Davis, s ’69. 
Deutsch bearbeitet von Dr. A. Riihl. (B. G. Teubner: Leipzig and Berlin. Paper, 
11 marks.) 
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ing the mature conclusions reached after years of study and teaching at 
Harvard. The book is therefore most appropriately dedicated to the two 
universities, Harvard and Berlin, and contains, following the author's 
preface, his inaugural address at Berlin on “the methods of American 
geographical investigation.” 

The ten chapters into which the book is divided discuss the evolution 
of land forms under the erosive influence of streams, winds, glaciers, and 
waves. But the object of the author is not merely to present the important 
facts in the evolution of the earth’s surface features, but rather to use 
those facts as a means of illustrating methods of geographical study. 
Thus in discussing forms produced by the normal erosion of streams, a 
chapter is first devoted to theoretical deductions as to what forms streams 
should produce when eroding land masses; then follows a chapter in 
which the theoretical deductions are confronted by the facts observed in 
the field, especially in European and American localities; while a third 
chapter elaborates the deductive scheme previously outlined. The varia- 
tions in erosion forms consequent upon varying rock structures in plains, 
plateaus, mountains, and voleanoes are successively treated, but always 
with reference to their places in a general scheme which has for its object 
the systematic and explanatory description of all land forms. 

To emphasize the important points brought out there is appended to 
each chapter a series of practical exercises to be performed by students 
who are seriously interested in perfecting themselves in explanatory 
methods of description. Instructions for drawing geographical diagrams 
are also given, as well as discussions of the proper methods of conducting 
geographical research, and of presenting to others the results of one’s re- 
searches. A list of references cited in the text is placed at the end of 
each chapter. 

The illustrations are excellent, and consist for the most part of numer- 
ous block diagrams drawn by the author. The photographic illustrations 
are limited in number but have been selected with great care, and are 
exceptionally good. American teachers of geography hope for the appear- 
ance of an English edition of this important work. 


H. D. SEDGWICK’S “ITALY IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.” ? 


Mr. Sedgwick’s volumes will be welcomed by many readers who have 
hitherto sought in vain in English for a clear and attractive account of 
the multifarious activities of Italy in the 13th century. He aims to do for 
this period what Symonds did for the Renaissance. Merely political his- 
tory occupies less than a third of his space; religion, literature and the 


1 Italy in the Thirteenth Century. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick, ’82. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 2 vols., illustrated, $4 net.) 
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arts concern him even more than the swift changes in the fortunes of 
states. In one sense, his work is almost a preparation for Dante, not 
simply because he has cited Dante’s verdict on the events and personages 
of that epoch, but because he sketches the environment out of which Dante 
sprang. We may fairly call the two volumes a sort of encyclopedia of 
that century in which medieval ideals culminated and began to wane, and, 
quite as definitely, the seeds of modern ideals began to sprout. 

To criticize in a page a work of such varied contents is of course impos- 
sible. The critic must limit himself to passing a general judgment, and 
that judgment is decidedly favorable. Mr. Sedgwick’s industry is conspicu- 
ous. His enthusiasm warms even so tepid a subject as Latin literature in 
the 13th century. He has spared no pains to follow each current of devel- 
opment from source to finish. He shows with unmistakable definiteness 
why Innocent III, St. Francis and Dante are, and ought to be, his heroes. 
Perhaps he underrates a little the character and purposes of Frederick II 
and the moral integrity of Venice until the 15th century: but these are 
disputable questions, and do not affect the real value of the work. 

Readers who are not specialists are to be congratulated on possessing 
this microcosm of a very significant turning-point in European growth. The 
topics are treated monographically, so that any one who is especially in- 
terested in art or literature or the monastic orders, for instance, or in one 
of the political episodes, can devote himself to his chosen subject without 
reading the entire work, Mr. Sedgwick writes fluently. He is particularly 
noteworthy in his summaries. His leanings are literary, and, happily, he 
does not attempt to disavow them in practice. Excellent pictures really 
illustrate his chapters. 


PROF. W. Z. RIPLEY'S “RAILROADS: RATES AND REGULATION.” ! 


Professor Ripley has produced a work which ought easily to take first 
place in its field —a work which will be indispensable to the teachers and 
students of economics and above all to lawmakers and publicists. The 
Railroad Question, we are warned by almost daily occurrences, is being 
pushed to the fore. Transportation has long been the greatest single in- 
dustry in modern civilized countries. The efforts of the public to secure 
cheaper and cheaper rates ; the machinations of demagogues to incite gen- 
eral resentment against railroads by decrying them as monopolies; the 
evident purpose of radicals to seize and nationalize the transportation sys- 
tem of the United States — an experiment which has been put to the test 
in several foreign countries —all these facts, and others, are signs that 


1 Railroads: Ratesand Regulation. By William Z. Ripley, Ph. D., Nathaniel Ropes 
Professor of Economies at Harvard, (Longmans; New York, Cloth, 8vo, 41 maps and 
diagrams, $3 net,) 
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the agitation against railroad management is likely to become more rather 
than less acute. When Congress chooses for chairman of the committee 
to investigate currency and finance a Louisiana lawyer whose training 
and antecedents do not suggest that he can be proficient in that crucial 
subject, we may well wonder which of its members it will rely upon for 
wisdom in railroad legislation: for our intricate national questions must 
be settled by experts, and not by amateurs, however well-meaning, in order 
to be settled right. 

Now Prof. Ripley’s book is the work of a trained expert, and, further, 
of an expert whose interest in his subject is scientific, not partisan or 
political; and whoever reads him earefully will be able to reason intelli- 
gently on the railroad question. Beginning with a brief history of trans- 
portation, in which he summarizes the facts concerning the building and 
operation of the earliest roads, Mr. Ripley proceeds to discuss the theory 
of railroad rates. Then he describes how rate making has worked out in 
practice — two chapters replete with specific examples. Discrimination, 
personal and local, next demands attention; after which routing and 
the classification of freight are treated. The last third of the book is de- 
voted to the fluctuations in rates, with the accompanying rate wars, and 
the various attempts made during the past 25 years, to regulate com- 
merce by legislation. Mr. Ripley concludes with a brief discussion of the 
probable effect of the Panama Canal. 

This simple summary of the contents of his book can give no idea of 
the wealth of its details, or of its general method. Admirable is the au- 
thor’s habit of proceeding from theory to practice. He enables us to see 
clearly the supposed economic laws on which the railroad industry rests ; 
then he shows us the concrete examples. His analyses are searching, fair, 
and clear. Particularly praiseworthy is his constant insistence on the 
truth that circumstances alter cases — a truth which means that the local 
conditions which justify certain methods in Alabama or in New Meyico 
may call for just the opposite methods in New York or Illinois. In other 
words, Mr. Ripley has mastered his great field so thoroughly that he sees 
the bearings of each part on the whole. He promises a second volume, on 
finance and corporate relations, as a sequel to this. 


PROF. W. H. SCHOFIELD’S CHIVALRY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE.) 


Professor Schofield’s study is a valuable contribution to the history of 
manners, so far as this history can be deduced from literary types and 


1 Chivalry in English Literature. Chaucer, Malory, Spenser, and Shakespeare. By 
William Henry Schofield, p °93, Professor of Comparative Literature at Harvard. 
Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature, vol. u. (Harvard University: Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 12mo, $2.25.) 
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the ideals expressed by the four poets (for was not Malory essentially a 
poet ?) whom he summons to give testimony. His question is simply, How 
did the ideal of the gentleman, as understood in England and here, de- 
velop? It originated in chivalry: but how was it that knighthood or 
nobility did not necessarily result, on the Continent, as it did in England, 
in the gentleman? We cannot think of a Frenchman or German calling 
Christ “ The first true gentleman that ever breathed,” and yet that defi- 
nition, coming from the pen of English Dekker, is perfectly fitting and 
connotes the highest praise. Perhaps the explanation of the contrast be- 
tween the English and the Continental evolution of knighthood lies just 
here: the English held that “manners maketh man” — in other words, 
that the knight, or his successor, the gentleman, must possess not merely 
the externals but the character of his ideal prototype; whereas on the 
Continent the courtier might be as depraved or base as he chose, so long 
as he conformed outwardly to the conventions of his rank. 

How the English tradition arose, how it expanded, and how it became 
fixed among the ideals of the English race are described by Mr. Schofield 
with conclusiveness. He is often subtle, and always clear. He builds up 
his argument line by line, from each of his authors ; but, as he never loses 
touch with the larger conceptions which he wishes to demonstrate, so his 
elaboration is never wire-drawn. And he constantly intersperses through 
his studies pertinent generalizations. He never loses sight of the inter- 
action of the miliew and the individual. A single example will illustrate 
his skill at tracing consequences back to their causes. He suggests that 
the practice in England of passing on the title through the eldest sons only 
has resulted in leavening the non-titled class with a large number of per- 
sons bred to all the ideals of the gentleman. In other words, they have 
carried those ideals out of the narrow caste where they originated, to the 
uplifting of the general standards. 

We cannot do better than close with Mr. Schofield’s own terse but com- 
prehensive summing up: “Chaucer,” he says, “ presents a standard of 
conduet for the knight, Malory for the noble, Spenser for the courtier, and 
Shakespeare for the man. Their pattern figures are contrasted respect- 
ively with the coarse churl, the vulgar parvenu, the rude rustic, the com- 
mon brute. Chaucer exalts worthiness, determining acts; Malory, no- 
bility, accepting obligations ; Spenser, worth, procured by self-discipline ; 
Shakespeare, high nature, transforming character. Chaucer says ‘do’; 
Malory, ‘ avoid’; Spenser, ‘study ’; Shakespeare, ‘be.’ 

The series, of which Mr. Santayana’s volume was the first, and this is 
the second, has already achieved distinction. 
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PROF. W. B. MUNRO’S GOVERNMENT OF AMERICAN CITIEs.! 


This work forms a counterpart to the author’s “ Government of Euro- 
pean Cities,” which appeared more than three years ago. It consists of an 
exhaustive description of the theoretical and actual structure of our mu- 
nicipal organisms — of that part of our social and political life which is 
most severely criticized, if not sweepingly condemned by intelligent ob- 
servers. Mr. Munro anatomizes his subject so that we see the raison 
d’étre of each member. He defines the relations between the city and the 
state and between the mayor and the city council. He describes the vari- 
ous methods of holding primaries and conducting elections. Very timely 
are his discussions of such recent novelties as the referendum, govern- 
ment by commission, the recall, and of direct legislation in general. Not 
less important is his account of municipal officials and employees ; because 
on their character depends, after all, more even than on the excellence 
or defects of a city charter, the quality of the government. When 12 per 
cent of the registered voting population of Boston are on the city’s pay- 
roll, as against only 8 per cent in New York, are we to infer that Boston 
is getting better results? This is but one of a hundred questions for an 
answer to which the reader may be recommended to consult Prof. Munro. 

What strikes us at all points is the actuality of Prof. Munro’s state- 
ments, criticisms and deductions. Every citizen who desires to have an 
accurate idea of the municipal institutions under which he lives, should 
read this book. Even the best citizens will find much enlightenment in it. 
Not the least instructive chapter is that devoted to municipal reform and 
reformers — topics which Mr. Munro treats with refreshing candor. The 
upshot of his study leaves us optimistic; for he demonstrates that much 
positive improvement in our city governments has taken place within ten 
years. He promises, in a companion volume, to discuss the administration 
of our cities, a subject which will test to the utmost his judicial qualities. 





THE SUCCESS OF THE HARVARD UNION. 


SEVERAL articles and editorials have recently appeared in certain New 
York and Boston newspapers intimating that the membership of the Harv- 
ard Union is declining and that, therefore, it may be regarded as a 
failure. Every one, I believe, who has kept in touch with the Union since 
it was founded, agrees that any such suggestion of failure is mistaken; 
that it furnishes much of the pleasant side of life to many who would 


1 The Government of American Cities. By William Bennett Munro, p ’99, Professor 
of Municipal Government at Harvard. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.25 net.) 
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otherwise be deprived of it; that it affords a fitting place for meetings of 
the student body as a whole and for meetings of a very large portion of 
the smaller clubs and societies which have no buildings or rooms of their 
own ; that it is the home of a large portion of the student body where 
much of their interest centres; that it is constantly and largely used and 
that the College would greatly miss it and has been materially affected 
by its existence. In other words, the Union is a success. 

This does not mean that it might not serve a still more useful purpose 
if proper efforts were made to extend its field of activities. I, myself, 
believe that it might. 

It also does not necessarily mean that the present members of the 
student body as a whole appreciate the place that the Union fills in their 
life. The Union has now been in existence so long that it is accepted as 
a matter of course like the Library, the Gymnasium, and Memorial Hall. 
The benefits of such institutions which are open to all the student body 
are not, in the minds of most undergraduates, singled out from the other 
advantages of the University sufficiently to receive the individual apprecia- 
tion to which they are entitled. In other words, they are thought of as 
a part of the University rather than as individually. 

To return for a moment to the cause of recent newspaper comment. 
This was based on a statement that the membership of the Union has 
been declining. This statement, however, was due to a comparison of the 
number of members in the earlier part of the present academic year with 
the total membership at the end of other academic years. As members 
join the Union from time to time during the entire academic year, such a 
comparison is obviously unjust. 

The number of student or active members of the Union for the past ten 
years from 1902 to 1912 is as follows: 


Years Members Years Members 
1902-03 1903 1907-08 2248 
1903-04 1817 1908-09 2088 
1904-05 1632 1909-10 2055 
1905-06 2093 1910-11 1933 
1906-07 2163 1911-12 1942 


It will be seen that the membership of last year was not only slightly 
larger than for the preceding year, but larger than the membership for 
the first three years after the Union opened. It should be remembered 
that the opening of the Union succeeded several years of active cam- 
paigning and efforts to obtain funds for its construction, in which a large 
number of undergraduates participated, and that Major Higginson’s gen- 
erous and characteristic gift was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
It would be natural to expect a smaller membership today than in the 
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first few years of the Union’s existence, as the number of students in the 
College has not materially increased. Certainly the increased member- 
ship today speaks well for the continued success of the Union. It is true 
that from 1905 to 1910 the membership was slightly larger. But this 
again was due to efforts directed to increasing the membership. Of late 
years (perhaps unwisely) the students have not been urged to join ; it 
has been thought wiser to let the advantages of the Union speak for them- 
selves. Its active membership today, therefore, represents really active 
members, composed mainly of those who find it useful and who pay the 
admission fee of $10 for benefits actually received, and not merely out of 
loyalty. 

If the Union should need a larger membership to pay its operating 
expenses, or if, for any other reason, it was deemed advisable to make 
efforts to increase its membership, there would not be great difficulty in 
obtaining more members than it has ever had. 

As to the graduate membership, while there has been a decrease in the 
number of graduate associate members who pay annual dues, of whom 
there were a considerable number the first year the Union opened who 
joined to help sustain it, this decrease is due to the fact that the financial 
assistance of the graduates has not been really necessary owing to the 
increase of graduate life members. The number of graduate life mem- 
bers, who pay $50 for membership, has increased from 106 in the first 
year to 1227 in 1912, certainly a gratifying record in view of the fact 
that such support in almost all cases has been voluntarily offered without 
canvassing on the part of the Union. 

This discussion as to numbers, however, is beside the point. So long asa 
substantial portion of the student body belongs to the Union, the question 
is not how many students are members, but how many benefit by it. 

If the Union filled a real need for even half or less of its membership, 
it would be a success. But its use is not confined, as perhaps it should be, 
to its members. It opens its doors frequently to outsiders. Outsiders may 
come, and do come, in large numbers to the football mass meetings, the 
reception to new students, the class smokers, and to many meetings of 
smaller organizations. One reason the Union membership does not in- 
clude practically all the undergraduates in the College proper is because 
it generously throws open its doors so frequently to the whole College. 

There has perhaps been an impression among some people that the 
Union had a high but rather vague purpose, and that, in consequence, it 
has not served any definite ends. This impression, if it exists, is doubt- 
less due to the fact that the uses of the Union have been so diversi- 
fied that it is difficult to enumerate them all. I will attempt to state 
some. 
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In the first place, — this is perhaps its most important use, — it serves 
the same purpose that is served by a large city club for that large portion 
of the student body which does not belong to the smaller social clubs 
having buildings or rooms of their own. It also serves as a centre for 
the hundreds of students who, while attending college, live at home either 
in Boston or its suburbs, and who have no rooms in Cambridge. It has 
practically the only good restaurant in Cambridge as distinguished from 
the boarding-tables, and is, therefore, the only place in Cambridge where 
a student can entertain pleasantly at a table apart from others his par- 
ents or friends. 

As a consequence, one can rarely go into the Union afternoon or even- 
ing without finding anywhere from 25 to 250 men scattered through the 
building in the library, the magazine-room, the game-room, at the writing- 
desks, in the dining-room, or the living-room. 

It is the great meeting-place for the social clubs which have no rooms 
of their own. It has about seven rooms which it employs for such purposes. 
Their use is so constant that it is usually necessary to engage a room at 
least two weeks in advance and not infrequently, owing to the lack of 
more accommodations, two, and even three clubs meet successively in the 
same room in a single evening. About 10 to 75 men belong to each of 
these clubs. In addition, hardly a night passes that some smaller organiza- 
tion does not hold a dinner in one of the private rooms of the Union. 

The use of the Union for the football mass meetings, when the great 
living-room is thronged, its use for the reception to new students, and on 
other similar occasions is well known. It has also been opened from time 
to time for various semi-official purposes, such as the receptions to Prince 
Henry and to the Chinese envoy ; dinners of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
and overflow meetings on Commencement Day. It is nqw suggested that 
University Hall is inadequate for the Chief Marshal’s reception and that 
the reception should hereafter be held in the Union. 

Its large living-room is used for frequent lectures and addresses by 
distinguished men. It is also used for vaudeville entertainments and other 
amusements which are largely attended. This year it is expected that 
the Hasty Pudding Club, the Pi Eta Club, and possibly one other club 
will each give a theatrical entertainment here. The Union gives the 
Junior Dance, which has now become one of the features of under- 
graduate life. It has a spread in its yard and a dance in its living-room 
on Class Day for its members. 

The new Harvard Forum, which proposes to have public discussions 
of questions of interest to the College body, has just been started under 
the Union's auspices with apparent success. It is hoped it may develop 
along the lines of the Oxford Union. 
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The Union furnishes the only dining-room in Cambridge in which un- 
dergraduates may entertain ladies at lunch or dinner. 

It houses the Crimson, the Monthly, and the Advocate. The ’Varsity 
Club is situated in the new wing of the Union. 

It may not be amiss to add that the Union has been a financial success. 
It can wisely spend more money in improvements and in making the 
Club more attractive. But, except for the year 1905, its current dues 
have always paid its running expenses, and except to a small extent in 
that year it has not been necessary to call upon either the principal or 
interest of its life membership fund for current expenses, so that this 
fund has gradually accumulated until it now amounts to a handsome 
reserve which the Trustees hope may sometime be used to reduce to some 
extent the annual dues of student members. 

It should be added that the Union has enjoyed the. devoted service 
each year of its undergraduate Vice-President and of other members of 
its Governing Board. Almost without exception these men have been 
prominent in undergraduate life, and busy with the many duties and op- 
portunities such prominence affords, so that their service may be taken 
as showing the respect with which the Union is regarded. 

The above are some, but not all, of the uses of the Union. In serving 
them it has fulfilled in large part the expectations of its friends. In two 
respects only has it failed to accomplish what was reasonably hoped. It 
has not to any marked extent brought the students in closer touch with 
the instructors, nor served as a home for returning graduates. This is 
partly because such results could not be obtained by the mere erection of 
the building, but required organization and effort, and little has been 
seriously attempted along these lines. 

But because the Union is a success, neither the Governing Board of 
the Union nor the Trustees feel satisfied that it could not accomplish 
more. To my own mind there is a large field in which it ought to prove 
useful. There is at Harvard, especially at the Law School, a large and 
increasing number of students who are graduates of other colleges and 
who come from all parts of the country. These men rarely get in touch 
with any of the undergraduates or instructors in the College, or with 
the aims or spirit of the College. They are as isolated from it as though 
the Law School, for example, had no connection with Harvard. The few 
exceptions usually become enthusiastic Harvard men. But many such 
graduates of other colleges come to Harvard with a prejudice against 
Harvard, born of an undergraduate’s loyalty to his own college, which is 
never removed. While it may do the University no good to be unfavor- 
ably criticized by any one, it must do it positive harm when one, who has 
spent three years as a graduate student within its walls, not only does 
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not refer to it with affection, but refers to it with real antagonism. It 
is a misfortune to Harvard as a national institution that at least some, 
if not many, of these men cannot be brought in fouch with the College 
and the University as a whole, so that when they leave they may have 
not only respect but affection and enthusiasm for Harvard. Many of 
these men come to Cambridge with few if any friends; most must have 
a wish not to confine themselves to a purely academic connection with 
their own department but to learn something more of the College and 
University with which they are to be associated for perhaps three years. 
No real effort is now made to give them this opportunity. If the Union 
could get in touch with these men, could in turn put them in touch with 
some of the smaller social organizations which carry on their activities 
in the Union, and with some of the instructors of the College, could show 
these men that, though graduates of other colleges, Harvard welcomed 
them, might it not only make life pleasanter and more profitable for 
them, but also extend the reputation and goodwill of the University all 
over the country and among those whose associations are primarily with 
other colleges more effectively than would be possible in any other way ? 
Malcolm Donald, ’99. 
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THE MUSIC BUILDING. 


AxouT two years ago an alumnus of the College offered $80,000 to 
erect a special building for music, on condition that a maintenance fund 
of $50,000 were provided. Now that the building is assured through the 
completion of this sum, a statement should be of interest as to the scope 
of the building and its relation to the present conditions of musical life 
at Harvard. 

The ground floor will comprise three class-rooms of different sizes with 
sound-proof walls, so that three different lectures can be conducted at the 
same time, a large practice-room with ample stage for rehearsals of the 
Glee Club and the Pierian Sodality, a professors’ study, and secretary's 
room. The chief feature of the second floor will be a concert hall, seat- 
ing about 600 people, for chamber concerts, small recitals, and public 
lectures on music or art. This hall will supply a long-felt need in the 
equipment of the University for its steadily growing musical life, and 
will be a distinct asset for the city of Cambridge as well. It is expected 
that the hall will be provided with an adequate modern organ, so that 
the large amount of literature for solo organ or for organ with orchestra 
may be rendered. 

With the ample lecture-rooms and general facilities for teaching, the 
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work of the Department can all be finished by the early afternoon, and 
then the whole building is to be given over to the various societies of the 
University to be allotted as they think best. For the building has been 
planned to be a concrete symbol of the varied and significant factors in 
Harvard musical life, — to be, as it were, a Phillips Brooks House for all 
which concerns music. We do not feel that the Department of Music re- 
presents all that is of importance in College, nor in every respect does 
it exert the widest and most popular influence. Although many students 
take the courses in music, especially those dealing with history and ap- 
preciation, there is always a large number of men, excellent pianists, 
players on orchestral instruments and singers, who are more interested in 
the executive side of the art. The Alumni do not always show the pride 
which they might in the fact that Harvard undergraduates have supported 
an orchestra — the Pierian Sodality —for more than a century, it being 
the second oldest musical organization in the United States. The Univer- 
sity Glee Club is well over half a century in age, and has counted among 
its members many famous singers. The Harvard Musical Club, which 
serves as a popular rendezvous for those with a general interest in music, 
is now sixteen years old and has given eight annual concerts at which the 
standard of performance has been exceedingly high. 

All this shows that although the Harvard conception of music is not 
that of a conservatory masquerading under the auspices of a university, 
yet the life is broad and varied. In other words, Harvard lays stress more 
on the cultural than the vocational aspects of the art, though many of the 
students are amply trained to earn their living as teachers, critics, or even 
somewhat as original composers. The new building is carefully planned 
to provide the best facilities for this many-sided and encouraging life. 
The enthusiasm for music at Harvard is unique and in the coming years 
is certain to alter the academic atmosphere in the most beneficial manner. 


Walter R. Spalding, ’87. 





THE HARVARD CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO, 1873-1913. 


Tuis January the Harvard Club of San Francisco was forty years old. 
It was, I think, in point of time the second Harvard Club ever formed. It 
has done something besides eating good dinners and listening to songs 
and speeches ; and forty years of continuous life is long enough to show 
some fruits, some material results which justify its existence. 

It would be hard to gather up the threads of a movement forty years 
ago, so inconspicuous in its beginnings as this, and weave them into his- 
tory, — hard under any circumstances, but especially so here, because of 
the havoc wrought by the Great Fire of 1906, which sent up in smoke 
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all the records of the Club, not only the official papers, but the scrap- 
books and correspondence of most of its members. But we had one man 
among us, brother George B. Merrill, 59, whose burning zeal for Harv- 
ard overcame all obstacles. He gathered the surviving relics, cross-ques- 
tioned the memories of the oldest graduates, and so got together a mass 
of material, enough to furnish a picturesque sketch, which will undoubt- 
edly be printed by the Club. The following pages are drawn mainly from 
Merrill’s work. 

Attention was called in an earlier issue of this magazine! to the re- 
markable number of Harvard graduates whom I found here in the early 
fifties, all live young fellows just out of college. Older men did not ven- 
ture out into this wilderness until later. Most of these earlier fellows staid 
with us; some “went home,” but others came out in their places, and 
twenty years later — in the early seventies when our club started — there 
were probably a hundred Harvard men on the Pacific coast, maybe more, 
scattered over its whole length and breadth. There was a good deal of 
fellowship among us, though no organized associations; it was before 
the day of college clubs. We used to get together socially and renew our 
Harvard loyalty, tell Harvard stories and sing Harvard songs, and we 
helped one another when we could, though we had n’t much of this 
world’s goods among us. 

Finally, in 1873, we heard that a Harvard Club had been formed 
by the graduates in New York City. Why not another here? It is much 
more needed by reason of our isolation. At one of our little social meet- 
ings the idea was suggested that we too should form a club, and no sooner 
thought of than we acted on it. An impromptu gathering took place 
Nov. 20, 1873, at which thirteen graduates were present. The interest 
shown was so great that we met again December 1, with increasing num- 
bers, resolved to try it, and sent out a circular calling a meeting on Jan. 
15, 1874, of “all those heretofore connected with the Academic Depart- 
ment of Harvard College and now west of the Rocky Mountains.” Nine- 
teen men came together. We resolved to form our club then and there, 
adopted a very simple constitution, elected officers, — and our ship was 
launched. She has sailed the seas of life for forty years and today seems 
younger and stronger than ever. 

Ours was the mother club of the coast. Stimulated by our example 
five or six other communities “west of the Rocky Mountains” have 
gathered their Harvard men into local organizations, and other colleges 
and universities have taken the cue, till now college clubs out here meet 
you at every corner and even the high schools have their alumni 
societies. 

1 Vol. xx, p. 641, ‘‘ Harvard on the Pacific Coast.” 
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To go back to our own: We sent out a call to Harvard men to join 
us, which met an unexpected response. The first year our numbers rose 
to 42 and the second year to 54. 

And here, at the end of the second year, came the first and only seri- 
ous dissension in all our club life. The apple of discord, which led to war, 
was the associate membership. Regular membership was limited to men 
who had been connected with the Academic Department. At the close of 
1875, we had 62 members of whom 9 were associates, — men from the 
affiliated Schools. These fellows paid the same dues as the regulars, but 
were shut out from holding office. This distinction seems strange and un- 
reasonable today, but in 1875 it was as natural as the rising of the sun. 
When I was in college (1849), there was no Graduate School. The Medi- 
cal School was in Boston, and as far as we were concerned it might have 
been in Hawaii: we knew absolutely nothing about it, and the standard 
for admission to the Professional Schools was so low we rather turned up 
our noses at them; at all events, we had absolutely no fraternal feeling 
towards them. Now, since 1849, the Professional Schools had improved 
greatly, but in 1875 they were still far below their present standards. 
Many of our boys thought we were doing their graduates a favor to admit 
them to this limited membership. But the graduates of the affiliated 
Schools naturally resented their exclusion from office. Really, some of the 
best men in the Club were among the proscribed nine, and they made 
things very hot for a while. Finally, good sense and harmony prevailed, 
and we broke down the fence; not entirely, for with absurd inconsistency 
we still excluded from full membership any graduate of another college, 
no matter what his Harvard status. This last distinction was abolished 
in 1897, and all Harvard men were put on a level. The feeling ran so 
high in 1875 that when we admitted the Professional School men to 
equal membership some of our regular graduates withdrew from the Club 
ina rage. But that was a good while ago. Men are more democratic 
now. These distinctions today are practically forgotten. They are only a 
curious memory of the dim past. Honors are equally distributed. Three 
of our 18 presidents represent Professional Schools only, one the Scientific 
School, one the Law School and one the Medical School; and beyond 
question, this broader and more generous policy has greatly strength- 
ened our organization. 

One feature of our very first organization was the reservation of a 
small fund for the relief of unfortunate fellows who were stranded on 
this far-off shore. This has been kept up until to-day. It hasn’t been 
much used, but occasionally it has lent a helping hand to some unfortu- 
nate, kept his head above water and screened his troubles from the 
public eye. 
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I remember here with gratitude the timely gift sent me from Harvard 
after our dreadful catastrophe of 1906, for the relief .of suffering Har- 
vard men. In distributing it I sought the assistance of the officers of the 
Club and was guided by their advice. f am glad to say that, after sup- 
plying all the needs of our own men, we had some left over which went 
to other college men crippled by the same disaster. 

The Pacific Coast has always been well represented in Cambridge, 
both in the Academic Department and in the Professional Schools. I 
think this is due in no small measure to the influence of this Club, which 
has always kept warm the spirit of Harvard loyalty and has constantly 
sounded the fame of her achievements. 

In 1881, the College determined to hold entrance examinations on this 
coast, and Prof. W. W. Goodwin was sent out here and held them, under 
the auspices of the Harvard Club. He was followed the next year by 
Prof. James Mills Peirce, then Josiah Royce for two years, then George 
H. Palmer. Later, the examinations were conducted by some member of 
the Club, until 1905, when they were finally discontinued, successful ex- 
aminations by our local universities being accepted at Harvard. Each of 
these distinguished men shared our hospitality and was our guest of honor 
during his stay. 

Besides these, we have entertained President C. W. Eliot three times ; 
also William James, Alexander Agassiz, Barrett Wendell, A. B. Hart, 
J. Barr Ames, C. H. Grandgent, A. C. Coolidge, F. W. Palmer, George 
Santayana, and perhaps others. The presence of these Cambridge men 
has been a great stimulus to us. They bring the Cambridge atmosphere 
with them and give us a new life. To come in contact with them is the 
next thing to crossing the continent ourselves. Our doors are always open 
without further ceremony to any Harvard man passing through the city. 

We have kept up our quarterly and annual dinners with considerable 
regularity during the whole 40 years, and have entertained many pro- 
minent men other than University officers; among them I remember 
Theodore Roosevelt, Lord Rosebery, Sir Edwin Arnold, General Mc- 
Dowell, General Nelson Miles, Bishop Lawrence, Dean Hodges, John 
Graham Brooks, G. C. Eggleston, and many men of local prominence, aca- 
demic, literary and political. In 1886, we celebrated the 250th birthday of 
the College, with unusual ceremonies of rejoicing, which I will not en- 
large upon here. Once in a while we have broken in upon the even tenor 
of our way by some Bohemian innovation. One year we held our meet- 
ing among the lovely hills of Fairfax; another time at the Cliff House, 
looking out on the broad Pacific ; again under the oaks of California City, 
beside the waters of the Bay, and once out in Golden Gate Park, at the 
Midwinter Fair. But these were exceptions. 
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At our meetings, when the dinner is over, we generally have a short 
address, perhaps from some stranger passing through, perhaps from some 
brother fresh from Cambridge. Occasionally a paper is read on some 
Harvard topic. We have listened to some fine memorials brought out by 
the passing away of our eminent men. Longfellow, Lowell, and Emerson 
were remembered in this way, and others have claimed special mention. 
Some of these memorials have been printed ; also memorials of our own 
older brothers who have conferred honor on the Club by their public 
service. 

Considering our isolated geographical position, we have had on our 
rolls a remarkable number of older graduates: Bigelow, ’21; Minns, ’36; 
Phillips and Brainard, ’42 ; also Hoffman, Law School, ’42 ; and after “44 
every class was represented. We were very proud of this list of the ancient 
and honorable. 

In 1887, it was suggested that it would be a graceful tribute to Alma 
Mater if we should establish a scholarship at Harvard, and send a Cali- 
fornia graduate whose presence in the venerable halls would be a constant 
witness of our devotion. It was a new idea and there was considerable 
debate over it, but after a protracted struggle we carried the day and 
sent our representative. The results were so satisfactory that all opposi- 
tion died out, and the scholarship has been continued without break until 
now. The modest stipend of $250 per annum in the beginning has been 
gradually increased to $500, and we have at the same time slowly laid 
up a reserve fund of several thousand dollars, the interest of which is 
applied to the scholarship. In 26 years we have sent on 20 young scholars, 
who have all turned out well, some having already achieved distinction 
in their lines of work. We were the first club to try the experiment, but 
our example has been followed by an increasing number of clubs, until 
now there must be 20 or 25 such scholarships. The success of this move- 
ment alone would justify the existence of our elub. 

With great satisfaction I remember that the movement which resulted 
in the formation of the University Club of San Francisco started at one 
of our meetings. Some of our fellows, just before our July dinner in 
1890, suggested to our officers that the City had got big enough for a 
University Club, and it would be a good idea to invite representatives 
from other colleges to dine with us and discuss the matter. Ten other 
institutions were represented at our dinner and the proposition met an 
enthusiastic reception. A second meeting was called, including about 
twice as many colleges, and in less than a month from the first call the 
University Club was formed with a Harvard man as its first President. 
I need only add that it is a good, strong club, with a home of its own. 

“ One thing leads to another.” The University Club broughé Harvard 
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and Yale men together, and pretty soon somebody said : “ Why not have 
a joint Harvard-Yale dinner?” The suggestion took, and in October, 
1897, we had a joint dinner and a merry one. The next year it was re- 
peated, and frequently since the two colleges have met, first around the 
dinner table in social chat, then the next day in mortal combat on the 
gridiron, for we have often had a match game with Yale at Thanksgiving 
season. 

Then came the great fire in 1906, and swept off all our belongings, our 
records, our precious relics of early times and early men, even our bronze 
statuette of John Harvard, a miniature replica of French’s statue, — alas ! 
it perished in the flames. The April meeting of the Club that year should 
have taken place on Thursday, the 17th, when the fire was at its height ; 
but we held our regular July meeting, collect@d regular dues of the mem- 
bers, kept up the scholarship and actually took in nine new members that 
year. The Phoenix out here would be a back number. 

Since the fire we have kept on our even way very quietly. In 1909, 
we joined the Associated Harvard Clubs and sent our delegation to Cincin- 
nati. Our own meetings have been regularly maintained, and at the July 
meetings the professors out here in attendance on the Summer School 
have been our guests, by which we get a wide, sweeping glance at what 
goes on in college circles outside California. In 1911, we received Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at the largest and most enthusiastic meeting ever held: 
265 members and guests being present. 

We close the record with 199 active members. We have had, first and 
last, 377 men on our rolls: of these 88 have passed over the dark river, 
90 have either moved away or resigned, and 199 active members remain. 

After all, the best work such a group of fellows ean do is unseen. 
Such a club ought to stand for the promotion of letters and liberal cul- 
ture and for public service in all lines. We are in honor bound to this, 
the best return we can make to Alma Mater. And I honestly think our 
fellows have done it. 

The Club has an honorable record in the part our men have taken and 
are taking in work for the common good. We have held our fair share 
of public offices, but what is better, have done our fair share in that quiet 
unremunerative service which is the mark of a public spirited man and 
the especial duty of every scholar of generous culture.’ 

Horace Davis, ’49. 

San FRANcIsco. 

1 Historical sketches of other Harvard Clubs have been printed in the Magazine as 


follows: Chicago, by S. S. Greeley, x1, 506; Philadelphia, by F. Hazeltine, xv, 565. 
—Ep. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE WINTER TERM. 


OnE of the most interesting announcements of the past three months 
is that which concerns the establishment of a Harvard University Press. 

AUniversity OD Jan. 27 the Corporation voted to approve the project of 

Press a regular University Press designed to undertake the pub- 
lication of scholarly books, whether written by members of the Univers- 
ity or by others. It is proposed that the new Press shall take over and 
earry.on the business which has been developed during the last few 
years by the Publication Office in connection with its regular work of 
printing the Catalogue and other routine announcements. 

The University’s printing-plant has had very restricted and unsuitable 
quarters in the basement of University Hall. Nevertheless, it has been 
found possible to undertake, in addition to the routine printing required 
by the University, the publication of various scientific periodicals and 
books. At the present time the Quarterly Journal of Economics, the 
Harvard Law Review, the Harvard Theological Review, and various 
other periodicals are regularly printed at the University plant. During 
the last few years, moreover, the printing of books by Harvard profes- 
sors, including those in the Law and Medical Schools, has been under- 
taken. The list of books with which the new University Press can begin 
its work amounts to more than 80. This list can be very greatly in- 
creased, for when one takes into account the case-books issued from time 
to time by members of the Law School Faculty, the publications of de- 
partments such as the Harvard Economic Studies, the Harvard Histori- 
eal Studies, the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, and in Compara- 
tive Literature, along with the monographs written by members of the 
University’s teaching force, the annual output at Harvard is very large. 
Add to this for good measure the lectures given at the University each 
year by visiting professors and lecturers, and the occasional books by 
alumni, which may very well be counted upon, and it will be seen that 
the new University Press is not at all likely to encounter any lack of 
material. 

The administration of the Harvard University Press will be in charge 
of a Board of Syndics under the chairmanship of the Hon. Robert Bacon, 
80. The other members of the Board are Professors G. F. Moore, h ’06, 
A. E. Kennelly, A 06, G. L. Kittredge, 82, E. F. Gay, and W. B. Can- 
non, 96, together with Mr. C. H. Thurber, of the firm of Ginn & Co.; 
and Mr. C. C. Lane, ’04, will be Director of the Press. This Board will _ 
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decide all questions concerning the acceptance of manuscripts submitted 
for publication, the general form of books, and the arrangements con- 
cerning royalties. Announcement is already made that several volumes 
by members of the Faculty are in course of preparation and will appear 
under the imprint of the new Press within the next two years. 

The establishment of the University Press has called attention to the 
fact that the first printing-press in the present territory of the United 
States was set up at Harvard College in 1639. The plant was established 
in a building which stood at the present corner of Dunster St. and Massa- 
chusetts Ave., the exact spot being now indicated by a memorial tablet. 
Later it was transferred to the house of President Dunster, where it was 
used in the issue of many notable publications of the early Colonial 
era. 

While it is hoped that a good many of the books published by the new 
Press will pay for themselves, the main object of the institution is to 
encourage productive scholarship and to make the work of Harvard men 
known to the outer world. Every one knows how much the Clarendon 
Press has done for Oxford in this direction. For the present, until suffi- 
cient funds are in hand, the work will be undertaken with the exist- 
ing printing-plant; but it is hoped that new quarters will be available 
within the next couple of years and that the facilities for presswork may 
be greatly enlarged. 

Since the last issue of the Magazine the Faculty and the Governing 
Boards have adopted a scheme for a general examination which will 
apply to all students who are “ concentrating” their studies 4 wew prami- 
(under the new rules for choice of electives) in the fields of Fro gl ok 
history, government, and economics. Briefly stated, the plan ment 
provides that in addition to passing the 17 courses now required for the 
bachelor’s degree in Harvard College, each student who chooses one of 
the subjects above mentioned as his field of concentration will be required 
to pass a general examination toward the end of his last year in college. 
This examination, which will be both written and oral, will cover the 
entire field of his special studies; it will be in the hands of a committee 
of three professors who will be relieved of all their teaching work during 
the half-year in which these examinations are held. In order that stu- 
dents may not be tempted to leave until the last minute the work of 
preparing for this general examination, some Tutors will be appointed 
and paid by the University. It will be the duty of these Tutors to confer 
with students at regular intervals during at least a year preceding the ex- 
amination and to make sure that undergraduates are looking ahead. This 
is a very essential part of the whole scheme, for the examination will be 
upon subjects and not upon courses; it will cover the work done in the 
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classroom and outside reading as well. It ought to be emphasized, how- 
ever, that, for the present, the plan applies only to students concentrating 
in history, government, or economics; but it is estimated that this will 
include at least 35 per cent of the entire undergraduate body. The plan 
will involve some extra expense, but assurance has been given that the 
money will be forthcoming from sources outside the general funds of the 
College, at any rate until the experiment has been given a full and fair 
trial. The idea of a general examination for the bachelor’s degree, some- 
what of the same nature as the general examinations for the doctor’s 
degree but of much less advanced character, has been a subject of dis- 
cussion at Harvard and elsewhere for many years. Such methods of test- 
ing quality at graduation have long been in operation at foreign univers- 
ities, but this is probably the first occasion of a serious attempt to establish 
the same sort of thing in an American college. The results will naturally 
be watched with a good deal of interest, and it is not at all impossible 
that the present experiment may lead to great changes in the method of 
conducting examinations for the bachelor’s degree in this country. 
Newspapers in various parts of the country have given unmerited 
prominence to a circular of inquiry which was addressed to various 
The Cost- | members of the Faculty a month or more ago, asking for 
Accounting certain statistical data. Much of the comment showed an 
—— entire misunderstanding of the incident. In the first place, 
it should be made clear that responses to this circular were intended to 
be wholly voluntary. It was well understood in the accounting offices of 
the University that some professors might be in a position to give all the 
data asked for and to do this without any difficulty, but that others 
might be able to give only a part of it or even none at all. The sole ob- 
ject of the inquiry was to discover, if only in a somewhat general way, 
the relative proportion of time and energy given by various University 
teachers to actual teaching, administrative duties, and other forms of 
University work. It has often been alleged that too much of a college 
teacher’s time is taken up with administrative chores, and that this is 
particularly true of the best teachers. To use for minor administrative 
work any considerable portion of a full professor’s time and energy is 
likely to be a very expensive and injudicious policy. In any well-organ- 
ized institution, therefore, these innumerable odds and ends of detailed 
administration should be taken care of by the younger members of the 
Faculty. It often happens, moreover, that one administrative task after 
another is piled upon the shoulders of a few men until the whole burden 
of non-teaching duties is very inequitably distributed. Some men have a 
great many things to do outside classrooms; others have none at all. 
Now it is easy to see that an adjustment of these things can be made 
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only after a good deal of detailed information has been gathered, and 
much of this information can be had in no other way than by in- 
quiring from the men most immediately concerned. That alone was what 
the recent circular sought to accomplish. Perhaps its wording was not so 
plain to the unpractised eye as it might have been; but there was no 
good reason for most of the adverse comment which the inquiry brought 
about, chiefly in circles outside the University where its purpose and 
nature were badly misapprehended. 

The list of summer courses announced for 1913 shows an increasing 
attention to subjects which are closely related to questions of the day or 
which lay emphasis upon modern conditions. Along with deiahiiiad 
the staple courses which the Administrative Board of the Summer School 
Summer School feels under obligation to provide every year, - 
some new instruction will be given during the coming summer upon the 
following topics: Municipal Hygiene and Sanitation, by Prof. G. C. 
Whipple ; Comparative Modern Government, by Prof. E. D. Adams, of 
Leland Stanford University; Modern European History since the Re- 
formation, by Dr. R. H. Lord, ’06; Present Philosophical ‘Tendencies, 
by Prof. R. B. Perry, p ’97 ; Sociology and Contemporary Social Prob- 
lems, by Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, 94; History of Modern Education, 
by Prof. E. C. Moore, of Yale University; and the Economic History 
of Europe and the United States during the 19th Century, by Prof. E. F, 
Gay. The course on Vocational Guidance which was so successfully given 
by Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, ’01, last summer will be repeated this year. 
The Harvard Summer School is fortunate in having an unusually large 
number of professors and assistant professors from the regular teaching 
staff of the University. Out of 41 instructors in the Summer School of 
1913 there will be five Harvard professors of full rank and ten assistant 
professors. 

Not long ago the University made a radical change in the annual publi- 
cation commonly known as the Rank List. In former years the classification 
has been by courses ; that is to say, the students who have gonotarsnip 
received honor grades in each course have had their names "4 Publicity 
printed in separate alphabetical groups. This plan was never very satis- 
factory. In the first place, it too often served as a student-guide to easy 
courses. Whenever it appeared from the Rank List that a majority of 
the men in any course had received honor grades, the undergraduate 
took this situation to indicate leniency in reqpirements. In the second 
place, the policy of grouping students in the Rank List by courses made 
it rather difficult to ascertain just what the scholarship record of any 
single undergraduate had been. His record was scattered throughout the 
list and not made plain in any single place. As a result of these objec- 
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tions, a change has been made in the arrangement of the list and in this 
year’s issue (containing the grades of last June) the names of all men who 
have obtained any honor grades are placed in alphabetical order and 
after each name comes a statement of the courses in which the student 
has received these grades. The changes are now in the way of improve- 
ment, yet to some extent they seem to defeat the main purpose of having 
a Rank List at all, which is, to show a student how he stands as com- 
pared with other men in the same studies. The Crimson suggests edit- 
orially that the members of each undergraduate class be arranged at the 
close of each year as nearly as may be to their academic attainments 
and that the list as so arranged be also published. It may be suggested 
that election to Phi Beta Kappa provides a test of relative standing in 
undergraduate scholarship, but it should be borne in mind that students 
are not now taken into this society in exact order of scholarly merit. 
Within certain bounds it is possible to choose men who would not be en- 
titled to admission if only the highest ranking men were eligible. 
The annual announcement of scholarships in Harvard College discloses 
some interesting features. There are this year 48 students in the First 
Group of scholars. Of these 12 have been awarded John 
jal Harvard Scholarships and 36 received scholarships with 
Stioltehips Stipends attached. From this it appears that one quarter of 
the undergraduates who obtained the highest college rank 
are men whose financial situation does not permit the acceptance of any 
monetary aid. In the Second Group there are 153 students, of whom 69 
receive Harvard College Scholarships and 84 scholarships with income. 
The continued predominance of students who come from the public 
schools is apparent in the higher ranks of the scholarship lists. Thirty- 
four out of the 48 men in the First Group of scholars came to Harvard 
from public schools, also 93 out of the 153 scholars in the Second Group. 
The Groton School, the Boston Latin School, and the Lynn Classical 
High School have each 3 representatives in the First Group scholars ; the 
Brookline High School has 2, and no other school has more than one. In 
the Second Group the Boston Latin School leads all others with a repre- 
sentation of 9 students. This is a very remarkable showing for a single 
school, namely, 12 students in the two highest scholarship groups. The 
prominence of public school men in these lists is all the more significant 
in view of the fact that the College continues to draw rather evenly from 
both public and private institutions. In the present Freshman Class there 
are 292 men from private schools and 287 from public schools. 
The geographical distribution of these scholars is also interesting. 
Twenty of the First Group scholars and 66 of the Second Group come 
from homes in the metropolitan district of Boston. Taking this year’s 
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Freshman Class as a whole, there are 383 students from Massachusetts, 
the larger part of whom come from the Greater Boston district. 

Figures showing the increase in the cost of a college education during 
the last 20 years were recently published in the Boston Z'ranscript. The 
average increase in tuition fees at 30 leading colleges and 7 
universities appears to have been more than 40 per cent dur- Gost of a Gol- 
ing these two decades. At Harvard and at Yale there have a 
been no changes in the tuition fee during this time; but at Harvard the 
practice of charging extra fees for additional courses practically operates 
as an increase in the tuition charges for those students who obtain 
their degrees in less than four years. The cost of board has increased 
by about 23 per cent, and nearly every other branch of undergraduate 
expense has risen in almost similar degree. 

There has been some comment in newspapers and elsewhere upon the 
fact that the active membership of the Harvard Union has been steadily 
decreasing during the last half-dozen years. In 1907-08 ye union ana 
there were 2248 active members, while the corresponding *S rtes 
figure for 1911-12 was 1942, a decrease of 306. As the Union author- 
ities have pointed out, however, this decline in membership does not 
necessarily mean that the Union is declining in popularity among under- 
graduates. During the years 1905-10 there was a spirited campaign for 
an increased membership, and in this campaign practically every man in 
the University was annually solicited to become a member of the Union. 
In the last couple of years, however, this method of acquiring members 
has been almost wholly abandoned because the officers of the Union have 
felt that the way to make the institution a real success was to let students 
recognize its value and join voluntarily rather than to secure their mem- 
bers by an appeal to their college loyalty. In spite of the decline in 
membership, the Union is on a good financial footing. It has not had to 
fall back on the income of its life membership fund and it has today a 
substantial reserve and no outstanding indebtedness. It is interesting to 
mention that the number of life members now stands at about 1250. A 
full statement of the situation, by Malcolm Donald, ’99, one of the trustees 
of the Union, is printed earlier in this issue. 

Arrangements have been completed for the establishment of a regular 
Harvard Forum which will be held at intervals throughout each college 
year at the Union under the immediate direction of the 4 Harvara 
Speakers’ Club. The new Forum will be conducted along F™ 
lines somewhat similar to those which have given the Oxford Union much 
of ‘ts distinction. The main purpose of the Forum will be to encourage 
publie expression of opinion by undergraduates. The discussions will 


deal, for the present at any rate, with topics of special interest to mem- 
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bers of the University. Two or three of these discussions have already 
been heard and the experiment bids fair to be very successful. 

The contract for the construction of the Widener Memorial Library 
has been awarded to a Philadelphia firm in accordance with plans and spec- 
The End of ifications prepared by Mr. Horace Trumbauer, the architect 
a of the building. All the books in Gore Hall were removed 
before the first of January, and the work of demolishing the building 
was at once begun by Messrs. Elston and Swift. As was expected the 
work of demolition did not take much more than five weeks. All the 
materials other than the stone blocks, which will be used in the founda- 
tion of the new structure, are being carted away. In preparation for the 
new construction work, which will occupy nearly two years, a high fence 
of matched lumber has been built around a considerable section of the 
College Yard. This will be painted, and all unsightly things connected 
with the process of construction will be shielded by the fence from pub- 
lic view. This will permit the customary use of the College grounds for 
Class Day and Commencement proceedings without any inconvenience or 
unnecessary obstruction. The contract for the new Library includes the 
excavation, concrete foundations, cut-stone and brickwork, fire and damp 
proofing, structural metal and miscellaneous ironwork, carpentry, plaster, 
painting, plumbing, heating, and ventilating. It does not include the 
decorative marble-work, interior wood finish, or any of the library furn- 
ishing except the steel book-stacks. The amount of the contract was not 


made public, but it is understood to have been in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000. 
Excellent progress is being made on the new Stadium Bridge. The old 


structure has been demolished and a temporary bridge put in its place. 
The New Sta- Nearly all the dredging for the foundations of the Cam- 
dium Bridge bridge pier has been finished and the work of driving the 
piles for this pier is rapidly progressing. In dredging out the river-bed 
the workmen came upon the remains of an old corduroy road which 
probably served as a Colonial highway over which traffic passed from 
Cambridge to Boston. The road was found to be remarkably well pre- 
served. The logs extended down into the ground to a depth of about 20 
feet below the present river-bed, but beyond being well water-soaked they 
proved to be in good condition. 

President Lowell’s new house, which has been in progress of construc- 
tion for a year or more, was finished for oceupancy during the Christmas 
recess. The President’s usual Christmas Eve reception for students re- 
maining in Cambridge was held in the large reception-room which joins 
the house to the northeast. On Jan. 22, a housewarming was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lowell. This was largely attended by members of the various 
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Faculties and their families. During the evening Prof. G. H. Palmer, on 
behalf of his colleagues, presented Mr. and Mrs. Lowell with a silver bowl. 

The individual lectures and short courses of lectures given at the Uni- 
versity during the last two or three months indicate the wide versatility 
of interests. In November, Rev. Giovanni Luzzi, President 

. r . : : Our Wealth of 

of the Waldensian Theological School in Florence, gave Outside 
three lectures on “The Struggle for Christian Truth in — 
Italy.” Prof. Jean Beck, of the University of Illinois, gave during Janu- 
ary a course of five public lectures on musical subjects. W. S. U’Ren, of 
Oregon, gave one lecture on “ Direct Legislation,” and Dr. H. T. Cos- 
tello, p ’11, delivered a course of six lectures on “The Logie of Science.” 
The Southworth Lectures were given by Rev. Canon Hensley Henson, of 
Westminster Abbey, on ‘The Problem of Moral Discipline,” and a lec- 
ture on “ The Independence of Latin America” was given by Dr. Manoel 
de Lima, Brazilian Minister to Belgium. In addition to these lectures at 
the University, Professors Royce, Ferguson, and Henderson are assist- 
ing in the course of free public lectures given in Boston under the auspices 
of the Lowell Institute, and Professors Clifford H. Moore and G. F. 
Moore are taking a part in the King’s Chapel Lectures in Boston. Later 
in the year the Menorah Society has arranged for a series of six lectures 
on Judaism by Prof. Israel Friedlander, of the New York Theological 
Seminary. The Dudleian Lecture for 1913 will be given on April 29 
by Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, of Brookline. The William Belden Noble 
Foundation will provide during February and March a course of six lec- 
tures by Rev. William Boyd-Carpenter, former Bishop of Ripon. The 
Godkin Lectures will be given in May by Mr. Herbert Croly, of Windsor, 
Vt., author of “The Promise of American Life,” and other well-known 
books. Another prominent visitor at the University during the second 
half-year is Prof. Henri Bergson, of Paris, who will give one or more 
lectures. The foregoing list is not by any means complete, but it serves 
to show that these lectures by outside visitors form a very important 
channel of supplementary instruction. A review of such lectures given 
during the year 1911-12 shows a total of about 240. Of this number 
nearly 200 were delivered in Cambridge in the University buildings, the 
remainder being delivered either at the Medical School or elsewhere in 
Boston under University auspices. This number does not include, more- 
over, the informal talks given by visitors to college clubs and minor stu- 
dent societies. 

A fund of over $50,000 has been raised as an endowment for the De- 
partment of Music’s proposed new building. It will be re- prosioat 
called that an anonymous friend of the University offered Activities 
some time ago to give $80,000 for this building, but that it was thought 
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necessary by the University authorities to raise a sufficient amount to 
defray the expenses of its maintenance. This has now been accomplished. 
Plans have been prepared by J. M. Howells, 91, and it is expected that a 
building can be erected and made ready for occupancy before September, 
1914. Its location will probably be immediately behind Lawrence Hall. 
In addition to making provision for administrative offices and classrooms, 
the new hall will provide accommodations for the various musical organ- 
izations of the University. 

The Department of Music has received, also, from Mrs. C. O. Brew- 
ster, in memory of her husband, who was a member of the Class of 1879, 
a fund of $10,000, the income of which is ‘to be used, at least for the 
present, in defraying the expenses of chamber concerts and expositions 
of good music at the University. 

The second issue of the Harvard Musical Review contains leading 
articles by E. B. Hill, ‘94, on “ Modern Music and Its Critics”; G. A. 
Burdett, 81, on “ A Russian Duet”; Gilbert Elliott, Jr., ’13, on ‘* Mod- 
ern Musie and the Young American”; S. F. Damon, 713, on “ Modern 
Popular Music.” There is published a song, “ Stanzas for Music,” a 
setting of the lines of Lord Byron, by George Foote, 08. In addition to 
the customary editorials, there are reviews of various musical composi- 
tions. The frontispiece is a late and interesting picture of Achille Claude 
Debussy. 

Another publication of interest to students of music is the book recently 
issued by the Harvard Musical Association in commemoration of its 75th 
anniversary. This contains several reproductions of the Association’s early 
programs. It was prepared for the press by H. H. Darling, ’89, secre- 
tary of the Association. 

Suggestions which have come from various quarters concerning the 
revision of the University Hymnal have led to the appointment of an 
undergraduate committee which is to receive suggestions as to changes 
or additions. The committee is made up of men representing the various 
religious associations, and its chairman, J. B. Langstaff, 13, has an- 
nounced that suggestions will be welcomed from members of the Univers- 
ity and from graduates. Only the preliminary steps towards a revision 
have as yet been taken, but it is recognized that the present hymnal is 
no longer suited for satisfactory use in all the religious services of the 
University and that a new edition will have to be provided before very 
long. 

The Fogg Museum has on exhibition a series of book-plates engraved 
by the late Edwin Davis French. The prints, about 175 in 
number, are loaned to the Museum by Mr. Pierre la Rose, 
"95. They are all artist’s proofs, with the exception of one or two orig- 
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inal drawings. Of especial local interest are the plates which Mr. French 
engraved for the Harvard College Library and for several of the under- 
graduate clubs, and also a print of the College Yard. There are on ex- 
hibition also several large lithographs by Joseph Pennell (among them 
six views in New York City), several etchings by Herman A. Webster, 
and Whistler’s Thames set. The Pennell lithographs and Webster etch- 
ings are gifts recently received, and have not been exhibited before in 
the Fogg Museum. Although entirely different in technique, the book- 
plates, lithographs, and etchings have this in common, — they are all the 
work of American artists of our own time, and for this reason have a 
special interest. 

The Harvard Advocate has arranged for a continuance of the literary 
competition established last year under its auspices by offering a first 
prize of $200 and a second prize of $50 for the best essays 
on certain subjects of University policy. The following six ry ta 

° ae P jubjects 

subjects are announced as open for competition: “ Athletics 

at Harvard as a sport for its own sake”; “Shall athletics at Harvard be 
made compulsory in order to count for a degree”; ‘Section meetings 
versus the tutorial system ” ; ‘‘ The unknown student at Harvard” ; “ How 
shall the intellectual curiosity of Harvard men be stimulated ” ; “ Shall 
the price of education at Harvard be reduced?” The competition this 
year is open to undergraduates only, but writers are permitted to deal 
with the subjects from any point of view. Manuscripts must not exceed 
6000 words and the competition closes on the last day of March. The 
committee in charge of the competition is made up of H. R. Carey, ’13, 
T. T. Baldwin, ’73, and W. R. Thayer, ’81. 

In the last issue of the Magazine there appeared an item stating that 
the Harvard Medical School had taken over the Boston Dispensary. A 
similar item appeared in several University and Boston pub- 4), poston 
lications. It was, however, misleading, as there has been no Dispensary: 

. . . ; Correction 

real change in the relations which have always existed be- 

tween the Medical School and the Dispensary. During the last couple of 
years there have been some changes at the Dispensary which have re- 
sulted in bringing Harvard teaching into a number of additional clinics. 
This does not mean, however, that the Dispensary has in any way been 
brought under Harvard control or that the teaching of students from the 
other medical schools of Boston has been displaced. The authorities of 
the Dispensary have also entered into an administrative understanding 
with the new Peter Bent Brigham Hospital by which the Dispensary’s 
medical and surgical clinics will have special advantages in the admission 
of patients to the hospital wards. The Boston Dispensary is a long-estab- 
lished and very useful institution, with many relations to medical and 
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philanthropic agencies in Boston, and draws its financial support from a 
great many sources. It has always maintained codperative connections 
with both the Harvard and Tufts Medical Schools and in the general 
nature of these relations there have been no changes whatever. 
Right Rev. William Lawrence, ’71, Bishop of Massachusetts, was 
elected a member of the Corporation of Harvard College on Jan. 8. 
” Bishop Lawrence has served as a member of the Board of 
Retirements," Overseers during the years 1894-1906 and 1907-13, and 
nee charge of the committee which raised the teachers’ 
endowment fund of a half-dozen years ago. — Two veteran teachers of 
the University, Prof. F. G. Peabody, 69, and Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, 
concluded their active service at the University with the close of the 
first half-year. Prof. Palmer will serve the University during the re- 
mainder of the year, however, as visiting professor to the four Western 
colleges with which Harvard made exchange arrangements a year or two 
ago. — Prof. J. C. Gray, ’59, has retired from the staff of the Law 
School owing to somewhat impaired health.— Dr. W. C. Farrabee, ’00, 
has resigned his position as instructor in anthropology to undertake work 
for the University of Pennsylvania. — Prof. R. B. Perry, p’97, has been 
promoted from an assistant professorship to a professorship in philo- 
sophy.— Dr. A. N. Holcombe, ’06, has been promoted to an assistant pro- 
fessorship of government.— During the absence of Prof. C. H. Haskins, 
h ’08, Prof. J. A. Walz, p ’95, will be acting dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences. — The Hon. Bertrand Russell, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed lecturer in philosophy for the 
second half of next year.— William Phillips, ‘00, has been appointed 
Regent of the College. This post has remained vacant since the resigna- 
tion of C. M. Stearns, ’01, three years ago; in the mean time, the duties 
of the office have been performed by the Dean of Harvard College. — 
C. F. Adams, 2d, ’88, Treasurer of Harvard College, has been appointed 
Chief Marshal for the next Commencement. — Dr. R. P. Strong has 
been appointed professor of tropical medicine. He will organize and have 
charge of a new department in the Medical School which will give sys- 
tematic instruction in the study and treatment of tropical diseases. Funds 
have been provided for the support of the new department by guarantees 
covering the first five years; it is hoped to have a permanent endowment 
at the expiration of this time. The new department has three distinct 
ends in mind, namely, to carry on research in tropical diseases, to give 
special instruction to physicians who purpose going to the Tropics, and 
to give general instruction to regular students at the Medical School. 
The Associated Harvard Clubs are establishing a number of scholar- 
ships of $300 each to be assigned to Freshmen from certain Western and 
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Southern States in order to insure representation at Harvard from all the 
States of the Union. In 1913-14 there will probably be priscenancous 
not less than 11 nor more than 14 of these scholarships, and ®4 Personal 

they will be awarded to properly qualified applicants for admission to Har- 
vard College, preference being given to students from Arizona, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Florida, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, West Virginia, and Wyoming ; all these States having 
been represented in 1911-12 by less than 4 students. — The portrait of 
Dean Briggs is being painted by Edmund C. Tarbell, the Boston artist. 
It will probably be hung in the Living-Room of the Union as a gift from 
five recent college classes. Dean Briggs recently gave a lecture at Yale 
University on the Harvard Foundation. The lecture, which dealt with 
the general relations existing between the two universities, has been the 
subject of much favorable comment. — According to the names enrolled 
on the books of various athletic managers, 993 students took some regular 
part in athletics during the recent autumn. — R. T. P. Storer, ’14, of 
Boston, was elected captain of the football team for next year. — W. F. 
Garcelon, / 95, who has been graduate treasurer of athletics for five 
years, has resigned this position. No successor has as yet been chosen. — 
A committee has been appointed to raise money for enlarging the Pea- 
body Museum in accordance with the plans originally made. — The Top- 
pan Prize for 1911-12 has been awarded to Ralph Emerson Hellman, 4G, 
of Ida Grove, Ia., for an essay on “ Chicago Traction.” — The Division 
of Philosophy has been organized into a new Department of Philosophy 
and Psychology, with Prof. R. B. Perry as chairman. — The committee 
for the selection of Rhodes Scholars from Massachusetts have selected 
G. H. Gifford, 13, of East Baston, from among several candidates. 
Three nominations, all Harvard men, were made on the basis of eompet- 
itive examinations in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics, the successful can- 
didate being then decided upon by the committee. — Prof. G. F. Swain 
of the Department of Engineering has been elected president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and Prof. B. O. Peirce has been 


chosen president of the American Physical Society. 
W. B. Munro, p ‘99. 
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Meeting of Oct. 7, 1912. 
(Additional.) 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Philosophy to serve from 
Feb. 1, 1913, whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Ralph Barton 
Perry was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Moseley Professor of Surgery to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912, — whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Harvey Cushing was elected. 


Meeting of Oct. 28, 1912. 
(Additional.) 
Voted to appoint Arthur Norman Hol- 
combe, Assistant Professor of Govern- 
ment for five years from Feb. 1, 1913. 


Meeting of Nov. 11, 1912. 


The President reported the death of 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, Fellow of the Cor- 
poration, which occurred on the 4th in- 
stant in the 61st year of his age. 

The President reported the death of 
Oliver Clinton Wendell, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy, which occurred on 
the 5th instant in the 68th year of his 
age. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$1000 from the estate of Henry W. 
Haynes, his bequest to the Library of the 
Peabody Museum. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mr. Henry L. Higginson for his gift of 
$6000, his first payment on account of his gen- 
erous offer of $6000 a year for five years to be 
used for general purposes in the Department 
of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, under 
the direction of Prof. M. J. Rosenau. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for his gift of $2500 
towards the investigation of Infantile Para- 
lysis, to be used under the direction of Prof. 
M. J. Rosenau. 

To Mr. Andrew W. Preston for his gift of 
$2000 on account of his generous offer of $2000 
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a year for five years for furthering the study of 
the economic resources and commerce of 
South America, in accordance with a letter 
from the Dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration to Mr. Preston, dated 
April 16, 1909, and Mr. Preston's reply 
thereto, dated April 20, 1909. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
of $625, the first quarterly payment for the 
year 1912-13 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arnold Arboretum in accord- 
ance with the vote of May 26, 1911. 

To Mr. Charles 8S. Bird for his gift of $400 
for the Charles Sumner Scholarships for the 
years 1911-12 and 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Menorah Society for the 
gift of $300, the payment for the Harvard 
Menorah Prizes for the years 1909-10, 1910- 
11, and 1911-12. 

To the Harvard Men of Newton for their 
gift of $150 for the ‘Scholarship of the Har- 
vard Men of Newton,” to be assigned to an 
undergraduate of Harvard College whose home 
isor has been in Newton, the award to be 
made by the special committee of the Har- 
vard Men of Newton. 

To Mr. Parmely W. Herrick for his gift of 
$150 for the Harvard Club of Cleveland 
Scholarship for 1912-13. 

To Messrs. J. Franklin McElwain and 
Thomas W. Slocum for their gifts of $250 each, 
to be used for research work in the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. George B. Shattuck for his gift of $20 
towards the purchase of a collection of Spanish 
plays. 

Towards the South End House Fellowship: 
to Prof. Frederick L. Olmsted, of $5, Mr. 
Frederick P. Cabot, of $10, Mr. Robert Ho- 
mans, of $3, and Mr. Francis W. Hunnewell, 
2d, of $15. 

* To Professor Franz Pfaff for his gift of about 
4000 reprints and bound sets of scientific 
journals. 

To Mrs. George Fiske for her gift, in mem- 
ory of her husband, of rubbings from brasses 
on tombs in English churches, and of books on 
the subject of chalchotryptics. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect Nov. 
1, 1912: Arthur J. Eames, as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Botany; Charles F. 
MacDonald, Jr., as Assistant in Opera- 
tive Dentistry. From Feb. 1, 1913: 
Franz Pfaff as Professor of Pharmaco- 
logy and Therapeutics. 

Voted that the title of Horatio LeSeur 
Andrews be changed from Assistant to 
Instructor in Prosthetic Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint Horace Newton Lee, 
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Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany from 
Nov. 1, 1912, for the remainder of the 
current academic year. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 
Proctor: Wilfred Eldred. Medical School: 
Alumni Assistants. Louis Harry New- 
burgh, in the Theory and Practice of 
Physic; Henry Chase Marble, in Sur- 
gery. Instructor. Edward Grant Birge, 
in Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 
Graduate School of Medicine: Assistant. 
William Holbrook Lowell, in Ophthal- 
mology. Fellow. Thomas Edward Caul- 
field, in Ophthalmology. Lecturers. 
Charles Francis Withington, on Medi- 
cine; John Washburn Bartol, on Medi- 
cine. Dental School: Assistants. Edward 
Patrick White, in Operative Dentistry; 
Rufus Henry Gould, in Prosthetic Den- 
tistry; St. Clair Allan Wodell, in Pros- 
thetic Dentistry. Administrative Boards: 
For University Extension. James Hardy 
Ropes, Dean; Paul Henry Hanus, Clif- 
ford Herschel Moore, William Bennett 
Munro, George Washington Pierce, 
Hector James Hughes, Louis Allard, 
Kenneth Grant Tremayne Webster. Of 
the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. Edwin Francis Gay, Dean; Wil- 
liam Morse Cole, Oliver Mitchell Went- 
worth Sprague, William Emmanuel 
Rappard, William James Cunningham, 
Lincoln Frederick Schaub, William Jo- 
seph Hobbs, William Bliss Medlicott, 
Herbert Beeman Dow, John Farwell 
Moors, Arch Wilkinson Shaw, Paul 
Terry Cherington, Seldon Osgood Mar- 
tin, Charles Chester Lane, Clarence 
Bertrand Thompson, Melvin Thomas 
Copeland, Edgar Judson Rich. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Gurney Professor of History and Politi- 
cal Science, to serve from Sept. 1, 1912: 
— whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Charles Homer Haskins 
was elected. 
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Voted to proceed to the election ofa 
McLean Professor of Ancient and Mod- 
ern History, to serve from Sept. 1, 1912: 
— whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Edward Channing was 
elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sistant Professor George Henry Chase 
for the second half of the academic year 
1913-14, in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted, on recommendation of the Fac- 
ulty of Applied Science, that authoriza- 
tion be given for the registration, in that 
Faculty, of students in any applied sci- 
ence; and that the degrees of Master of 
Science and Doctor of Science be con- 
ferred, on the recommendation of that 
Faculty, with a designation of the field of 
applied science. 

Voted to approve the following action 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 


(1) That the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics be authorized to require 
of all students whose field of concentration lies 
in this Division, in addition to the present re- 
quirements stated in terms of courses for the 
Bachelor’s degree, a special final examination 
upon each student’s field of concentration; and 
that the passing of this examination shall be 
necessary in order to fulfil the requirements for 
concentration in this Division. 

(2) That students who pass this special ex- 
amination may be excused from the regular 
final examinations in such courses of their last 
year as fall within the Division of History, 
Government and Economics in the same way 
that candidates for distinction who pass a 
public test may now be excused under the 
rules of the Faculty. 

(3) That this requirement go into effect with 
the class entering in 1913. 

(4) That the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics submit for the sanction 
of the Faculty the detailed rules for the final 
examinations and such a detailed scheme of 
tutorial assistance as may be adopted before 
these are put into effect by the Division. 


Meeting of Nov. 25, 1912. 
The following minute was adopted to 
be spread upon the records: 


Arthur Tracy Cabot, a member of the Cor- 
poration since 1896, died at Boston on Nov. 
4, 1912. 
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He had reached the highest rank in his pro- 
fession when elected to this body. He had 
obtained this success by abundant knowledge, 
by clear thinking, by great industry, and by 
absolute control of all his faculties in the pre- 
sence of great perils. 

At this Board he showed the same capacity 
for seeing plainly through any disturbing cir- 
cumstances the end to be attained. 

Accurate, firm, courteous, and devoted to all 
the interests of the University, he gave to the 
questions of its administration the same unself- 
ish care which made him even to the last a 


great leader in the public work of protecting 


human life. 


The receipt of $1520.80 additional 
from the estate of Mrs. Rebecca A. 
Greene, for the use of the Medical 
School, was reported. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire toexpress their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $2500 on account of his generous offer of 
$5000 a year for ten years, beginning with the 
year 1909-10, for instruction in Municipal 
Government, in addition to that already given. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1250, the first half-yearly payment on ac- 
count of their offer of $2500 a year for five 
years, for supporting the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in connection with the course in 
Municipal Government. 

To Mrs. Oliver Ames for her gift of $2000 
for present use at the Botanic Garden. 

To Prof. Edward C. Pickering for his gift of 
$1000 for immediate use at the Observatory. 

To Miss Mary L. Ware for her gift of $600 
for the payment of a certain salary for 1912- 
13 in the library of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Amos Tuck French for his gift of 
$500 towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional gift 
of $400 towards the expenses at the Observa- 
tory of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

To the Department of the Classics for the 
gift of $200 towards the repayment of ad- 
vances made by the President and Fellows for 
the purchase of books for the Classical Li- 
brary. 

To the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $150, the final payment for the Scholar- 
ship for 1910-11. 

For the anonymous gift of $100 for the 
Henry Weidemann Locke Scholarship for the 
year 1912-13. 

Towards the South End House Fellowship: 
To Mr. Augustus Hemenway, Jr., of $25; to 
Prof. Archibald C. Coolidge of $10 and to 
Prof. Frank L. Kennedy of $5. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
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gift of $100 towards a certain salary for 1912- 
13 


To Mrs. E. Preble Motley for her gift of 
$100 to be added to the Twentieth Massachu- 
setts Regiment Volunteer Infantry Fund. 

To Prof. Edwin F. Gay for his gift of $10 
for the purchase of books on Economics for the 
College Library. 

To Mrs. George B, Shattuck for her gift of 
$10 towards the purchase of a collection of 
Spanish plays. 

To Mr. W. Cameron Forbes for his gift of a 
collection of specimens of natural history and 
ethnological material from the Philippine 
Islands. 

To Mr. Walter H. Cottingham for his val- 
ued services in lecturing before the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

Towards the purchase of a collection of 
Chinese birds: To Dr. John C. Phillips of $400 
and to Dr. Thomas Barbour of $200. 

Towards the payment for a lecture to be 
given by Dr. Jean Beck: To Messrs. Edward 
Ruhl and James M. Olmstead of $12.50 each, 
and to Mr. Frederick P. Fish of $25. 

To each giver towards establishing an En- 
dowment Fund for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: David Frank Ed- 
wards as Instructor in Industrial Organ- 
ization, to take effect Sept. 1, 1912; Wil- 
liam Elwood Byerly as Perkins Professor 
of Mathematics to take effect Sept. 1, 
1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: For one year from Sept. 1, 1912: 
Harry Casad Ross, Assistant in Fine 
Arts; Francis Solomon Wyner, Assistant 
in Government; Charles Francis Ab- 
bott, Assistant in Government. For the 
first-half of 1913-14: Reinhold Frederick 
Alfred Hoernlé, Lecturer on Philosophy. 

Voted to appoint William Sturgis 
Bigelow, J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., 
and Robert Bacon, Trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts for one year from Jan. 
1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint William Elwood 
Byerly Perkins Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1913. 


Meeting of Dec. 9, 1912. 


Voied that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
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following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mrs. Charles Osmyn Brewster for her 
gift of $10,000, in memory of her husband of 
the Class of 1879, to be known as the ‘‘ Charles 
Osmyn Brewster Fund,’’ the income to be ap- 
plied to purposes of the department of Music 
in accordance with the terms of her letter 
dated Nov. 21, 1912. 

To Mrs. William L. Putnam for her gift of 
$1000 for a certain salary. 

To Mrs. Edward M. Cary for her gift of 
$1000 additional towards improvements at the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To the English Society for Psychical Re- 
search for the gift of $500 to be added to the 
Richard Hodgson Memorial Fund. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. Bronson M. Cutting for his gift of 
$300 towards a certain salary for 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Hawaii for the gift 
of $200 for the Scholarship for the year 1912- 
13. 

To the Harvard Club of Hingham for the 
gift of $100 for the Scholarship for the year 
1912-13. 

To Mr. James Lloyd Derby for his gift of 
$25 for the purchase of books relating to the 
Philippine Islands. 

To Dr. George H. Monks for the gift of $25 
for the purchase of certain apparatus for the 
Surgical Department of the Dental School. 

To Mr. Marcus B. Whitney for his gift of 
$25 to be added to the Loan Fund of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of a 
replica of the bas-relief of his father, the late 
Alexander Agassiz, and which will be placed 
in the Faculty Room in University Hall. 

To Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., for his gift 
of two Wadsworth portraits. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of $10, 
the tenth annual payment under the pro- 
visions of clause forty of the will of, Jerome 
Wheelock as amended by section seventeen of 
the modifications and amendments thereof. 


The resignation of Lee Oscar Lawrie 
as Instructor in Modeling was received 
and accepted to take effect Nov. 1, 1912. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: Lesley Hinckley Spooner, As- 
sistant in Bacteriology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1912; James Albert Honeij, Fel- 
low in Bacteriology from Dec. 1, 1912, 
for the remainder of 1912-13; Charles 
Sedgwick Minot, Director of the Labora- 
tory of Anatomy from Dec. 1, 1912; 
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Bertrand Arthur William Russell, Lec- 
turer on Philosophy for the second half 
of 1913-14; Benjamin Apthorp Gould 
Fuller, Instructor in Philosophy from 
Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted that, commencing with the year 
1913-14, the James Jackson Cabot Fel- 
lowship in Surgical Research be estab- 
lished with a stipend of $350, to be paid 
from the James Jackson Cabot Fund. 

Voted that the Coburn Players be per- 
mitted to give four performances. during 
the next session of the Summer School, 
either in Sever Quadrangle, or, in case of 
bad weather, in Sanders Theatre. 

Voted that permission be given to the 
Cambridge School Board for the use of 
the Hemenway Gymnasium, adjoining 
concrete courts, and the Divinity Field, 
for organized instruction in general gym- 
nastics, etc., for such children of the pub- 
lic schools as it may send there during 
hours that will not interfere with the use 
by regular students. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. W. S. Ferguson for the year 1913- 
14 in order that he may serve as Profes- 
sor at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. 


Meeting of Dec. 30, 1912. 

Voted that the President and Fejlows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$3750 on account of his offer towards the pay- 
ment of the new organ in Appleton Chapel. 

To the Harvard Medical Alumni Association 
for the gift of $2000, to be used for the pay- 
ment in the Medical School, of four Alumni 
Assistants for 1912-13, in accordance with a 
letter from the Association dated October 24, 
1906. 

To Prof. Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $1750 for the purchase of books on Euro- 
pean history. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
$1000, the second payment on account of his 
offer of $1000 a year for two years for assist- 
ance in completing a revised Draper Cata- 
logue for the Observatory. 
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To Mr. Francis Welles Hunnewell, 2d, for 
his gift of $500, to be added to the principal 
of the Willard Peele Hunnewell Fund. 

For the gift of $500 ‘‘in memory of Josiah P. 
Quincy,”’ to be added to the principal of the 
Richard Hodgson Memorial Fund. 

To Messrs. James J. Putnam and Moorfield 
Storey, Trustees, for the gift of $300 towards 
defraying the expenses of the department of 
Neuropathology. 

To the Harvard Club of Maine for the gift 
of $150 for the Scholarship for the year 1912- 
13. 

To the Harvard Club of Nebraska for the 
gift of $150 for the Scholarship for the year 
1912-13. 

To the Aesculapian Club for the gift of $190 
for a special research work; if the work is suf- 
ficiently productive to warrant publication, 
the publication is to be accredited to the Med- 
ical School. 

To Mr. James J. Storrow for his gift of $100 
to the Department of Education towards de- 
fraying the expenses of publishing a doctor's 
thesis. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Philippe B. Marcou for his gift of 
$50 for the Jeremy Belknap Prize for the 
year 1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$22 for lectures in the Summer School of 
1912. 

To Mr. Henry Abrahams for his valued 
services in lecturing before the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Henry A. Torrey for her generous 
offer of books and pamphlets, from the library 
of her late husband, to the library of the De- 
partment of Chemistry. 

To each giver toward increasing the in- 
come of the Arnold Arboretum. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of $500 
from the estate of Alfred W. Hoyt towards a 
certaip salary. 


Voted that the bequest of Frederick 
Blanchard be accepted in accordance 
with the following clause in his will: 

7th. To the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College to the use of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoélogy at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, all my entomological collections. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Edward Lorraine 
Young, as Assistant in Anatomy, to take 
effect Dec. 1, 1912; Norreys Jephson 
O’Conor, as Assistant in English, to take 
effect Jan. 1, 1913; William Curtis Fara- 
bee, as Instructor in Anthropology, to 
take effect Feb. 1, 1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
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ments: For one year from Sept. 1, 
1912: Kurt Hermann Thoma, Assist- 
ant in Dental Anatomy (Medical 
School); John Hammond Blodgett, Fel- 
low in Laryngology; John Bapst Blake, 
Instructor in Surgery (Dental School); 
Arthur Sylvester Crowley, Assistant in 
Operative Dentistry. From Jan. 1, 
1913, for the remainder of 1912-13: How- 
ard Rollin Patch, Assistant in English; 
Roger Noble Burnham, Instructor in 
Modeling. For the second half of 1912- 
13: Fred Wayne Catlett, Lecturer on 
Municipal Government; Frank Clifford 
Whitmore, Assistant in Chemistry. For 
three years from Dec. 1, 1912: Arthur 
Brewster Emmons, 2d, Director for Ap- 
pointments for Medical Alumni. For 
the academic year 1913-14: Alfred Mars- 
ton Tozzer, Director of the International 
School of -American Archaeology and 
Ethnology in Mexico. For Summer Ses- 
sion of 1913: Winthrop Perrin Haynes, 
Instructor in Geology. From Feb. 1, 
1913: Louis Joseph Alexander Mer- 
cier, Instructor in French. From Sept. 
1, 1913: Robert Howard Lord, Instrue- 
tor in History; Dunham Jackson, In- 
structor in Mathematics. For three 
years from Jan. 1, 1913: James Savage 
Stone, Instructor in Surgery. 

Voted to appoint Lawrence Joseph 
Rhea, Assistant Professor of Pathology, 
for five years from Sept. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint William Phillips, 
Regent, from Dec. 11, 1912. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Ephraim Emerton for the 
second half of the academic year 1913- 
14, in accordance with the rules estab- 
lished by this Board May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of Jan. 8, 1913. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Fellow of the Corporation in place of 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, deceased; — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
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peared that Willidam Lawrence was 
elected. 


Meeting of Jan. 13, 1918. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Miss Harriet Otis Cruft for her gift of 
$50,000 for the new high tension electrical 
laboratory building, to be called the Cruft 
Memorial Building. 

To Prof. and Mrs. Frederick C. Shattuck 
for their gift of $25,000, in fulfilment of their 
generous offer for the establishment of the 
Arthur Tracy Cabot Fellowship in Surgery. 

To Mr. Jacob H. Schiff for his gift of $3000, 
$1200 thereof to be used for the payment of 
copying cuneiform tablets, etc., in the Semitic 
Museum for 1912-13 and 1913-14, and $1800 
to be used, with the remainder of his former 
gifts for explorations at Samaria, in publishing 
the results of the expedition. 

To Dr. John C. Phillips for his gift of $1000, 
to be used under the advice of a committee 
composed of the Shattuck Professor, the As- 
sociate Professor of Pathology and the donor, 
for work in the department of Pathology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500 
for present use at the Botanic Museum. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500, 
her fifth payment on account of her generous 
offer of $1000 a year for five years, in memory 
of her father, Charles Elliott Perkins, for the 
purchase of books and materials bearing on the 
history and development of that part of Amer- 
ica which lies beyond the Alleghanies. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $300, 
to be used for the expenses of the Harvard 
Commission on Western History. 

To Mr. Edward D. Brandegee for his gift 
of $500 towards the payment of a certain 
salary. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her gift of $400 
additional toward the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on account 
of the Draper Memorial. 

To Mr. D. Crawford Clark for his gift of 
$250, the third annual instalment on account 
of his offer of $250a year for five years, to- 
wards the payment of a certain salary. 

To the Society of Printers for the gift of 
$212.44, a contribution toward the support of 
the course in Printing in the Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

To Mrs. Francis Bowen for her gift of $100, 
to be used for the benefit of some poor stu- 
dent. 

To the Harvard Club of Fitchburg for the 
gift of $150 for the Scholarship for the year 
1912-13. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $40 
for a prize for the encouragement of the study 
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of the Old Testament among undergraduates 
in Harvard and Radcliffe Colleges. 

To Mr. Walter W. Naumburg for his annual 
gift of $100 for the purchase of books on 
Shakespeare. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his 
gift of $50 for the purchase of books in the 
Geological Department. 

To Prof. William B. Munro for his gift of 
$62.25, to be used as a special gift to be ap- 
plied towards his courses in Government. 

To Mr. Thomas W. Lamont for his gift of 
$250, his annual subscription toward the 
maintenance fund of the Collis P. Huntington 
Memorial Hospital. 

To the Marchesa Peruzzi de’ Medici for her 
gift of a manuscript copy of a discourse given 
by her grandfather, Judge Story, before the 
Alumni of Harvard University, in Sept. 
1842. ‘ 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$12,608.63 additional, with interest amount- 
ing to $95, the amount of a refund upon the 
inheritance tax, the balance of the share of 
Harvard College in the residuary estate of 
Charles Nicholas McCall. 


The resignation of John Chipman 
Gray as Royall Professor of Law was re- 
ceived and accepted, to take effect Feb. 
1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint John Chipman Gray, 
Royall Professor of Law, Emeritus, from 
Feb. 1, 1913. 

Voted to appoint Franz Boas, Lecturer 
on Anthropology for the second half of 
1912-13. 

Voted to appoint Archer Butler Hul- 
bert, Archivist to the Commission on 
Western History from Jan. 1, 1913, to 
Sept. 30, 1913. 

Voted to reappoint Robert Matteson 
Johnston, Assistant Professor of Mod- 
ern History for five years from Sept. 
1, 1913. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Tropical Medicine to serve 
for five years from Feb. 1, 1913, — 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that Richard Pearson Strong was 
elected. 

Voted to award the Woodbury Lowery 
Fellowship for 1913-14 to Charles 
Homer Haskins. 

Voted to organize a University Press 
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and to appoint the following Syndics 
for the same, to serve during the re- 
mainder of the academic year; Messrs. 
Robert Bacon and Charles H. Thurber 
— Professors George F. Moore, George 
L. Kittredge, Edwin F. Gay, Arthur E. 
Kennelly, Walter B. Cannon. 

Voted to appoint Charles Chester 
Lane, Director of the University Press 
from Jan. 18, 1913. 


Meeting of Jan. 27, 1918. 


Voted that the President and Feilows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mrs. Amos L. Hopkins for her gift of 
$5000 to establish, in memory of her husband, 
the Amos Lawrence Hopkins Memorial Free 
Bed Fund in the Collis P. Huntington Mem- 
orial Hospital. 

To Mr. William Endicott, Jr., for his gift of 
$7750 toward the payment of the new organ 
in Appleton Chapel. 

To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his addi- 
tional gift of $4000 towards the payment of the 
new organ in Appleton Chapel. 

To Mrs. L. Carteret Fenno for her gift of 
$5000 toward the addition to the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mrs. David P. Kimball for her gift of 
$1000 toward the addition to the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mr.Francis Skinner for his gift of $1500, 
his first payment on account of his additional 
offer of $5000 for the purchase of books for the 
library of the Arnold Arboretum, as a mem- 
orial to his father, Francis Skinner, of the 
Class of 1862. 

To Mr. William Endicott, Jr., for his gift of 
$1500 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Prof. Archibald C. Coolidge for his gift 
of $1250 for the purchase of books on Euro- 
pean history. 

To Prof. Edward C. Pickering for his ad- 
ditional gift of $1000 for present use at the 
Observatory. 

Toward the purchase of a collection of Eng- 
lish Historical tracts: to Mr. William Phillips, 
of $1000, to Mr. Gardiner M. Lane, of $500, 
to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., of $500, to Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, of $100, and to Mr. Francis 
R. Appleton, of $100. 

To Lady Sybil Cutting for her gift of $125, 
the final payment for a scholarship for 1912- 
13. 

To Prof. John E. Wolff for his additional 
gift of $200 towards the purchase of aérolites 
for the Mineralogical Museum. 
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To Dr. John C. Phillips for his additional 
gift of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Randolph C. Grew for his gift of 
$200 towards the South End House Fellow- 
ship. 

To the Harvard Club of Buffalo for the gift 
of $200 for the Scholarship for the year 1912- 
13. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the additional gift of $200, the second pay- 
ment for the Scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the 
gift of $125 towards the Scholarship for the 
year 1912-13. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift of 
$50, the final payment for the Scholarship for 
the year 1912-13. 

To Mr. W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., for his 
gift of $250 for the W. Graham Bowdoin, Jr., 
Scholarship for the year 1912-13. 

To Mrs. William W. Goodwin for the gift of 
the Cross of the Order of the Redeemer which 
the King of Greece presented to Prof. Good- 
win in 1883. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$24.23 additional from the estate of James L. 
Whitney in accordance with the twelfth clause 
in his will, for the benefit of the Whitney 
Library in the Museum of Comparative 
Zodlogy. 


The resignation of Gerald Blake as As- 
sistant in Clinical Medicine was received 
and accepted, to take effect Feb. 1, 
1913. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: From Feb. 1, 1913 for the remain- 
der of the current academic year: Ralph 
Clinton Larrabee, Assistant in Clinical 
Medicine. For the second half of 1912- 
13: Burton Merrill Varney, Assistant in 
Meteorology. For the year 1912-13: 
Judson Clarence Slack, Assistant in 
Operative Dentistry; Herman Everett 
Hichborn, Assistant in Prosthetic Dent- 
istry; Fred Ford Flanders, Fellow in 
Biological Chemistry. For one year 
from Sept. 1, 1913: William Caspar 
Graustein, Instructor in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint John Albrecht Walz, 
Acting Dean of the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences, for the second half of 
1912-13. 

Voted to grant partial leave of absence 
to Prof. H. E. Clifford for the second 
half of the year 1912-13, that he may 
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serve at the Annapolis School of Engin- 
eering. 

Voted to approve the organization of 
the Department of Tropical Medicine in 
the Graduate School of Medicine. 

Voted that Dr. Strong be appointed to 
take administrative charge of the De- 
partment of Tropical Medicine, organ- 
ized at first in the Graduate School, but 
giving instruction for undergraduates 
as soon as is practical. 

Under vote of Feb. 8, 1904, gifts 
amounting to $25 have been received for 
current expenses at the Gray Herbar- 
ium. 

Under vote of Dec. 30, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $18,160 have been re- 
ceived towards increasing the income of 
the Arnold Arboretum. 

Under vote of Nov. 25, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $14,220 have been re- 
ceived towards establishing an Endow- 
ment Fund for the Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 

Under vote of Jan. 8, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $27,315 have been re- 
ceived towards the maintenance fund 
for the new Music Building. 

Under vote of Aug. 23, 1912, gifts 
amounting to $1000 have been received 
towards the Thomas Dwight Memorial 
Fund. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, Dec. 11, 1912. 


The following 19 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. H. Elliott, 
Endicott, Gordon, Grant, Greene, Hig- 
ginson, Lamont, Lawrence, Morgan, 
Rand, Richardson, Sexton, Warren, 
Wigglesworth, Williams, Wister. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
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Fellows of Oct. 28, 1912, appointing 
Arthur Norman Holcombe, Assistant 
Professor of Government for five years 
from Feb. 1, 1913; appointing members 
of the Administrative Board of the 
Dental School for 1912-13; amending 
the ninth and twentieth statutes of the 
University as follows: 


9. Degrees. By inserting in the ninth line, 
after the words, ‘‘ Bachelor of Divinity” the 
words “Master of Divinity’; and omitting 
in the tenth and eleventh lines the words 
“Bachelor of Agricultural Science.” 

20. Appointment of Officers with the Con- 
sent of the Overseers. By substituting in the 
last line but one the word ‘‘ Adviser"’ for the 
word “Visitor.” 


And the Board voted to consent to these 
votes. 

The election of Charles Homer Has- 
kins, Gurney Professor of History and 
Political Science to serve from Sept. 1, 
1912; and of Edward Channing, McLean 
Professor of Ancient and Modern His- 
tory to serve from Sept. 1, 1912; and 
said votes were laid over under the rules. 

The Board consented to the votes of 
the President and Fellows of Nov. 11, 
1912, approving the following action of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 


(1) That the Division of History, Govern- 
ment, and Economics be authorized to require 
of all students whose field of concentration 
lies in this Division, in addition to the present 
requirements stated in terms of courses for the 
Bachelor’s degree, a special final examination 
upon each student's field of concentration; 
and that the passing of this examination shall 
be necessary in order to fulfil the requirements 
for concentration in this Division. 

(2) That students who pass this special 
examination may be excused from the regular 
final examinations in such courses of their 
last year as fall within the Division of History, 
Government and Economies in the same way 
that candidates for distinction who pass a 
public test may now be excused under the 
rules of the Faculty. 

(3) That this requirement go into effect 
with the class entering in 1913. 

(4) That the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economies submit for the sanction 
of the Faculty the detziled rules for the final 
examinations and such a detailed scheme of 
tutorial assistance as may be adopted before 
these are put into effect by the Division. 
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Authorizing, on recommendation of the 
Faculty of Applied Science, the regis- 
tration in that Faculty of students in any 
Applied Science; and the conferring of 
the degrees of Master of Science and 
Doctor of Science, with a designation of 
the field of Applied Science; appointing 
members of the Administrative Board of 
the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration and of the Administrative 
Board for University Extension for the 
year 1912-13. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of William Sturgis Bigelow, John 
Templeman Coolidge, Jr., and Robert 
Bacon, Trustees of the Museum of Fine 
Arts for one year from Jan. 1, 1913; of 
William Elwood Byerly, Perkins Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, Emeritus, from 
Sept. 1, 1913; of Harvey Cushing, Mose- 
ley Professor of Surgery, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1912; and of Ralph Barton 
Perry, Professor of Philosophy to serve 
from Feb. 1, 1913. 

Mr. Greene, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee appointed at the last meeting of the 
Board to consider ways of making the 
meetings of the Board more fruitful and 
efficient, informally and orally com- 
municated to the Board various sugges- 
tions which had been received by said 
Committee from Departments of the 
University and others, and in connection 
therewith offered the following votes, 
which were adopted by the Board: 

1. That hereafter the President of the 
University be requested to communicate 
to the Chairmen respectively of the 
various Visiting Committees, appoint- 
ments and elections of Faculty rank as 
soon as the same shall be made by the 
President and Fellows, and previous to 
the meetings of the Board at which such 
appointments and elections shall be 
formally presented. 

2. That said Committee shall prepare, 
for submission to the Board at its next 






meeting, a program of events to occupy 
a special meeting of the Board of two or 
more consecutive days in the spring of 
the present academic year. 

8. That until the further order of 
this Board, all meetings of the Board 
shall be held in University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, instead of at 50 State Street, 
Boston. 

Upon the suggestion of the Secretary 
of the Board, the Board voted that the 
Secretary be instructed to investigate 
the advisability and the cost of having 
duplicate copies prepared, with proper 
indices thereto, of the early records of 
the Board, and to report thereon at the 
next Stated Meeting of the Board. 


Stated Meeting, Jan. 8, 1913. 


The following 21 members were pre- 
sent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, Delano, 
C. W. Eliot, Endicott, Frothingham, 
Gaston, Grant, Lamont, Markham, 
Meyer, Morgan, Peabody, Rand, Rich- 
ardson, Sexton, Swayze, Warren, Wig- 
glesworth, Williams, Wister. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, President Eliot was elected 
President pro tempore. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 8, 1913, communicating 
to the Board of Overseers the death of 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, a Fellow of the 
Corporation, and asking that the Presi- 
dent and Fellows may have the consent 
of the Overseers to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Fellow in his place; and the 
Board voted to give their consent 
thereto. 

Subsequently the President of the 
University presented the vote of the 
President and Fellows of Jan. 8, 1913, 
electing William Lawrence, A.B., D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., a Fellow of the Corpora- 
tion in place of Arthur Tracy Cabot, 
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deceased, and said vote was laid over 
under the rules. 

Various appointments were concurred 
in. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented his Annual Report for the aca- 
demic year of 1911-1912, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Re- 
ports’ and Resolutions, and upon the 
recommendation of that Committee was 
accepted by the Board and ordered to 
be printed. 

The President of the University, in 
the absence of the Treasurer, presented 
the Treasurer’s Annual Statement of the 
financial affairs of the University for the 
year ending June 30, 1912, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on 
Treasurer’s Accounts. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of November 11, 1912, electing 
Edward Channing, McLean Professor 
of Ancient and Modern History to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1912; Charles Homer 
Haskins, Gurney Professor of History 
and Political Science to serve from Sept. 
1, 1912, were taken from the table, and 
the Board voted to consent to these 
votes. 

Mr. Williams, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Reports and Resolutions, 
offered the following vote, which was 
adopted by the Board: That the ap- 
pointment by the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions of Prof. W. A. Neilson 
and Assistant Dean H. A. Yeomans 
upon the Committee on the Relation of 
the University to Secondary Schools, in 
place of Mr. Edgar H. Wells and Prof. 
William B. Munro, who had ceased to 
be members of said Committee, be, and 
the same is, hereby ratified and con- 
firmed, and that subject to this change 
the list of Visiting Committees, pub- 
lished in the Annual Catalogue for the 
academic year of 1912-1913, be and the 
same is hereby ratified and established. 


Mr. Endicott presented and read the 
Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Gray Herbarium, and, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Reports 
and Resolutions, it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Wister presented an oral and in- 
formal report, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Music, informing the Board that 
the necessary sum for the erection of a 
building for the Department of Music 
had been fully provided by subscriptions 
pledged by benefactors of that Depart- 
ment of the University. 

President Lowell presented the Report 
of the Special Committee of Seven, in 
relation to the preparation of a program 
for a two days’ session of the Board dur- 
ing the current academic year, and after 
debate thereon, the Board voted that 
said Committee be instructed to arrange 
for such session on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, April 8 and April 9, 1913, and to 
report fully the details of a program for 
such session at a subsequent meeting 
of the Board. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Rand, the 
Board further voted that said Special 
Committee of Seven be requested to 
consider also the advisability of chang- 
ing the dates of the Stated Meetings of 
the Board, with a view to making more 
convenient the attendance of members 
of the Board at such meetings. 

The Board voted that a Special Meet- 
ing of the Board be held at 50 State 
Street, Boston, on Jan. 15, 1913, to act 
upon the vote of the President and 
Fellows, electing William Lawrence a 
Fellow of the Corporation, and to trans- 
act any other business which may be 
brought before it and can be acted on at 
such meeting. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
an oral and informal report, with respect 
to his investigation of the advisability 
and cost of having duplicate copies pre- 
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pared, with proper indices thereto, of 
the early records of the Board, and re- 
quested that further time be granted to 
him to continue such investigations and 
to make report thereon to the Board, 
and the Board voted to grant his request. 


Special Meeting, Jan. 15, 1913. 


The following 14 members were pre- 
sent: Gov. Long, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. C. W. Eliot, 
Endicott, Frothingham, Gaston, Grant, 
Higginson, Richardson, Sexton, Warren, 
Wigglesworth, Williams. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 8, 1913, electing William Law- 
rence, A.B., D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., a 
Fellow of the Corporation, in place of 
Arthur Tracy Cabot, deceased, was 
taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 13, 1913, appointing 
John Chipman Gray, Royall Professor 
of Law, Emeritus, from Feb. 1, 1913, 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The election of Richard Pearson 
Strong, Professor of Tropical Medicine, 
to serve for five years from Feb. 1, 1913, 
was consented to, said election not being 
that of a permanent Professor. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL’S ANNUAL 
REPORT. 


{On Jan. 8, Pres. Lowell presented to the 
Overseers his report for the academic year 
1911-12. The following extracts cover some 
of the more important points. — Ep.] 


New Method of Admission. 
‘*Tn the last annual report figures were 
presented concerning the number and 
geographical distribution of students 





admitted to Harvard College under the 
old and new methods of examination. 
In the second year of its trial the new 
method has been used more freely, and 
the proportion of candidates who failed, 
although larger than under the old 
method, is much less than at the first 
experiment, perhaps because the nature 
of the test was better understood and 
fewer boys tried it merely on the chance 
that it would prove easy to pass. The 
number of candidates under the new 
plan and the percentage of failures for 
the two years have been as follows: 


1911 1912 
Applicants... ... 185 259 
Records not 
approved... 46 46 
Admitted....... 83=59.7%  154=72.3% 
Rejected....... 56=40.3% 59=27.7% 


Under the old plan 17.1 per cent of the 
candidates were rejected in 1911, and 
8.1 per cent did not reappear to com- 
plete their examinations in September; 
in 1912, 19.1 per cent were rejected, and 
6.1 per cent failed to reappear. 

“The distribution of the students ad- 
mitted by the new method geographic- 
ally, and as between public and private 
schools, does not differ much from last 
year, save that private preparatory 
schools in Massachusetts have begun to 
make some use of the new plan. Since 
it gives them greater freedom in their 
curricula, they are likely to resort to it 
more in the future. The following table 
shows the distribution for the two years 
by percentages: 

1911 1912 
Old New Old New 
Plan Plan Plan Plan 
From public schools... 45.7 80.5 41.8 79 
private and en- 


dowed schools 54.2 19.4 58.1 20.9 
schools in Massa- 


chusetts........ 72 41 72.7 42.2 
schools in New 
England..... 85 47 87.1 51.2 


schools in other 

Atlantic States8.5 31 8.1 28.5 
schools west of 

the Alleghanies 4.5 21 3.8 19.4 
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“That the new examinations are a 
good test of fitness for college work 
would seem clear from the records in 
their first year of the students recruited 
thereby as shown in the report of the 
Dean of Harvard College. The propor- 
tion of low grades among the seventy- 
nine Freshmen who entered in this way 
in 1911 is much less, and the proportion 
of high grades decidedly larger, than for 
the average of the class. These young 
men have proved that they are qualified 
to pursue college studies, and whether 
they could have passed all the examina- 
tions required under the old plan or not, 
they are admitted without conditions. 
The result is that of the 598 meu who 
were admitted by examintaion and actu- 
ally entered the Freshman class in 1912, 
402, or more than two thirds, entered 
clear. That is a great advantage both 
to them and to the College, for condi- 
tions are an additional burden upon stu- 
dents who ought to devote all their 
scholastic energy to college work. They 
are a heavy drag upon the Freshman 
year. Borne chiefly by those who are 
weakest, or least well equipped, they 
hold these men back and slow down the 
pace of the whole class.” 


Freshman Choices. 

“The report for last year contained 
also a table showing the number of 
Freshmen who had chosen each of the 
fields of study for the concentration of 
their college work. The choices made 
by the Freshmen last May were not very 
different; but for that very reason, as 
showing atendency rather than accident, 
a comparison of the two years is not 
without interest. The principal changes 
are increases in the actual numbers con- 
centrating in Classics, English, Compar- 
ative Literature, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, and Philosophy; and a slight 
relative decrease in the number in the 
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group of History, Economics, and 
Government. 


Cxorces or Supsects or CoNnceN- 
TRATION. 


Subjects Class of Class of 
1914 1915 
MNO ove cong cso ise cccie'e wets 12 22 
MOM es chie eek see eee “42 74 
Romance Languages....... 45 39 
Germanic Languages....... 9 14 
Comparative Literature.... 3 12 
History and Literature... .. 9 4 
ee eee ere 14 
See iar a Re Ree ate 9 6 
Architecture... ............ 6 
Too vaguely expressed as 
Modern Languages...... 9 

Total, Group I...... 156 185 
Engineeting..........0.... & 43 
ee ee ae ee ore 38 72 
TIN oss ers sélae a avecces sie, a 12 
on | Re ee 5 4 
PN ie ee Sait eco bee 4 7 
ANUTONGIORY «0.65.00 20-00.02 1 
Special Combinations. ..... 3 
Too vaguely expressed a 

Natural Sciences. ....... 2 

Total, Group II..... 119 141 
TOODOUNOB s500:6s:00400v0%s~ OO 132 
ee, Dae a ere 50 
Government :......66...06 2 33 
Anthropology........ 2 


Too vaguely expressed as 
History and Political 


PION 556.6 viarcas65 sin ea lays -arepei.gs ee 
Total, Group III.... "232 “217 
Mathematics.............. 9 21 
POY ski oon alae 3 9 
Total, Group IV..... 12 30 


Percentages of Concentration 


Language, Literature, Fine Arts 


GU MEUMC. oo ccccencssess OO%e GEG 


Natural Sciences.............. 28% 25% 
Economics, History, Government 45% 38% 
Mathematics and Philosophy... 2% 5% 


““A few men have been allowed for 
good reasons to change their field of con- 
centration, but they are not numerous 
enough to have a material effect upon 
the percentage. These tables indicate 
the main subjects of the students’ work, 
but we must remember that they by no 
means express either the range of studies 
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pursued by the individual student or 
the amount of instruction given by the 
several departments, for every under- 
graduate is obliged to distribute six of 
his courses among the groups in which 
his main work does not lie, and he may 
use his four free courses in the same 
way. 

“The oral examinations in French and 
German, which went into effect for the 
Class of 1914, required that no student 
should be registered as a Junior unless 
he could read one of those languages 
with fair ease and accuracy. The ex- 
aminations are held three or four times 
a year, and the result, as stated in the 
Jast annual report, has been in each case 
a failure by about one half of the appli- 
cants. But the student can work on the 
language and try until he passes; and 
the upshot illustrates the general experi- 
ence that students will rise to any reason- 
able standard which is seriously required; 
for by the end of October, 1912, only 
thirty-three members of the Class of 
1914 had failed to pass the examination. 
Thus the object of the rule has been in 
large measure attained, that of ensuring 
among the upper classmen an ability to 
use books in at least one foreign lan- 
guage.” 


General Examinations. 


“In the last annual report the adop- 
tion of general examinations in the 
Medical School, as a substitute for, or 
supplement to, the passing of a series of 
separate courses was described, and it 
was stated that in the Divinity School 
also the subject was under considera- 
tion. A general examination of this char- 
acter has now been adopted for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity, and for 
that of Master of Divinity, a new degree 
conferred after a year of study and de- 
signed to replace in the main the degree 
of Master of Arts hitherto conferred 


upon graduate students in the School by 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. . . . 

“The same principle has been dis- 
cussed in Harvard College. After a year 
of careful study, the Division of History 
and Political Science, comprising the 
Departments of History, Economics, 
and Government, formulated a plan 
for a general examination before grad- 
uation of students concentrating in these 
subjects. The plan which was brought 
before the Faculty this autumn, was 
adopted after debate in three meetings 
and has since been approved by the 
Governing Boards . . . 

“In describing the general examina- 
tions for the Medical School something 
was said of the principle on which they 
are based, but the subject merits fuller 
treatment, because it involves a more 
radical change in American educational 
practice than anything the University 
has done for many years. It means a 
change, not so much in machinery, as in 
object; not of methods alone, but of the 
point of view. So far as I am aware, 
general examinations of some kind exist 
in all European universities, except for 
a degree with a mere pass in Scotland 
and the provincial universities of Eng- 
land. They have been used in the past 
in American colleges. In a very crude 
form they were at one time prescribed 
for graduation from Harvard, and in 
some other colleges they lasted until 
after the middle of the last century. 
Since the curriculum of those colleges 
comprised many subjects, the examina- 
tion, which covered them all, was open 
to the criticism now heard of the general 
examination for graduation from the 
German gymnasium. It is almost of 
necessity a review of unconnected stud- 
ies; an effort of memory, preceded by a 
strenuous cram. But whether in such a 
test the disadvantages outweigh the 
benefits or not, it was quite inapplicable 
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‘after the elective system had been 


adopted in a thorough-going form at 
Harvard and more or less completely by 
other colleges. The student being al- 
lowed to select as he pleased among all 
the courses of instruction offered by the 
Faculty, a general examination would 
have covered a different ground for each 
student, would have been merely a repe- 
tition of the examinations in separate 
courses which the student had already 
passed, and could not have required 
reading outside of the courses or de- 
manded a correlation of information 
obtained in courses in diverse fields. But 
now that every student is obliged to take 
six courses in some one field, the situa- 
tion has changed, and the way is open 
for this valuable instrument of education 
in that field. To the courses distributed 
among other subjects it is still inapplic- 
able; but in the field of the student's 
concentration his attention can be 
directed, as it should be, to the subject 
pursued, rather than to the particular 
courses taken, which then become not 
ends in themselves but only efficient 
means to an end. By examinations well 
devised for the purpose the student can 
be made to reflect upon the subject asa 
whole correlating the several parts, and 
the interest of an intelligent man follows 
his efforts. Moreover, he can be induced 
to read books outside the strict limits of 
his courses in order to fill in the gaps; 
for the habit of independent reading 
has fallen sadly out of use among under- 
graduates at the present day. 

“A general examination has draw- 
backs as well as merits. If it tends to fix 
attention on a subject wider than any 
single course, it tends also to make the 
passing of that examination the goal, 
and to lessen interest in matters unlikely 
to appear there; and hence, unskilfully 
used, it may lead to the cramming of 
information by expert tutors without 
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serious effort to master the subject. But 
if skilfully used, it may be made a 
powerful instrument for promoting 
codrdination of knowledge, a broad com- 
prehension of the subject, a grasp of 
underlying principles, instead of memory 
of detached facts, and in some subjects 
may provide an incentive to intellectual 
effort such as no other type of examina- 
tion can. 

“The benefits to be gained from a 
general examination are not needed 
equally in all fields of learning. In some 
subjects, like Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry, every advanced course must 
require familiarity with the principles 
taught in the more elementary ones, so 
that an examination in the higher 
branches measures fairly well the com- 
mand of the whole subject. In other 
departments, notably History, there is 
little natural sequence, and a student 
may in his Senior year pass an excellent 
examination in a course on Europe in 
the 19th century although he has com- 
pletely forgotten the American history 
he studies as a Sophomore, and yet the 
events on the two sides of the Atlantic 
are intimately related parts of one move- 
ment in human progress. The general 
examination may well, therefore, be 
applied in one field while it is not in 
another, and the Faculty has been wise 
in allowing one division to adopt the 
plan without requiring uniformity in all. 

“Tf the general examination stood 
alone, the optimism of many under- 
graduates would lead them to postpone 
preparation until the time drew near, 
and then it would be too late. This could 
be justified only on the assumption that 
the function of the College was limited 
to providing earnest men with oppor- 
tunities for education, probably with 
the result, witnessed in the German 
universities, that a large part of the stu- 
dents would make no attempt to obtain, 
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or earn, a degree. No one would advo- 
cate such a plan for undergraduates here. 
American colleges must strive to form 
character, to induce habits of diligence; 
and they must do so all the more be- 
cause, unlike the German universities, 
they are not groups of professional 
schools with the stimulus of direct prep- 
aration for one’s career in life. It is not 
proposed, therefore, to abandon exam- 
inations in the several courses except so 
far as they occur at the same time as the 
general examination. Moreover, if the 
student is expected to study a subject, 
to regard his courses as means rather 
than ends, to do some outside reading, 
he must have special guidance beyond 
that which is provided in the courses he 
takes. There must be tutors, not unlike 
those at the English universities, who 
confer with the students frequently, not 
about their work in courses alone, but 
also about their outside reading and 
their preparation for the final test that 
lies before them. Tutors of this kind are 
an integral and necessary factor in the 
plan. To provide them will require 
money, part of which has been promised, 
while the rest must be sought from 
friends of the College; and the benefit to 
the students is well worth the expense 
involved. The great advantage for the 
average student of a general examina- 
tion upon his principal field of study, lies 
in forcing him to correlate what he has 
studied, to keep it in mind as a body of 
connected learning, to fill in gaps by 
reading, to appreciate that all true 
education must be in great part self- 
education, a personal effort to advance 
on the difficult path of knowledge, not a 
half-reluctant transportation through 
college in perambulators pushed by 
instructors. ; 

“No one in close touch with American 
education has failed to deplore the lack, 
among the mass of undergraduates, of 
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keen interest in their studies, the small 
regard for scholarly attainment; and a 
general examination upon a field of con- 
centration seems to offer the most 
promising means of improvement. It 
was the method adopted in England a 
hundred years ago. The class tests at 
Oxford based on general public examina- 
tions began in 1802, and five years later 
they were divided into the Honour 
Schools of Literae Humaniores and 
Mathematics and Physics.! The effect 
in stimulating interest in scholarship 
and respect for high rank was rapid, 
profound, and permanent. Success in 
the examinations has been universally 
accepted as a test of ability and a gate- 
way to the careers entered by Oxford 
and Cambridge men. The failure of 
American undergraduates, and, follow- 
ing their lead, of the American public at 
large, to value excellence in college 
scholarship is due in part, as the students 
themselves declare, to the fact that rank 
in courses depends upon the varying 
standards maintained by different in- 
structors. It is due also to a sincere 
doubt whether one who can accumulate 
the largest number of high marks in 
short stretches of work is really the 
ablest man. Much must be ascribed, 
moreover, to the absence of competition 
on a large scale. So long as college men 
are all treading separate paths, crossing 
at many points but never leading to a 
common goal, there can be little of that 
conviction of superior qualities which 
attaches to the man who succeeds in 
achieving what many others are striving 
for. A well-ordered general examination 
avoids all of these imperfections, for it 
provides a uniform standard, a compet- 


1 The Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge 
began in 1747, the Classical Tripos in 1824, 
the Civil Law Classes in 1815. The other 
triposes at Cambridge and Honour Schools at 
Oxford were established at various dates after 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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itive test and a run long enough to call 
out the whole power of the men. The 
stimulus is not only good for those who 
hope to win high distinction, but will 
tend also to leaven the whole mass.” 


Athletics. 


“To turn from studies to athletics is 
to leave a region where competition has 
been neglected to one where it has been 
carried to an extreme by the students 
themselves. The prevailing interest in 
athletic sports has done much for sobri- 
ety and cleanliness of life in college, but 
the vast scale of the public games has 
brought its problems. They have long 
ceased to be an undergraduate diversion, 
managed entirely by the students, and 
maintained by their subscriptions. They 
have become great spectacles supported 
by the sale of tickets to thousands of 
people, while experience has proved that 
skilful coaching will determine the vic- 
tory between teams of approximately 
equal strength. The result has been an 
enormous growth in expenditure until 
the authorities have felt compelled to 
take part in supervising it. The experi- 
ment of control by an Athletic Commit- 
tee composed of three members of the 
Faculty and three graduates appointed 
by the Governing Boards, and three 
undergraduates selected by the captains 
of the teams, has brought improvement. 
Extravagance has been curtailed, but, 
with a revenue of about two hundred 
thousand dollars a year, money comes 
easily and is easily spent under the spur 
of intense public interest in the result 
of the major contests, and a little laxity 
quickly leads to grave abuse. Extrava- 
gance still exists and vigilant supervision 
is required to reduce it. Graduates who 
form public opinion on these matters 
must realize that intercollegiate victo- 
ries are not the most important objects 
of college education. Nor must they for- 


get the need of physical training for the 
mass of students by neglecting to en- 
courage the efforts recently made to 
cultivate healthful sports among men 
who have no prospect of playing on the 
college teams.” 


Freshman Dormitories. 


“The promotion of a better college 
life, physical, intellectual and moral, has 
received much attention of late among 
men engaged in education. At Harvard 
we believe that a vital matter is to 
launch the student into the new freedom 
of college aright by means of Freshman 
dormitories, and it is a pleasure to state 
that enough money has been subscribed 
to build three out of the four buildings 
projected. These three will house over 
450 students, or by far the greater part 
of the present Freshman class that does 
not live at home. One of them will be 
paid for by the bequest of the late George 
Smith, left to the College many years 
ago to accumulate until it reached the 
sum required to build a group of three 
dormitories of the collective size of one 
of the quadrangles designed. Another 
has been generously given by Mrs. 
Russell Sage, and at her request will be 
named Standish Hall. The third is pro- 
vided by a large number of subscriptions 
from alumni and others. The project 
will not be complete until the fourth is 
given, but the erection of the first three 
will be begun early in the coming year, 
as soon as the working plans, now pro- 
gressing rapidly, have been completed. 
One of the quadrangles will be on Boyl- 
ston St., behind the Power House, while 
the others will be built farther to the 
east along the parkway as far as De 
Wolfe St. Their buildings will stand on 
three sides of quadrangles, the fourth 
side facing the river being open to the 
south. The architect, Mr. Charles A. 
Coolidge, has adapted to the purpose 
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with great skill the Colonial style of the 
older buildings in the College Yard. 

“People not very familiar with the 
progress of the plan have expressed a 
fear that the Freshmen would be treated 
like boys at boarding-school; but that 
would defeat the very object in view, of 
teaching them to use sensibly the large 
liberty of college life. Liberty is taught 
to young men not by regulations, but 
by its exercise in a proper environment. 
The vital matter is the atmosphere and 
the traditions in which the youth is 
placed on entering college. At present 
he is too much enchained in a narrow 
set of friends who copy one another, not 
always wisely, and come too little into 
contact with the broadening influences 
of the college community as a whole. 
Hence he fails to see how much he can 
get out of college life, or finds it out too 
late to reap the full benefit thereof. The 
Seniors show their appreciation of all 
this by rooming together in the Yard, 
but they end where they should have 
begun.” 


Relations with M. I. T. 


‘Since the last report was written the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has decided, at the request of great num- 
bers of our fellow citizens, to erect its 
new buildings in Cambridge, and this 
brings home to us the question whether 
some codperation between the two insti- 
tutions is not possible in the training of 
students who are graduates of colleges 
or technical schools. That would not 
trench upon the principal field of the 
Institute of Technology, while it would 
add greatly to the efficiency of training 
college graduates, to whose needs the 
curriculum provided for boys coming 
from high schools is imperfectly adapted. 
The number of such college graduates is, 
and for an indefinite time to come will 
be, far too small to justify two separate 
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schools, and that is even more true of the 
men who, after finishing the regular 
technical course, want to pursue ad- 
vanced work. To maintain two distinct 
plants, fully staffed and equipped, for 
the teaching of an insufficient number of 
students in the most expensive of all 
kinds of education is not only a waste of 
educational resources, but entails an 
even more pitiful loss of efficiency. The 
momentum obtained by a combined 
effort would be far greater than that of 
two separate schools striving singly for 
the same object. No plan of codperation 
has been devised, but the difficulties 
ought not to be insuperable if ap- 
proached with mutual good will and a 
sense that an educational institution 
does not exist solely for its own glory, 
but as a means to a larger end.” 


Law School. 


“‘Some comment was aroused by the 
decline in the number of students in the 
Law School at the opening of the term in 
October, 1912; but this is due, as the 
Dean explains in his report, not to the 
size of the entering class, which is sub- 
stantially as large as ever, but to raising 
the standard for continuing ia the School 
in the case of men whose work has been 
defective. Since the School has grown 
larger it has become both possible and 
necessary to insist on thoroughly satis- 
factory work by all students who attend 
the classes and who by their very pres- 
ence affect the standard. The number 
of graduates of Harvard College who 
enter the School has, indeed, fallen off 
of late years; but this, as the elaborate 
report of the National Bureau of Educa- 
tion on the occupation of college grad- 
uates shows, is part of a general move- 
ment which is felt most promptly at 
Harvard. To inquire into its causes 
would not be possible here.: It is enough 
to point out that the occupations in 
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which college men engage have enlarged 
greatly, and the attractions of business 
life have grown stronger. The report of 
the Bureau, with its diagrams of historic 
changes in the proportion of graduates 
following different vocations, is highly 
interesting.” 


Medical School Discoveries. 

“The year has been remarkable for a 
series of contributions to medical science 
made at the School. During the summer 
and autumn of 1912 Dr. Folin published 
his discoveries in metabolism, which 
made a profound impression, and his 
analysis of the blood im cases of rheuma- 
tism and gout; Dr. Mallory, his discovery 
of the germ of whooping cough; while 
Dr. Rosenau, with the coéperation of 
Dr. Richardson of the State Board of 
Health and Professor Wheeler of the 
Bussey Institution, aseertained that 
infantile paralysis was transmitted 
through a species of stable fly (Stomorys 
calcitrans). Enlarging the bounds of 
knowledge is no less essential a function 
of a university than imparting it; in no 
field are the two more closely connected 
to-day than in medicine, and three such 
discoveries in the course of a single year 
are a deep source of gratification.” 


The Widener Library Building. 

“The University as a whole rejoices 
in the munificent offer of a new library 
building by Mrs. George D. Widener. 
Gore Hall has long been lamentably in- 
sufficient to contain the books on its 
catalogue. Many thousands of them, in 
yearly increasing numbers, have been 
stored in the basements of other build- 
ings, while Gore Hall itself has been far 
too crowded for a proper use éven of the 
volumes on its shelves. Among the pre- 
cious lives lost on the Titanic was that 
of Harry Elkins Widener of the Class of 
1907, a rare collector of rare books. His 
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collection, comprising many editions of 
great value and interest, he left to his 
mother, with a request to give it to 
Harvard whenever we had a building 
suitable for the purpose. But Gore Hall 
was not fireproof, and Mrs. Widener, in 
view of the conditions, generously de- 
termined to build a complete university 
library on the general interior plan 
worked out by our committee of archi- 
tects a year ago, with additional rooms 
for her son’s books in a part of the open 
court in the centre of the building. These 
rooms and the volumes they contain are 
to be under the charge of a special 
librarian selected by Mrs. Widener, who 
gives also a fund of $150,000 to care for, 
and at her discretion to enlarge, the 
collection. The other parts of the Harry 
Elkins Widener Memorial Library will 
form the four sides of a quadrangle, 
whereof the northern side with the main 
entrance will cover very nearly the site of 
the present Gore Hall, and the south 
front will be about 100 feet from Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. The building will con- 
tain one large and several smaller 
reading-rooms on the North, and rooms 
for seminars on the upper floor; while 
the greater part of the eastern, western 
and southern sections will be occupied 
by the stack, in which, however, there 
will be provided working-rooms for pro- 
fessors and a large number of tables 
separated by glass screens for other 
readers. Such an arrangement is de- 
signed to make the stack as convenient 
of access as possible to the scholars who 
use it, so that they may work with all 
their tools at hand.” 


Finances. 

“Recipients of such generosity seem 
churlish in asking for more, but our 
needs are ever outrunning our resources, 
and one of the objects of the annual 
report is to point them out. There is 
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still a deficit in the University, College 
and Library account, although for the 
year 1911-12 it was reduced to 
$14,750.40. Until it disappears we can- 
not expect an expansion of those depart- 
ments that are undermanned, and still 
less any increase in salaries. That the 
incomes of professors are inadequate in 
view of the grade of talent required is 
generally admitted, and the constant 
rise in prices has been reducing their 
purchasing power year by year.” 


How to Give. 


“One word about the form of gifts 
that will ensure the greatest usefulness. 
Sometimes benefactors encumber their 
funds with provisions too inelastic in 
their application. The object may well 
be made precise, so that the intent shall 
be strictly observed; but the best means 
of attaining that object may vary in the 
course of time. Permanent funds endure 
into an indefinite future, and it is not 
wise to try to be wiser than all posterity. 
The details of application for the object 
named may often be left to the sagacity 
of those who will come hereafter.” 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, MU- 
SEUMS. 


LAW SCHOOL. 

Dean E. R. Thayer, ’88, of the Law 
School, says in his Annual Report: “The 
falling off in the number of Harvard 
graduates entering the School for some 
years past has been marked, although it 
has been rendered less: conspicuous by 
the greater number of men from other 
colleges. Whether this decline in the 
number of graduates taking up law as a 
profession is merely a temporary and 
accidental fluctuation, or whether it is 
due to causes affecting also the other 
learned professions, has been somewhat 
discussed of late. But a matter of more 
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concern is the decline which has also 
shown itself in the quality of the work of 
Harvard men in the School as compared 
with the work of men from other colleges. 
It is not to be supposed that this is due 
to any inferiority in the students them- 
selves, or in their academic preparation; 
yet it has been too marked to be easily 
explained as accidental. I am inclined 
to think that one cause which has pre- 
vented Harvard men from distinguish- 
ing themselves when they otherwise 
would have done so is their attempt not 
infrequently to combine with their Law 
School course serious and exacting teach- 
ing work in the college. I cannot but 
think it unfortunate that this situaton 
should exist. The School course is meant 
to occupy all the student’s working time, 
and any considerable distraction of his 
activities is a misfortune. If necessity 
requires him to earn money during his 
course, the evil may be minimized by 
undertaking work which is not exacting 
either in the amount or distribution of 
the time for which it calls, or in the strain 
which it puts upon the student’s mind or 
nerves. In all these respects some of the 
positions which are undertaken in the 
college seem among the worst. Not only 
do they make an undue demand upon 
the student’s time, but the quality of 
the work is even more objectionable. 
The difficult task of effectively teaching 
mature pupils tends so to engage the 
thought of a conscientious man that his 
own study, carried cn at the same time 
in another field, can hardly fail to be- 
come more or less perfunctory and super- 
ficial. At least it must lack something 
of the absorbed and excited interest 
which marks the work of the best stu- 
dents in the Law School. The fact that 
men of exceptional ability have been 
able to do the two things at once without 
actual failure, or even with apparent 
success, tempts others to undertake the 
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combined work, and as a result the stu- 
dent loses, even under the most favorable 
conditions, the best features of his Law 
School course. He often fails to realize 
this until after graduation, when the 
harm has been done. If necessity re- 
quires a student to undertake such work 
he should realize that his true course is 
to postpone entering the Law School for 
another year.” 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


It is with pleasure that we can an- 
nounce that the first patients have been 
taken into the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital. About Feb. 1 Dr. Cushing opened 
up one ward for surgical cases, and has 
begun operations in a temporary op- 
erating-room. The general work on the 
hospital is progressing rapidly and Dr. 
Christian on the medical side hopes to 
begin to open his wards by the end of 
February. Sometime in the spring or 
early fall the formal opening of the hos- 
pital will take place, at which time it is 
hoped that Sir William Osler will de- 
liver an address, and other suitable exer- 
cises be carried out. 

The Medical Faculty is to be congrat- 
ulated upon acquiring as a member Dr. 
Richard P. Strong, who has done such 
splendid work in the government employ 
in the Philippines and other eastern 
countries. Dr. Strong is coming to our 
Faculty as Professor of Tropical Medi- 
cine. The department is organized in 
the Graduate School of Medicine, but 
instruction will also be given to the un- 
dergraduates. Dr. Strong will have as 
advisors to him in this work Professors 
Ernst, T. Smith, Christian and Rosenau. 
It is felt that Dr. Strong will have a 
splendid chance to work up a strong de- 
partment in this most interesting and 
important branch of medicine. 

There is a movement on foot in the 
Faculty so to change our admission re- 


quirements that they will fit in with the 
requirements demanded by the differ- 
ent state boards for medical registra- 
tion. The American Medical Association 
is also making an effort to have uniform- 
ity in medical education established 
throughout the country, and one of their 
activities is to establish uniform admis- 
sion requirements. There is also a grow- 
ing demand for the requirements of a 
hospital year in the medical curriculum. 
Already Harvard has expressed its ap- 
proval of this and is working out the 
practical solution of it. Itis felt by many 
that with these increases in the length of 
time required for the M.D. degree it 
would be desirable to cut down the 
length of time necessary for admission. 

The new state psychopathic hospital 
had the formal opening of its out-patient 
department in the month of January. 
The new building was thrown open for 
inspection and tea was served. There 
was a large gathering of people who were 
much interested in this new step towards 
the proper care of the insane. Dr. South- 
ard, our professor of neuro-pathology, 
has charge of this institution in behalf of 
the State Board of Insanity, and it is 
hoped that through this relation an im- 
provement in the knowledge of mental 
diseases will occur among our students 
and eventual practitioners. 

The course of public lectures as ar- 
ranged by Prof. H. C. Ernst are being 
given this year as in the past on the 
Sunday afternoons of January and Feb- 
ruary. The public continues to show their 
interest in these lectures and it is not 
infrequent to have to turn away people, 
as the number of those seeking admis- 
sion more than fills the hall. Asa further 
feature of interest this year the commit- 
tee hopes to arrange a series of lectures 
on the care and treatment of domestic 
animals. 

The Dean’s office is pleased to an- 
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nounce the appointment of Dr. A. B. 
Emmons, 2d, ’98, as secretary for ap- 
pointments of Medical Alumni. Dr. 
Emmons will have his office in the Dean’s 
office and will hold two or more office 
hours weekly. He plans to acquaint 
himself with all the possibilities for prac- 
tice, municipal or federal positions, hos- 
pital positions that can be offered 
throughout the country and then so far 
as possible supply Harvard Medical 
graduates to these positions. The num- 
ber of men applying to the Dean’s office 
for positions has always been large and 
it is expected that in time Dr. Emmons’ 
work will grow so that it rivals the work 
done by the Appointments Office for 
Graduates of Harvard College. This 
work in no way interferes with the ex- 
cellent work being done by Dr. Frank- 
lin Dexter in behalf of helping needy 
students and awarding scholarships. 
C. Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 


MUSIC 

That a genuine and systematic love 
for music isa vital part of undergraduate 
lifé at Harvard is shown by the new 
undertakings which each year reveals. 
The most significant feature of the past 
few months is the founding of the Har- 
vard Musical Review. For some time it 
has been evident that there exists at 
Harvard a broad and varied musical 
activity, and that many things are con- 
stantly happening of more than passing 
moment. This slowly growing feeling 
has lately been brought to a practical 
issue by a group of undergraduates who 
combine skill in music with journalistic 
and executive ability. The object of the 
magazine, to appear each month, will be 
to place on permanent record events in 
the musical world with which Harvard 
men are connected, to criticize concerts 
in Boston and Cambridge, and to pub- 
lish original compositions of genuine 
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worth by Harvard men. Many gradu- 
ates throughout the country have al- 
ready shown a warm interest in the ven- 
ture; and the magazine is fortunate in 
being supported by a Graduate Advisory 
Board which contains such well-known 
names as Owen Wister, Arthur Foote, 
Richard Aldrich, H. T. Finck, H. T. 
Parker, D. G. Mason and several others. 
Since many of the best composers, critics, 
and teachers of music in the country are 
Harvard men, it would seem as if the 
undergraduates by putting thus early 
their powers to practical application 
were doing just what might be expected 
of them. There certainly is a great oppor- 
tunity for a magazine devoted to music 
which shall be untrammeled by financial 
considerations, and free from the jeal- 
ousies which often stain the artistic 
career. May the Harvard Musical Review 
prosper in the attainment of its high 
ideals! 

Now that symphonic music has been 
established through the generosity of 
Major Henry L. Higginson, the latest 
addition to the musical growth of Boston 
has been the foundation and develop- 
ment, chiefly due to Mr. Eben D. Jordan, 
of the Boston Opera House. All Harvard 
men feel the keenest interest in this 
undertaking not only for its own sake 
but because so many of the Board of 
Directors, such as F. S. Converse, Rich- 
mond Fearing, Harold Blanchard, and 
others are graduates of the College. In 
order that the undergraduates may have 
the freest opportunities for becoming 
familiar with operatic literature, an 
Association has been formed which now 
comprises about 1500 men. Each stu- 
dent pays an annual fee of 50 cents and 
for each performance about 100 seats 
assigned by lot are available at greatly 
reduced rates. This coéperative scheme 
is indicative of the constantly growing 
desire on the part of the students to 
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become cultivated appreciators of 
music. 

For a second time the University has 
given the highest gift in its power toa 
student of music, —the Sheldon bequest 
of $1000, this year assigned to Mr. 
Chalmers Clifton who is studying with 
D'Indy at the Schola Cantorum in 
Paris. 

All graduates who have followed the 
great good which has been done at Har- 
vard by Mr. Arthur Whiting’s Exposi- 
tions of Chamber Music will rejoice that 
a beginning has been made to place this 
annual series on a firm foundation. Mrs. 
Brewster, the widow of the late Charles 
O. Brewster, ’79, has recently given the 
Corporation a fund of $10,000 in memory 
of her hushand, who since the beginning 
had served as the treasurer of the under- 
taking. This generous gift is not only of 
great practical assistance to the Univer- 
sity, but it will serve to commemmorate 
forever a man who was the model of 
what the tastes of a college man should 
be. Mr. Brewster was an able and busy 
lawyer, his daily life spent in practical 
affairs. Yet he found his relaxation and 
the food for his highest ideals in music. 
He was a broadly trained appreciator of 
all that is best in musical literature, and 
those who knew him felt the enrichment 
of his life which was caused thereby. 
May the gift in his name help to produce 
many successors of the same type! 


W. R. Spalding, ’87. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 


The last Annual Report of the Direc- 
tor may be summarized as follows: 

The plan of work advocated in recent 
reports has been greatly improved and 
extended during the past year. When a 
method, which commends itself to other 
astronomers, has been developed, if it 
can be applied to a large number of 
objects, results of great value will be 
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achieved. Examples of such researches 
are the Revised Draper Catalogue and 
the Durchmusterung of Selected Areas. 
A large number of investigations, some 
of them requiring several years for their 
completion, are now in progress here. 
Another important feature of our pres- 
ent work is the extensive codjperation 
with other observatories and astronomi- 
cal associations, both in America and 
Europe. 

The retirement of Prof. Arthur Searle, 
at the age of 75 years, deprives the Ob- 
servatory of an active and efficient of- 
ficer after a service of 43 years. His de- 
votion of a quarter of a century of his 
life to the discussion and reduction of 
the zone —10° to —14° provides one of 
the largest contributions of America to 
Astronomy. 

The Observatory has suffered a serious 
loss by the death of Prof. A. L. Rotch, 
Director of the Blue Hill Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory. His friendly coépera- 
tion with this Observatory has prevented 
needless duplication of work and has 
filled seven volumes of our Annals. His 
study of the upper air by means of kites 
and balloons placed him in the front rank 
in these investigations. It is hoped that 
his wish, expressed in the Preface to 
Volume 20 of the Annals, for “the ulti- 
mate consolidation of the two institu- 
tions,” may be fulfilled. 

East Equatorial. The observations 
with the 15-inch East Equatorial have 
been made by Prof. O. C. Wendell, as in 
previous years. More than 9000 photo- 
metric comparisons were made, mainly 
with the polarizing photometer with 
achromatic prisms. The measurements 
relate to stars of the Algol type, to Nova 
Geminorum, No. 2, to the nucleus of 
Brooks’ Comet and to various other 
miscellaneous objects. 

Meridian Circle. The work of the 
instrument may now be regarded as 
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completed, except that the study of the 
proper motion of the stars in the zone 
— 10° to — 14° is still in progress. Two 
great investigations have been com- 
pleted with it, the zone — 50° to — 55° 
containing 8627 stars, and the zone 
— 10° to — 14° containing 8337 stars. 
Each of these investigations occupied 
the time of an observer and a corps of 
computers for more than 20 years, and 
the results fill 11 of the quarto volumes 
of the Annals. 

Henry Draper Memorial. The 11- 
inch Draper Telescope has been mounted 
in Mandeville, Jamaica, where it has been 
in regular use by Prof. W. H. Pickering, 
mainly in a study of the changes in the 
surface of the Moon, and in the ellipti- 
city of Jupiter’s satellites. Miss Cannon 
has been appointed Curator of Astronom- 
ical Photographs in the place of the late 
Mrs. Fleming. The most important 
work she has undertaken, and one of the 
Jargest undertaken by the Observatory, 
is the formation of a Revised Draper 
Catalogue. 

Boyden Department. The Arequipa 
Station has continued under the charge 
of Mr. Leon Campbell, who has carried 
on photographic work and the observa- 
tion of variable stars. Cloudy weather 
has seriously interfered with the work, 
although the conditions have greatly 
improved. 

Blue Hill Meteorological Observa- 
tory. Prof. A. L. Rotch, the Founder 
and Director of the Observatory, died 
on April 7, 1912. Until its formal trans- 
fer to Harvard University is effected, 
the Observatory is being maintained and 
supported by Mrs. Rotch. The regular 
observations and records were main- 
tained and the weather forecasts were 
displayed at the gate daily. The upper 
air research was continued and kite- 
flights were made on 12 days named by 
the International Commission for Scien- 
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tific Aeronautics, to a mean altitude of 
5990 feet. 

Observatory of the Rev. J. H. Met- 
calf. More than 100 observations of 
asteroids have been made. Several new 
ones were found, three of which had 
their orbits computed by the Rechen In- 
stitute of Berlin. One of these proved to 
be an old asteroid which had been lost. 
The other two were new. A zone for 
following asteroids has been assigned 
to Mr. Metcalf by the Rechen Institute. 
All of the 110 Selected Areas of Kapteyn, 
north of the Equator, have been photo- 
graphed, except nine, with the 16-inch 
Metcalf Telescope. The determination 
of the position of the Moon by photo- 
graphy is a part of the work of this in- 
strument. 

About 40 unpublished investigations 
are now in progress. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the determination of 
the photographic magnitudes of the 
stars. Miss Leavitt is still continuing 
the study of the sequence of stars near 
the North Pole. 

A research of the greatest importance 
is the measurement by Professor Kapteyn 
of all the stars in his selected areas. 
Photographs of the southern regions 
were taken with the 24-inch Bruce in 
Arequipa, those of the northern regions, 
with the 16-inch Metcalf Telescope in 
Cambridge. Measures have been made 
in Groningen of the diameters and posi- 
tions of 181,497 stars. 

The needs of the Observatory remain 
the same as in former years. $5000, an- 
nually, or any portion of this sum, could 
be expended to great advantage. This is 
well illustrated by the gift of Mr. G. R. 
Agassiz, ’84, who has supplied the means 
for employing two additional assist- 
ants. 

The organization for the observation of 
variable stars by professional and ama- 
teur astronomers has greatly increased 
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during the year. The total number of ob- 
servations sent in was 10,117. 

The publication of results is the most 
important part of the work of the Ob- 
servatory. Excellent progress has been 
made in this respect. Several volumes 
of the Annals, 10 circulars, 35 bulletins 
and 32 telegraphic announcements have 
been issued. S. I. Bailey, p ’88. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Radcliffe received in January $30,000 
for scholarships: $5000 from the estate 
of the late Carrie F. Abbott of Cam- 
bridge, left by the terms of her will for 
the purpose of establishing a scholarship 
to be known as the Carrie F. Abbott 
Scholarship, the income therefrom to be 
devoted towards paying the tuition fee or 
other necessary expenses of any merit- 
orious student in Radcliffe; and $25,000 
from the estate of the late Alice M. 
Curtis, left by the terms of her will for 
the purpose of establishing a scholarship 
or scholarships to be known as the 
Marian A. Curtis Scholarship or Schol- 
arships, in memory of Miss Curtis’s 
mother, Marian A. Curtis, in recogni- 
tion of her early belief and interest in 
the higher education of women, the in- 
come to be used to assist deserving stu- 
dents, but in such way as the College 
may determine wisest and best. Rad- 
cliffe has received from the estate of 
Mrs. Rebecca A. Greene, $6083.53, ad- 
ditional, making in all $220,000 from this 
generous bequest. The College has re- 
ceived also two gifts for Sarah Whitman 
Hall: $5000 from Mr. W. H. Wellington, 
and $500 from an anonymous giver. 
Radcliffe can never adequately thank 
the friends of Mrs. Whitman, who have 
given a large sum of money toward the 
building of this hall. 

Owing to the promptness of the exe- 
cutors of the estate of Mrs. Augusta Bar- 


nard, her bequest of $75,000 for a fourth 
hall of residence, James and Augusta 
Barnard Hall, was received in time to 
begin building in the fall of 1912. The 
ground was broken on Nov. 25, and the 
open weather in December and January 
was unusually favorable for the progress 
of the building. The hall will stand at 
right angles to Bertram Hall, facing 
Sarah Whitman Hall. It is designed by 
Messrs. Kilham and Hopkins, the archi- 
tects of Sarah Whitman Hall, and is 
similar to it in plan — built of brick, 
four stories in height, with a flat roof. 
It will contain bedrooms for 54 students, 
rooms for the mistress, and suitable 
reception-rooms. The scale of rents is to 
be the same as in Sarah Whitman Hall. 
A descriptive circular of the 4 halls is 
already issued, which will be sent on 
application to the College. When Rad- 
cliffe had only two halls, the assignment 
of rooms was made by taking into con- 
sideration the distance at which the 
applicants lived from the College. With 
the addition of the third hall this method 
proved no longer feasible, and it became 
necessary to assign the rooms in order of 
application. The opening of the third 
hall has done much for the social side of 
life in the Radcliffe halls of residence, 
and an interchange of hospitalities has 
increased the spirit of friendliness and 
codperation there. “Exchanges” at 
meals are frequent, a girl from one hall 
exchanging with one from another, giv- 
ing each an opportunity to make new 
friends and get a glimpse of life in an- 
other hall. In October, in connection 
with a political rally, Sarah Whitman 
Hall had a torch-light procession in the 
yard, at which the residents of the other 
halls were spectators. A little later the 
entire Junior class was entertained by 
the Juniors of the halls at a Saturday 
night house-party. Recently the Seniors 
in the three halls have dined at Bertram 
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Hall, and the Freshmen in Grace Hop- 
kinson Eliot Hall have entertained their 
classmates in the other halls by the 
presentation of an original operetta, 
Mortar and Brick, the characters in 
which were the various halls. 

The date of Radcliffe Commencement 
is Wednesday, June 18, in the morning. 
Class Day is Friday evening, June 13, 
and the Baccalaureate service, Sunday 
afternoon, June 15. 

Through the interest and generosity 
of some of the alumnae a portrait of Mr. 
Artbur Gilman has been painted by Mr. 
Harold Dunbar, and is to be placed in 
the entrance hall of the library, opposite 
the front door. 

Prof. G. P. Baker returns for the sec- 
ond half-year, and offers for the first 
time Comparative Literature 197, “The 
Forms of the Drama,” also English 47a, 
the advanced course in dramatic compo- 
sition, which is open only to those who 
have already taken English 47 with dis- 
tinction. Prof. C. N. Greenough con- 
tinues, as a half-course in the second 
half-year, his half-course English 62, 
“*Studies inSeventeenth Century Prose.” 
For the first time Prof. Pope offers in the 
second half-year Fine Arts 1d*, ‘ His- 
tory of Medieval and Modern Art,” and 
Prof. Henderson offers History of Science 
1’, an introductory course in the history 
of the Physical and Biological Sciences. 

The Radcliffe Union again offers 
Room P, the largest single room in Ber- 
tram Hall, as a scholarship for a gradu- 
ate student in Radcliffe who is not a 
resident of Massachusetts. The Class of 
1906 offers Room C in Bertram Hall as 
a scholarship for a first-year student. 
Application for both these rooms should 
be made to the Dean before June 1. 

The Wednesday afternoon teas were 
resumed after the Christmas recess, and 
they are to continue until the April 


recess. At these teas Pres. and Mrs. 
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Briggs and Miss Coes welcome in the 
living-room past and present students 
and other friends. 

The 47 Club, composed of former mem- 
bers of Prof. Baker's Radcliffe courses in 
dramatic writing, arranged a course of 
readings in December and January at 
the Copley-Plaza, the proceeds of which 
are for the benefit of a fund to advance 
the work of the club in the history and 
technique of the drama. 

The 3d annual open meeting of the 
Radcliffe Musical Association was held 
in Agassiz House on the evening of Jan. 
21. The programme was by the Amer- 
ican String quartet, assisted by Mr. A. 
Denghausen, baritone. The music was 
followed by a reception by the officers of 
the Association. The officers for 1913 
are: pres., Mrs. W. R. Spalding; vice- 
pres., M. W. Daniels, ’00; sec., E. P. 
Daniell, ’06; treas., E. Dodd, ’04; 
directors, M. P. Webster, 03-08, M. 
Fiske, ’92-96, L. R. Kelsey, 05-06. 


ALUMNAE. 


The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Alumnae Association was held on the 
afternoon of Dec. 30 in Agassiz House. 
About 150 were present. The Associa- 
tion voted to secure affiliated member- 
ship in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, an association composed of 
the women graduates of 28 colleges and 
universities. Upon payment of certain 
fees all members of the Radcliffe Alum- 
nae Association are entitled to member- 
ship in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae, with the right under certain 
restrictions to vote, and they are also 
entitled to be represented by delegates 
and a councilor at the meetings of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. It 
is further proposed that at these meet- 
ings there shall be conferences of the 
presidents of the college alumnae asso- 
ciations. After the business meeting the 
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general subject “Hails of Residence” 
was presented by three Radcliffe gradu- 
ates: C. L. Humphrey, ’98, secretary- 
treasurer of the Radcliffe committee on 
the halls of residence; S. C. Hart, ’93, 
Professor of English in Wellesley Col- 
lege; M. F. Weeks, ’94, Associate in 
English, and Mistress of Brooks Hall, 
Barnard College. There was an informal 
reception in the living-room, tea was 
served, and, according to the pleasant 
custom of the last few years, there was 
singing of Christmas carols by the pupils 
of the Buckingham School. 

The winter meeting of the Radcliffe 
Union was held in Agassiz House on the 
afternoon of Jan. 25. After a business 
meeting to discuss the single ballot, Miss 
Abbie Farwell Brown read one of her 
stories for children, and Lucy Hutchins, 
’04, described the work of a probation 
officer. 

The 12th annual luncheon of the Rad- 
cliffe Club of New York was held on Jan. 
18, at Hotel Manhattan. More than 50 
former students of Radcliffe attended it. 
The president, Mrs. Wm. Rockwell, pre- 
sided, and the speakers were Dr. Slosson, 
Dr. Talcott Williams, Miss M. W. Dan- 
iels, Pres. Briggs, and Miss Coes. 

A meeting of former students was held 
in Montpelier, Vt., on Jan. 30, for the 
purpose of forming a Radcliffe Club of 
Vermont, the aim of which is to increase 
interest in and knowledge of Radcliffe 
among the young women of Vermont. 


Marriages. 
1899. Harriet Caroline Sias to William 
Wellington Phillips, at Brookline, 
Dec. 14, 1912. 
1904. Alice White Arnold to Robert 
Clifford Glancy, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., Nov. 16, 1912. 
1904. Sara Claudia Murray to Sebastian 
Jordan, at Newton, Jan. 14, 1913. 
1907-10. Katharine Wales Stratton to 
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Niels Christensen, at Boston, 
Dec. 3, 1912. 

1908-10. Margaret Garrad Stone to 
Austin Tappan Wright, at Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 14, 1912. 

1908. Marian Bacon Alley to Clifford 
Seaver, at Cambridge, Dec. 3, 
1912. 

1910. Marguerite Beck to Hamilton 
Block, at Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 2, 
1913. 

1910. Irene Merrill Clifford to Warren 
Arthur Godbold, at Arlington, 
Dec. 4, 1912. 

1910. Henrietta Detlefsen to Jesse 
Witherspoon Gage, at Cambridge, 
July 24, 1912. 

1911. Lucasta Karr Hodge to Frederic 
Henry Lahee at New York, Dec. 
23, 1912. 

1911. Pauline Sawyer to Thurlow Mar- 
shall Gordon, at Bangor, Me., 
Nov. 12, 1912. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The Senior Class elections as usual 
must head the list of fall activities, for 
in the eyes of the Seniors at least they are 
the most important, unless, perhaps, the 
victory at New Haven be preferred. 
No unusual excitement marked the 
election, however, and the Class seems 
well satisfied with the results, which are 
printed below, together with a brief 
statement of the activities of the various 
officers. 

First Marshal, Percy Langdon Wen- 
dell, of Jamaica Plain; University Foot- 
ball team three years, captain in 1912; 
Freshman football and hockey; vice- 
president Freshman Class; D. K. E.; 
Hasty Pudding; Porcellian; Iroquois. 
Second Marshal, Alan Jewett Lowrey, of 
Honolulu, Hawaii; Tennis team three 
years, captain in 1912-13; Freshman 
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baseball; soccer football; president 
Student Council; president Phillips 
Brooks House; Digamma; Signet; Phoe- 
nix; Hasty Pudding; D. K. E.; O. K. 
Third Marshal, Henry Burchell Gard- 
ner, of New York, N. Y.; Freshmen foot- 
ball; captain Freshman hockey; Uni- 
versity Football three years; University 
Hockey two years, captain in 1912-13; 
vice-president Junior Class; Executive 
Committee Student Council; Governing 
Board of Union; Athletic Committee; 
D. K. E.; Polo Club; O. K.; Kalumet; 
Hasty Pudding; A. D. Treasurer, Wil- 
liam Marshall Elliott Whitelock, of 
Baltimore, Md.; manager University 
Football team; secretary Crimson ; 
Advocate ; Student Council Register ; sec- 
retary-treasurer Sophomore Class, vice- 
president Harvard Union; Student 
Council; Athletic Committee; Fly; 
Iroquois; D. K. E.; Signet; Stylus; O. K.; 
Hasty Pudding. Secretary, Walter Tufts, 
Jr., of Boston; manager University 
Track team; Executive Committee Stu- 
dent Council; Athletic Committee; Stu- 
dent Council Register; librarian Phillips 
Brooks House; Kalumet; Signet; A. D.,; 
Hasty Pudding; D. K. E. Orator, Daniel 
Sargent, of Wellesley; Crew Squad; 
Crimson ; Student Council; Porcellian; 
Sphinx; D. K. E.; Hasty Pudding; Sig- 
net; Phi Beta Kappa. Ivy Orator, Paul 
Merrick Hollister, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Freshman football and baseball; 
University Football; Lampoon; Crimson; 
Delphic; Phoenix; Hasty Pudding; Sig- 
net; O. K.; D. K. E.; Stylus. Odist, 
William Roger Burlingame, of New York, 
N. Y.; Freshman Red Book and Glee 
Club; Lampoon ; Institute of 1770; Sty- 
lus; Western Club. Chorister, Timothy 
Mather Spelman, 2d, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Musical Review ; Musical Club; Glee 
Club; president Dramatic Club; Student 
Council Committee on Dramatics (chair- 
man); D. U.; Hasty Pudding. Poet, 
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Amos Philip McMahon, of Mexico City, 
Mexico; Phi Beta Kappa; Advocate; 
Western Club. Class Committee, Perry 
Gwynne More Austin, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal.; Track Team; secretary- 
treasurer Junior Class; Student Council; 
D. K. E.; Hasty Pudding; Western. — 
Gracie Hall Roosevelt, of Cambridge, 
Freshman crew squad; assistant Fresh- 
man football manager; secretary Fresh- 
man Class; Delphic; Phoenix; Signet; 
Hasty Pudding; Institute of 1770; West- 
ern; Phi Beta Kappa. Class Day Com- 
mittee, Derric Choate Parmenter, of 
Gloucester; Freshman football; Univer- 
sity Football two years; Student Coun- 
cil; chairman Athletic Committee; D. K. 
E.; Western; Phoenix; Hasty Pudding; 
Pi Eta.— Charles Taussig Abeles, of St. 
Louis, Mo.; cox. University Crew three 
years, captain in 1912-13; Student 
Council; Athletic Committee; D. K. E.; 
Western; Signet; Phoenix; Hasty Pud- 
ding. — Roland Brown Batchelder, of 
Salem, chairman, University Track 
Team; Register; secretary Student Coun- 
cil; president Crimson ; Phoenix; Signet; 
Delphic; Hasty Pudding; D. K. E.; 
Stylus. — Alfred Montgomery Goodale, 
of Cambridge; Freshman Football and 
crew; University Crew and Hockey; 
vice-president Varsity Club; Executive 
Committee Student Council; Athletic 
Committee; Governing Board of Union; 
D. K. E.; Hasty Pudding; Iroquois; Por- 
cellian; Signet, — Samuel Morse Felton, 
3d, of Haverford, Pa.; Freshman foot- 
ball; University Football three years; 
Baseball; Student Council; Polo; Kalu- 
met; D.K.E.; A. D.; Hasty Pudding. — 
Horace Jeremiah Smith, of Cambridge; 
president Junior Class. — John Bren- 
nan Cummings, of Fall River; captain 
University Track Team; Student Coun- 
cil; D. K. E.; Phoenix; Hasty Pudding. 
Photograph Committee, Robert Bowser, 
of Richmond, Va., chairman; treasurer 
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Lampoon; manager Musical Clubs; 
Western Club. — Herbert Nash Bald- 
win, of West Newton; Freshman hockey; 
University Hockey squad; captain Senior 
Football team; Owl; D. K. E.; Hasty 
Pudding. — Colin MacRae Makepeace, 
of Providence, R. I., Freshman foot- 
ball squad ; second University Football 
‘squad; Lampoon; Debating Council ; 
treasurer Phillips Brooks House; presid- 
ent Freshman debating club. 

As usual 22 Seniors and 8 Juniors were 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
this fall. Their names are arranged 
below alphabetically and not in the order 
of rank or election. 


1913. 
Sidney Fay Blake, of Stoughton. 
Carey Judson Chamberlin, of Beverly. 
Thomas Coggeshall, of Allston. 
Frederick Coolidge Crawford, of Watertown. 
Samuel Atkins Eliot, Jr., of Cambridge. 
Byron Winthrop Grimes, of Woburn. 
Millard Burr Gulick, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alan Dugald McKillop, of Lynn. 
Amos Philip McMahon, of Mexico City, 
Mexico. 
Lincoln MacVeagh, of New York, N. Y. 
Nestor Antonius Pope, of Constantinople, 
Turkey. 
Frederick Ernest Richter, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gracie Hall Roosevelt, of Cambridge. 
Howard Frank Root, of Ottumwa, Ia. 
Harold Joseph Rosatto, of Lowell. 
Hira Lal Roy, of Bengal, India. 
Daniel Sargent, of Wellesley. 
John Elliot Slater, of Somerville. 
Oscar Joseph Smith, of Toledo, O. 
George Safford Torrey, of Providence, R. I. 
Walter Freeman Whitman, of Cleveland, O. 
John Kirkland Wright, of Cambridge. 


1914. 

Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., of Boston. 
Joseph Vincent Fuller, of St. Paul, Minn. 
Isadore Levin, of Detroit, Mich. 
Earle Carver Pitman, of Salem. 
Henry Coe Place, of Gilbertsville, N. Y. 
Pitman Benjamin Potter, of Long Branch, 

N. J 


Walter Cecil Schumb, of Roxbury. 

Webster Godman Simon, of Cincinnati, O. 
The officers of the society for this year 

are: 


First Marshal. Ralph Beatley, '13, of Rox- 
bury. 





Second Marshal. Donald Earl Dunbar, ’13, 
of Springfield. 

Orator. Henry Coe Place, ’14, of Gilberts- 
ville, N. Y. 

Poet. Charles Pelham Curtis, Jr., '14, of 
Boston. 


The service which the Associated 
Harvard Clubs render to the University 
in nationalizing Harvard has long been 
recognized. Not until this year were the 
same possibilities realized in the under- 
graduate territorial clubs. There were 
29 of these clubs, some active in the 
service of Harvard and some inactive but 
all of them aiming at least to serve Har- 
vard. In order to stimulate the inactive 


‘ clubs to activity and aid the active 


clubs in their endeavors, the Student 
Council Committee on Organizations, 
led by J. B. Langstaff, 13, the com- 
mittee’s secretary of Territorial Clubs, 
united these undergraduate clubs in a 
federation. The purpose of the union is 
to “bring desirable students to Harvard 
and to aid in carrying out the purposes 
of the various territorial clubs.” Any 
territorial club which aims to serve the 
University may become a member upon 
the payment of a nominal fee and may 
then be represented by its president or 
a representative appointed by the pre- 
sident. 

The present officers of the Federation 
are: Pres., J. B. Langstaff, ’13, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., representing the Brooklyn 
Association; sec.-treas., P. B. Halstead, 
13, of St. Paul, Minn., representing the 
Minnesota Club; members of the execut- 
ive committee, W. R. Bowles, °13, of 
Seattle, Wash., representing the Wash- 
ington State Club; S. H. Olmstead, 13, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., representing the Buf- 
falo Club; and S. P. Speer, °13, of Oil 
City, Pa., representing the Pennsyl- 
vania Club. 

At an open meeting of the Federation 
held in the Union it was addressed by 
Pres. Lowell on “The Relation of the 
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Federation to the Freshman Dormitory 
Plan”; by Rev. Osgood Simons, ’91, 
last year’s president of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs; J. D. Phillips, ’97, of 
the New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs, and H. G. Clemens, ’11. The 
speakers pointed out the advantage to 
Harvard of such an organization and the 
ways in which it could best carry out its 
purpose. 

In “bringing desirable students to 
Harvard” undergraduates can do what 
graduates cannot. Reliable information 
concerning Harvard, concerning her 
entrance requirements, systems of study, 
dormitories, scholarships, clubs, athlet- 
ics, etc., coming from an undergraduate 
to a prospective Freshman has an in- 
estimably greater effect than the official 
pamphlets which the University sends 
out upon request. Often one word from 
a “friend at Harvard” will decide a sub- 
Freshman to come here and make him 
feel more at home in his new surround- 
ings. Furthermore the Federation will 
afford a means of codperation between 
the graduate and undergraduate clubs 
whereby this service rendered by the 
undergraduates may be made more 
effective. But while the younger clubs 
can do what the older cannot, it is for 
the older clubs to inspire the younger 
with the spirit of the nationalizing move- 
ment, to train Harvard men in the work 
before graduation in order that they may 
be better fitted to carry it on after grad- 
uation. Members of the graduate clubs 
should speak to the members of the 
undergraduate clubs from the same 
town, show them how they can bring 
sub-Freshmen to Harvard, guide the 
Freshman at Harvard and serve the 
University in general. The burden of 
the movement still rests with the gradu- 
ates, but they have now been given a 
powerful tool in the Federation which if 
used rightly will prove invaluable. 
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The University Forums which have 
been carried on by the Speaker’s Club 
this year have been increasing rapidly in 
popularity and in service to the Univer- 
sity. The purpose of the forum is to 
provide an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of undergraduate opinion on all 
subjects of importance from interna- 
tional and political affairs to Harvard 
problems. Leaders in the discussion are 
selected because of special knowledge of 
the subject in hand, but the principal 
part of the discussion is open to all. 
Arrangements have been made by the 
Speaker’s Club with the Governing 
Board of the Union whereby the forum 
has become a permanent institution, 
open to all members of the Union and 
the Speaker’s Club, and held every two 
weeks, if possible, in the dining-room of 
the Union. The Committee in charge of 
the forum consists of S. M. Seymour, 13, 
president of the Speaker’s Club, chair- 
man; W. M. E. Whitelock, ’13, and H. 
R. Hitchcock, Jr., ’14, vice-president and 
secretary respectively of the Governing 
Board of the Union; A. J. Lowrey, 713, 
president of the Student Council; and 
G. N. Phillips, 13, H. B. Gill, 13, and 
G. E. Hubbard, ’14, members of the 
executive committee of the Speaker’s 
Club. Although the whole project is 
still in its infancy, it is commonly agreed 
that if managed correctly, the forum 
contains great possibilities and may 
even develop in time into an institution 
as valuable both to the University and 
the students as the far-famed debates of 
the Oxford Union. 

The first University forum, held 
shortly before the presidential election 
to discuss the political situation, at- 
tracted a large crowd. The second Uni- 
versity forum dealt with the Gymnasium. 
The choice of this subject was the result 
of agitation of the subject by the Har- 
vard Illustrated Magazine, which hoped 
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to be of service in an undergraduate 
movement for a new Gymnasium by 
publishing a “Gymnasium Number,” 
which could be distributed among the 
Harvard graduates. The forum was 
unanimous in its opinion that the present 
Gymnasium is a disgrace to the Uni- 
versity, being surpassed by many pre- 
paratory school gymnasiums. It was 
pointed out by captains of various teams 
which use the Gymnasium for practice 
that they are greatly hindered in their 
work by the cramped quarters. The gym- 
nastic team especially has long been 
far below the average of similar teams in 
other colleges. Few members of the 
team can begin work until nearly five 
o'clock, when Mr. Schrader’s class in 
gymnastics meets and forces them into a 
far corner of the Gymnasium, where they 
are in constant danger of falling against 
the innumerable pieces of apparatus 
which are crowded in confusion into 
these least-used parts of the floor-space. 
Much of this apparatus is little more 
than useless because of the limited room. 
Furthermore, the basketball players, 
who occupy the main floor space until 
five o’clock, must also retreat before 
Mr. Schrader’s class, seeking instead the 
basketball floor in the basement; thus 
driving out, in their turn, hand-ball 
players, hurdlers and other track men. 
High-jumping is carried on in a dingy 
spot, lighted only by electric lights, near 
the basement stairs; the bowling alleys 
are splintered; the running track has 
such sharp corners and such a hard 
springless floor that it is practically 
useless for track work; the wrestling 
team is cramped by the narrowness and 
darkness of its quarters; the fencing 
team is obliged to work in an imper- 
fectly lighted apartment; the showers are 
greatly inadequate, for the large number 
of men who use the Gymnasium in the 
afternoon; the lockers are dusty and 


poorly ventilated. No one at the forum 
doubted that the present Gymnasium is 
inadequate for a great university like 
Harvard; that many more men would 
take daily gymnasium exercise; or that 
they would derive more benefit from such 
work if suitable facilities were supplied. 
It was furthermore agreed that the time 
is ripe to start such a movement and 
that it should originate among the under- 
graduates in order to show the graduates 
that they are sincere in their desire for a 
new Gymnasium and that they are will- 
ing to work for what they want. Pres. 
Lowell now has the Freshman Dormi- 
tories, the Library, the Germanic Mu- 
seum, and the Chemistry Buildings 
under construction, and favors the start- 
ing of such a movement. Convinced of 
these facts, the forum decided to “‘re- 
commend the Executive Committee 
of the Student Council to appoint a 
committee to consider the ways and 
means of securing a new Gymnasium.” 
This committee has been appointed and 
is now at work. 

The next subject which the forum dis- 
cussed was the Harvard Union. The 
meeting was well attended, discussion 
was lively and many suggestions were 
made. The subject was timely because 
of numerous communications in the 
Crimson on the subject, following the 
publication of the figures of member- 
ship, which seemed to show a marked 
decrease in enrolment. The following 
figures indicate the number of student 
or active members for the ten years 
from 1902 to 1912, the figure for the 
present college year including only 
those men who joined before Decem- 
ber 1. 


Years Members Years Members 
1902-3 1903 1907-8 2248 
1903-4 1817 1908-9 2088 
1904-5 1632 1909-10 2055 
1905-6 2093 1910-11 1933 
1906-7 2163 1911-12 1942 
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In explanation of these figures Mr. 
Henry S. Thompson, ’99, treasurer of 
the Union, pointed out that membership 
is no longer solicited; that many gradu- 
ates joined the Union in its infancy for 
altruistic motives; that it is in this class 
only that there has been any serious 
depletion in membership; and that many 
students join the Union after Dec. 1, 
when these figures were compiled. Be- 
sides giving such ample assurance that 
membership was not falling off seriously 
among the undergraduates, he testified 
to the fact that financially the Union 
was a great success, the reserve fund 
never having been used. Above all he 
said that figures of membership cannot 
be used to any extent as a criterion for 
judging of the success or failure of the 
institution. Few men realize how im- 
portant the Union has become with the 
many opportunities which it offers for 
lectures, mass meetings, entertainments 
of all sorts, class smokers, club meetings, 
reading, writing, eating, billiards, etc. 
The forum in its discussion realized 
these facts, believed that the value of 
the Union was commonly much under- 
estimated, but saw opportunities for 
improvement. 

The two most important suggestions 
concerned the University, the Forum 
itself, and the new Federation of Ter- 
ritorial Clubs. 

In comparing the Harvard Union 
with the Oxford Union it was pointed 
out that the success of the latter was due 
to the debates which it conducted. It 
was therefore suggested that the Uni- 
versity Forum might be developed in 
time into some such institution which 
would give the students an opportun- 
ity for the open discussion of import- 
ant topics and give the Union a position 
of greater influence in the University. 
The plan was enthusiastically received 
by those present and every effort is 
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being made by the Forum Committee to 
carry it out. 

Concerning the Territorial Clubs, the 
forum passed a vote “urging the Union 
to fit up cheerful rooms where small or- 
ganizations, particularly the Territorial 
Clubs, might meet.” The present rooms, 
it was argued, are too large and cheerless 
for small groups of 20 or 30 men. In 
this suggestion the Governing Board 
of the Union saw an opportunity for 
establishing its position as the centre of 
college activities. Accordingly, it offered 
to fit up the Assembly Room of the Union 
in the most comfortable and up-to-date 
manner possible as a permanent home 
for those of the Territorial Clubs which 
desired to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. The only provision was that all 
future members of the Territorial Clubs 
accepting the proposal, should join the 
Union; all present members are allowed 
the use of the Union for the activities 
of their club without joining. Many 
of the clubs immediately accepted the 
offer believing that a permanent meet- 
ing-place of this sort would add unity 
and strength to their Federation. The 
Union was equally desirous of putting 
the plan into effect, realizing that in 
order to become the active and repre- 
sentative centre of college life, it must 
affiliate itself with as many undergrad- 
uate organizations as possible and that 
in order to be fair to itself and its 
members it must request all who use 
its rooms to become members. Some 
undergraduates have come to feel that 
payment of their tuition fee entitles 
them to the use of the Union and they 
would raise serious objections if they 
were not admitted to class smokers and 
mass meetings. Yet the members also 
feel that they should not be made to 
bear the entire expense of the Union if 
the public is admitted. A stricter policy 
in regard to membership is sure to cause 
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some dissatisfaction, but the Union is 
convinced that such a policy will event- 
ually bring more members and make 
its position in the university more im- 
portant. 

The officers of the Union, the Forum 
and the Federation of Territorial Clubs 
feel that the discussion of the evening 
marked a distinct advance in the devel- 
opment of their several institutions. 

In the literary world the usual elec- 
tions have been held with the following 
results. 

The Crimson has elected as officers, 
R. B. Batchelder, 18, of Salem, presi- 
dent; W. C. Brown, Jr., ’14, of Hartford, 
Conn., as managing editor; F. L. Cole, 
’15, of Duluth, Minn., as secretary; and 
D. E. Dunbar, ’18, of Springfield, as 
editorial chairman. The Crimson also 
announces the election to its board of 
Fletcher Graves, 715, of St. Paul, Minn., 
T. D. Nesbit, ’15, of New York, N. Y., 
and R. W. Chubb, 715, of St. Louis, Mo., 
as regular editors; also of J. H. Leigh- 
ton, *14, of Tunkhannock, Pa., as a 
literary editor; and of S. F. Greeley, 715, 
of Winnetka, IIl., and J. H. Baker, 715, 
of Cambridge, as second assistant busi- 
ness managers. 

The Lampoon's new officers are Pres., 
C. H. Crombie, ’14, of West Roxbury; 
treasurer, E. K. Hale, ’14, of Winchester; 
Ibis, Edward Streeter, ’14, of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; sec., Richard Sanger, 15, of 
Cambridge. Three men were alsoelected 
to the board as regular editors: Joseph 
Garland, ’15, of Winchester; S. S. Otis, 
"15, of Winnetka, IIl.; and J. P. Mar- 
quand, °15, of Newburyport; and two 
men as regular business editors: Howard 
Wainwright, °15, of Boston, and Eliot 
Hubbard, Jr., 15, of Boston. At a 
meeting held in November the board 
elected P. R. Mechem, 715, of Chicago, 
Ill.; G. W. Merck, ’15, of West Orange, 
N. J.; and E. A. Herter, ’15, of New 
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York, N. Y., as regular editors, and 
Richard Sanger, ’15, of Cambridge and 
W. W. Hobbs, 715, of Brookline, as 
business editors. 

At a meeting of the board of editors 
of the Harvard Monthly, Scofield Thayer, 
1G, of Worcester, was elected secretary 
to succeed J.D.Adams,’13, of New York, 
N. Y., resigned. The following were 
elected literary editors: C. H. Weston, 
14, of Merion Station, Pa.; Irving 
Pichel, 14, of Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. M. 
Rogers, Jr., "14, of Cambridge. Richard- 
son Morris, 715, of Omaha, Neb., was 
also elected as a business editor. 

The Advocate announces the election 
of D. E. Dunbar, 713, of Springfield, H. 
C. Greene, ’14, of Baltimore, and C. G. 
Hoffman, 713, of New York, N. Y., as 
regular editors, and of A. L. Lincoln, Jr., 
14, of Brookline, and G. E. Hubbard, 
14, of Cambridge, as business editors. 

The Harvard Engineering Journal has 
made the following elections: editor-in- 
chief, W. B. Harris, 1G.S. of Villa Nova, 
Pa.; asst. editor-in-chief, T. Saville, ’14, 
of Hartford, Ct.; business manager, C. 
E. Holmes, 1G.S., of Somerville; circu- 
lation manager, F. C. Crawford, 13, 
of Watertown; graduate secretary, T. R. 
Kendall, 1G.S., of Cambridge. The 
following were elected associate editors 
to serve until 1916: auditor, Prof. E. V. 
Huntington, 95, of the Department of 
Mathematics; Prof. H. J. Hughes, ’94, 
of the Department of Engineering. Also 
W. A. Berridge, 714, of East Lynn, and 
A. S. Hatch, 715, of Somerville, were 
elected as regular editors. 

The fall productions of the Dramatic 
Club, Cercle Frangais, and Deutscher 
Verein testify to the fact that Harvard 
is still producing dramatists. 

The Dramatic Club presented its 
ninth play, The Voice of the People, by 
David Carb, ’09. The play describes 
the political boss in a large city at elec- 
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tion time in conflict with his niece who 
realizes the evil of his practices. The 
cast follows: 
Dan Magee, 
Tom Foley, 
Bob Johnson, 
David, 
Flynn, 


S. J. Hume, °13 
J. K. Hodges, '14 
H. R. Sanford, ’13 
I. Pichel, ’14 
J. A. Donovan, '13 
Jennings, N. B. Clark, ’16 
Alice Magee, Miss Marian Gragg 
Cathleen O’Donovan, Miss Jessie MacDonald 
Mrs. Johnson, Miss Edna Behre 
Mary Johnson, Miss Bessie Carpenter 
Becky, Miss Dorothy Sands 
Sally, Miss Sara Mazur 
Magee’s Constituents. — H. Forman, ’16, L. 
S. Kubie, ’16, L. P. Mansfield, ’16, W. Mc- 
Cormick, ’15, S. B. Pfeifer, ’16, H. A. Packard, 
"15, F. M. Reyher, 1G., J. D. Rickard, '15, 
J. L. Stifel, ’14, L. Wade, ’14, B. Woronoff, ’15. 
Messrs. G. and R. Carpenter; Misses Borden, 
Terese and Agnes Connor, Fox, Herr, Hodge, 
Nichols, Strong, Vanderwater, and Mrs. Care 
penter. 


The Deutscher Verein’s production 
was Zwei Wappen, a farcecomedy in four 
acts by Blumenthal and Kadellburg. 
Here again the plot turns upon the con- 
test between two types of character, the 
German aristocrat and the self-made 
American business man, a Chicago 
packer. The former stubbornly opposes 


his son’s attentions to the charming 
daughter of the latter. 
The cast: 


Maximilian, Freiherr von Wettingen, 
Dr. A. Appelmann 
Rudolph, his son, E. F. Lange, '13 
Charlotte, sister of the Freiherr, 
E. L. Hackes, '14 
Dietrich von Vinck, H. F. Mayer, 1G. 
Hofmarshall Graf Dornstedt, 
E. J. Hubermann, '13 
G. Priester, sC. 
A. A. Berle, '13 
H. R. Habicht, '13 
R. H. Campbell, ’16 
W. L. Langer, ’16 


Mr. Thomas Forster, 
Mary, his daughter, 
Mrs. Hanna Stephenson, 
Wernicke, a steward, 
Lorenz, a servant, 
Franz, a waiter, P. Bradley, ’16 
An attendant, A. B. Warren, '15 


The Cercle Frangais presented this 
fall its 25th annual play, Za Double 
Belle-Mére, a charming comedy in three 
acts by Alexandre Bisson and Antony 
Mars. The plot deals with the compli- 
cations resulting from a divorce. The 
cast: 
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F. S. Allen, '16 
J. 8. Abreu, '14 
Champeaux, V. Freedley, '14 
Corbulon, P. L. Cable, ’14 
Madame Bonivard, Madame E. H. Darmand 
Gabrielle, Miss Dorothy Faunce 
Diane, Miss Elsie Burr 
Victoire, Miss Grace Lockwood 


Henri Duval, 
Bourganeuf, 


The Craig Prize in Dramatic Composi- 
tion this year has been awarded to John 
F. Ballard, of Nucla, Col., A.M. 1911, 
and a second year student in the Gradu- 
ate School of Arts and Sciences in 1911- 
12, for a play in four acts entitled Believe 
me, Xantippe. Mr. Ballard was thereby 
awarded $250 and his play has had 
an enthusiastic run at the Castle Sq. 
Theatre. In addition the Harvard 
University Library is given $250 for the 
purchase of books on the history of the 
English stage. 

The principal work of the Student 
Council this fall was the publication of 
the University Register. The present 
volume is number XXXIX, and is much 
more complete than any previous num- 
bers, as it includes every department of 
the University. Two new departments 
were added to make the volume com- 
plete, namely “Scholarship”’ and ‘‘The 
Graduate Schools.” The book now com- 
prises the following 14 departments 
entitled “The Faculty,”’ “Alumni Asso- 
ciations,” “Representative Interests,” 
“Scholarship,” “‘ Publications,” “‘ Relig- 
ious and Philanthropic Interests,” 
“Registered Clubs,” ‘Preparatory 
School Clubs,” “Social Organizations,” 
** Athletics,’ “The Graduate Schools,” 
“Directory by Dormitories and Rooms,” 
“Geographical University Directory,” 
and “ University Directory.” 

The Register Committee of the Stu- 
dent Council consists of W. S. Witmer, 
1G.S., chairman; A. K. Reading, 1G.B., 
manager-treasurer; and K. W. Snyder, 
14, The editors of the Register are W. S. 
Witmer, 1G.S., managing editor; K. W. 
Snyder, 14, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
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B. P. Whitney, ’15, of Wayland, elected 
by competition; Dean B. S. Hurlbut, 
87, E. H. Wells, ’97, P. G. M. Austin, 
13, R. B. Batchelder, 18, D. E. Dun- 
bar, 13, H. B. Gill, 718, A. J. Lowrey, 
13, G. N. Phillips, 13, E. D. Smith, ’13 
(resigned), W. Tufts, Jr., °13, W. L. 
Ustick, 18, W. M. E. Whitelock, 713, 
and B. C. Wright, 2L. 

The following committees of the Stu- 
dent Council have been appointed: 


Committee on Athletics: D. C. Parmenter 
°13, of Gloucester, chairman; C. T. Abeles, 
13, of St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. Cummings, '13, 
of Fall River; R. Morris, ’14, of Omaha, Neb.; 
Q. Reynolds, ’14, of Montclair, N. J.; T. K. 
Richards, ’15, of Spokane, Wash.; P. L. 
Wendell, ’13, of Jamaica Plain; D. J. P. Win- 
gate, '14, of Winchester. 

Committee on Organizations: H. B. Gill, 13, 
of Lockport, N. Y., chairman; W. L. Ustick, 
13, of St. Louis, Mo.; J. B. Langstaff, '14, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; W. E. Quimby, '14, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; W. O. Fenn, '14, of Cambridge; 
R. H. Kettel, '14, of Lexington. 

Committee on Publications: G. N. Phillips, 
"13, of Middletown Springs, Vt., chairman; 
E. L. Barron, ’13, of New York, N. Y.; H. R. 
Carey, '13, of Cambridge; H. B. Gill, '13, of 
Lockport, N. Y.; C. B. Harris, ’13, of San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Committee on Scholarship: D. E. Dunbar, ’13, 
of Springfield, chairman; W. C. Brown, Jr., 
°14, of Hartford, Conn.; C. P. Curtis, Jr., 14, 
of Boston; A. P. McMahon, '13, of Mexico 
City, Mex.; F. E. Richter, ’13, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; D. Sargent, '13, of Wellesley. 

Commitice on Dramatics: T. M. Spelman, 
2d, '13, of Brooklyn, N. Y., chairman; D. H. 
Bigelow, '13, of Norwood; H. C. Everett, Jr., 
°13, of Boston; W. F. Merrill, ’13, of Chicago, 
Ill.; K. W. Snyder, ’14, of Kansas City, Mo. 


On the evening preceding the Yale 
game, the Harvard Chess Team won its 
10th consecutive victory over Yale by 
the large score of 64 to 34. The Harvard 
team was composed of 10 players; five of 
these won their matches, S. Seiniger, 714, 
B. Winkelman, ’15, W. B. Harris, 1G.S., 
F. P. Beal, And., and F. M. Currier, 16; 
three played draw games, J. R. Morton, 
713, L. R. Ford 1G, and E. F. Lange, 713; 
and two lost, H. L. Perrin, 1G., and E. R. 
V. Hurley, ’13. 

The intercollegiate chess tournament, 
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held in New York during the Christmas 
recess was won by Columbia with Har- 
vard second. Four colleges, Columbia, 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton competed 
in this tournament for the intercollegiate 
cup offered by E. A. Caswell to the C. H. 
Y. P. league. To obtain permanent pos- 
session of the cup a team must win it for 
10 successive years. Columbia has now 
won it for 3 years in succession. Of the 
21 tournaments held so far, Columbia 
and Harvard have won 9 each, Yale and 
Princeton have won one each and one 
has been tied between Yale and Harvard. 
The Harvard team had a safe lead this 
year until the final day when Columbia’s 
decisive victory over Princeton by the 
score of 3 to 1 turned the tables. The 
Harvard players with their individual 
scores are as follows: B. Winkelman, ’15, 
2; S. Seiniger, ’13,13; W. B. Harris, 1G. 
S., 2; J. R. Morton, 713, 2; total, 74. 

The total scores of the four teams 
entered were Columbia, 8; Harvard, 73; 
Yale, 43; and Princeton, 4. 

A second Chess Team, composed of 
undergraduates who did not make the 
intercollegiate team, has been organized 
and has won 2 victories over the Mass. 
Institute of Technology by the score of 
44 to 4 and over Amherst by the score of 
8to1, Amherst’s score being made on a 
forfeit. 

In order to foster undergraduate inter- 
est in debating, the Debating Council 
instituted a system of Interclass debates 
offering cups to the members of the win- 
ning teams. The subject chosen for all 
the debates was “Resolved: That Wo- 
man Suffrage should be adopted by all 
States in the Union.” The debate was 
won by the Juniors represented by 
H. C. Place, of Gilbertsville, N. Y.; 
R. L. West, of Millis, and B. H. Knoll- 
enberg, of Richmond, Ind. The Fresh- 
man team, which argued against the 
Juniors in the finals, was composed of 
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P. L. Sayre, J. W. Miller, and J. W. 
Cooke. The Seniors debating were W. 
A. Hamlin, C. Silbert, and O. J. Smith; 
the Sophomores were L. C. Henin, R. E. 
Shillady, and B. Winkelman. 

The Pasteur Medal for Debating was 
awarded this year to Henry Epstein, ’16, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. The subject was 
“French Experience in the Administra- 
tion of Railroads.” 

A large number of Juniors have al- 
ready been assigned rooms in the Senior 
dormitories for next year and more are 
expected to apply in the future. Thayer, 
Holworthy, Hollis and Stoughton Halls 
and the North Entry of Matthews have 
already been filled. The Yard movement 
seems to be gaining strength. The com- 
mittee in charge consists of L. H. Mills, 
chairman; W. T. Gardiner, sec.; F. H. 
Blackman; R. L. Blaikie; E. K. Carver; 
C. H. Crombie; G. E. Hubbard; R. P. 
Osborn; Q. Reynolds; O. G. Saxon; H. 
W. Wesman; and E. T. West. 

The committee in charge of the Junior 
Dance this year consisted of R. T. P. 
Storer, of Boston, chairman; S. P. Clark, 
of Chestnut Hill, Pa.; C. H. Crombie, of 
West Roxbury; C. P. Curtis, Jr., of Bos- 
ton; J. C. Devereux, of Utica, N. Y.; 
H. G. Francke, of Cambridge; W. T. 
Gardiner, of Gardiner, Me.; L. H. Mills 
of Portland, Ore.; G. F. Plimpton of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; A. C. Redfield, of 
Wayne, Pa.; L. Saltonstall, of Chest- 
nut Hill; F. H. Storms, of Evansville, 
Ind.; F. H. Trumbull, of Salem; D. J. 
P. Wingate, of Winchester; and J. D. 
Winslow, of Boston. 

G. H. Gifford, ’18, of East Boston, 
has been selected Rhodes Scholar from 
Massachusetts. The selection was made 
by the committee in charge from a list 
of three names, all Harvard men, nomin- 
ated on the basis of competitive examin- 
ations in Latin, Greek and mathematics. 
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The other two men nominated were O. 
G. Saxon, *14, of Garden City, L. I., 
N. Y., and C. F. Hawkins, 1G., of 
Warwick, N. Y. 

The following men have been elected 
to the Library Committee of the Union 
following the resignation of F. W. Hub- 
bell, 13, A. C. Redfield, ’14, and P. J. 
Roosevelt, °13;—C. H. Crombie, °14, 
of Roxbury, C. B. Harris, °13, of San 
Antonio, Tex., and G. N. Phillips, ’13, 
of Middletown Springs, Vt. 

A “1916 Union Committee,”’ consist- 
ing of J. L. Bigelow, F. Boyer, R. Cutler, 
and G. A. McKinlock, has been ap- 
pointed to encourage Freshman mem- 
bership in the Union, and to offer sugges- 
tions to the Governing Board to increase 
the effectiveness of the Union as a re- 
presentative meeting place for Fresh- 
men. 

An Economics Society has been formed 
among the undergraduates enrolled in 
Economic courses in the University. It 
plans to hold fortnightly meetings at 
which debates, informal discussions and 
speeches by economic authorities on 
economic questions will be held. 

The following have been elected of- 
ficers of the Harvard Codperative Soci- 
ety: stockholder, to serve 5 years, C. H. 
Haskins, hk ’08; president, Prof. W. B. 
Munro, p 99; treas., J. L. Taylor; sec., 
A. A. Ballantine, ’04; directors: from the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Prof. L. 
F. Schaub, / ’06; from the University at 
large, Dr. H. L. Blackwell, ’99; from the 
Medical School, Prof. W. B. Cannon, 96; 
from the alumni, H. S. Thompson, ’99; 
from the Graduate School, A. Beane, ’11; 
from the Law School, A. Wheeler, 3L; 
from the Senior Class, G. N. Phillips; 
from the Junior Class, Q. Reynolds; 
from the Sophomore Class, J. C. Talbct. 

W. O. Fenn, ’14. 
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Football 


A recapitulation of Harvard’s athletic 
achievements of last fall must seem 
prosaic enough to those who witnessed 
the victory of the Cross Country team 
in the Intercollegiates at Ithaca or the 
20 to 0 victory over Yale on the New 
Haven gridiron, or to those who read 
the glowing accounts of Harvard’s two 
championships in the morning papers. 
For such men the recording of the score 
alone is sufficient testimony to Harvard’s 
athletic prowess. For the benefit of 
future generations, however, a short 
review of the football season may not be 
amiss even though it lack the glamour of 
novelty. 

The early games with Maine, Holy 
Cross, Williams, and Amherst were easy 
victories and gave the University team 
no real test of efficiency. In the Brown 
game, Harvard met her first formidable 
opponent. Neither team was able to 
gain consistently, but by combinations 
of luck and remarkable work by Brick- 
ley, Harvard won, 30 to 10. Against 
Princeton the following Saturday the 
team played in true championship form, 
the rush-line especially showing for the 
first time its real strength. The Vander- 
bilt game was won by the score of 9 to 3 
by the substitutes. Vanderbilt fought a 
hard up-hill game but lacked the endur- 
ance which finally gave Harvard the 
victory. The use of the substitutes in 
this game gave the first team two weeks 
in which to prepare for the game with 
the heavy Dartmouth men. It was 


Dartmouth’s last game and she used her” 


whole strength while Harvard prudently 
reserved some for the Yale game. By re- 
sorting to unusual brutality, Dartmouth 
seemed superior in the first half but in 
the second half Harvard forced her back 
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by sweeping end runs until Brickley 
was able to kick a drop goal, thus win- 
ning the game, 8 to 0. 

Harvard started the final game with 
Yale with an aggressiveness which 
enabled her to score 10 points in the 
first quarter, a touchdown and goal, and 
a drop-kick making up the total. Both 
scores were the results of fumbles recov- 
ered by Harvard. The game had scarcely 
begun before Storer recovered the ball 
after one of Felton’s punts which the 
Yale back muffed, and scored Harvard's 
first touchdown against Yale since 1901. 
The field goal in the same period was the 
result of a similar fumble recovered by 
Harvard. In the third period another 
fumble resulted in a second touchdown, 
and a long run by Brickley in the same 
period enabled him to kick his second 
field goal thus completing the scoring. 
In the last period Yale made long con- 
sistent gains but even the bull-dog spirit 
proved unable to score against Harvard’s 
perfectly trained eleven. 

The phrase, “Harvard's team against 
the Yale eleven,” has been used fre- 
quently to indicate the way in which 
Harvard’s perfect team play defeated 
Yale. The expression is apt, but does not 
imply that Harvard had no stars. Every 
man on the team was a star. Especially 
noteworthy was Captain Wendell’s 
line-plunging, Brickley’s drop-kicking 
and running, Felton’s punting, and 
Gardner’s remarkably cool and wise 
generalship at critical points in the game. 
In elaboration of these statements a few 
figures may be given. Brickley’s record 
for the season is 10 touchdowns, 60 
points; 13 goals from the field, 39 points; 
— total, 99 points. Yale’s record for 
the season is 11 touchdowns, 66 points; 
8 goals after touchdowns, 8 points; 5 
goals from the field, 15 points; — total, 
89 points. Final score: — Brickley 99, 
Yale 89. Felton’s punting has been 
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called the greatest single factor in the 
victory. It was not in the length of his 
punts that his success lay, for in distance 
he scarcely outpunted Flynn of Yale; 
his success layrather in the peculiar twist 
which he gave the ball with his foot, 
which made his punts extremely difficult 
for the Yale backs to handle. Out of 
Felton’s 17 punts, 2 went outside, 5 
were caught, and 10 were muffed. Of 
these 10, Harvard recovered 8, all of 
which resulted in a score. Yale’s defeat 
has often been attributed to her poor 
handling of Felton’s punts, but it is 
fairer to attribute Harvard’s victory to 
Felton’s skill. 
Harvard Yale 
Felton, l.e. r.e., Bomeisler, Sheldon 
Storer, T. H. Frothingham, I.t.  r.t., Warren 
Pennock, I.g. r.g., Pendleton, Reed 
Parmenter, Wigglesworth, c. c., Ketcham 
Trumbull, Driscoll, r.g. l.g., Cooney 
Hitchcock, Lawson, r.t. 1.t., Gallauer, Talbot 
O'Brien, Hollister, r.e. 
l.e., Howe, Avery, Carter 
Gardner, Bradley, q.b. 
q.b., Wheeler, Cornell, Dyer 
Hardwick, Graustein, |.h.b. _r.h.b., Spalding 
Brickley, Lingard, r.h.b. 
l.h.b., Philbin, Pumpelly 


Wendell, Bradlee, f.b. 
f.b., Flynn, Baker, Markle 


Score: Harvard, 20; Yale, 0. Touchdowns: 
Storer, Brickley. Goals from touchdowns: 
Hardwick, 2. Drop-kick goals from the field: 
Brickley, 2. Referee, W. S. Langford, of Trin- 
ity College. Umpire, D. L. Fultz, of Brown 
Univ. Head-linesman, W. N. Morice, Univ. of 
Penn. Time: 15-minute quarters. 

At a meeting of the team following 
the close of the football season, R. T. P. 
Storer, ’14, of Boston, was elected cap- 
tain for the season of 1913. Storer is the 
son of J. H. Storer, 82. He was centre 
on his Freshman team and played tackle 
on the Noble and Greenough’s School 
team. For the last two years he has 
played on the University team. In 1911 
he was a candidate for centre, but the 
material for tackles was very limited, 
especially after Gardner was hurt, and 
Storer was shifted to right tackle where 
he played in the Yale game. 
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As a result of the game 14 men won 
the football “‘H”’ for the first time: S. B. 
Pennock, 715, of Syracuse, N. Y.; W. H. 
Trumbull, Jr., °15, of Salem; F. J. 
O’Brien, ’14, of Roxbury; H. R. Hard- 
wick, 715, of Quincy; C. E. Brickley, 
15, of Everett; T. H. Frothingham, 
13, of Philadelphia, Pa.; F. Wiggles- 
worth, 15, of Milton; G. T. Driscoll, 
713, of Brookline; D. Lawson, ’14, of 
Boston; P. M. Hollister, ’13, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; E. Bradley, 13, of 
Haverhill; F. J. Bradlee, Jr., °15, of 
Boston; E. A. A. Lingard, ’13, of Bos- 
ton; and E. A. Graustein, 13, of Cam- 
bridge. 

The Second Team football insignia 
were awarded to the following 17 mem- 
bers of the University second football 
squad; H. M. Atkinson, Jr., °15, of 
Atlanta, Ga.; T. Cable, ’13, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; C. L. Callander, °13, of Fargo, 
No. Dak.; R. G. Gibson, 15, of Brook- 
line; J. S. King, ’18, of Dudley; E. R. 
McCall, ’13, of Winterset, Ia., captain; 
J.S. Parker, ’13, of Bedford; J. L. Priest, 
15, of Brookline; E. Reynolds, Jr., 
°15, of Readville; D. R. Sigourney, ’15, 
of Boston; J. P. Spang, Jr., °15, of 
Brighton; J. F. Stambaugh, ’13, of Ada, 
O. D. A. Steele, ’13, of Cincinnati, O.; 
A. E. Stow, 1L, of San Francisco, Cal.; 
U. S. J. Sullivan, ’13, of Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E. G. Swigert, °15, of Portland, 
Ore.; and S. Temple, ’15, of Boston. 

In celebration of Harvard’s football 
victories last fall the Harvard Club of 
Boston gave a dinner at the Copley- 
Plaza, shortly after the close of the 
season, which was attended by about 
600 men connected with Harvard foot- 
ball. Major Higginson as president of 
the club presided and introduced Dean 
Briggs as toastmaster. President Low- 
ell, the first speaker, commented upon 
the good feeling existing between Har- 
vard and Yale and of the high quality 
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of the members of the team. Following 
the next two speeches by Arthur Cum- 
mock, ’91, and Captain Wendell, Dean 
Briggs presented Coach Haughton with a 
loving cup from the Boston graduates. 
After expressing his thanks, Coach 
Haughton commented upon the success 
of the team which he attributed to three 
causes. First, coaching of the coaches 
was made unnecessary by the fact that 
all the members of the coaching staff 
had been connected with Harvard foot- 
ball during the present régime. Secondly, 
the “brain and brawn”’ of the team en- 
abled it not only to learn the signals, 
the defense signals being more conpli- 
cated than usual, but also to use this 
knowledge in a game intelligently and 
effectively. 

“The third factor of our success,” he 
went on, “is to my mind due to graduate 
organization. I have always maintained 
that the Harvard graduate individually 
had the right and proper spirit. Now, 
through the medium of the various 
Harvard clubs throughout the country, 
and especially the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, these atoms of 
spirit have been welded into a tremen- 
dous force, a force which in turn has 
created a distinct graduate atmosphere. 
This atmosphere I believe has been pas- 
sively in existence for several years, 
but it has never shown itself so posi- 
tively as just before this last Yale 
game... . 

“TI believe that spirit is the winning 
factor not only in football but in any 
phase of life. Harvard has got it and 
let us see now that we keep it. Already 
the ‘dopesters’ have begun to say that 
the prospects are bright for 1913, and 
that the Harvard régime of footbail is 
established. But, gentlemen, the Har- 
vard football régime can be smashed 
into a thousand atoms if we lose our 
grip for one moment on that which we 
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have been so long striving to attain. 
Therefore let it be understood that upon 
us as graduates and you as players, — 
not one of whom has ever been defeated 
by Yale, — it is incumbent upon us and 
you to see that every future Harvard 
team has the spirit of 1912.” 

The Freshman football team which at 
the beginning of the season seemed a 
little below the average of previous 
years, finished a very successful season 
by defeating the Yale Freshman 18 to 
17. The game was remarkable in that 
the Harvard Freshmen did all their scor- 
ing after 14 points were recorded against 
them. The line-up was: Lyman, l.e.; 
Morgan, R. Curtis, 1.t.; Perkins, 1.g.; 
Soucy, c.; Cowen, r.g.; Gilman, r.t.; Rol- 
lins, L. Curtis, r.e.; Watson, q.b.; Mahan, 
r.h.b.; Mckinlock, |.h.b.; Miller, f.b. 

Interclass football was won this year 
by the Sophomores whereby the follow- 
ing members of the victorious team won 
their numerals: P. M. Brown, of Brook- 
line; C. F. Choate, 3d, of Southboro; 
D. C. Cottrell, of Westerly, R. I.; H. 
Francke, of Cambridge; T. J. D. Fuller, 
Jr., of Washington, D.C .; J. K. Howard, 
of Boston; R. W. Kean, of Elizabeth, 
N. J.; R. G. McPhail, of Rochester, 
N. Y.; E. M. Robinson, of New York. 
N. Y.; P. H. Sherwood, of New York, 
N. Y.; P. B. Watson, Jr., of Milton; E. 
R. Wilkinson, of Rockport; H. M. 
Wright, of Germantown, Pa.; and J. S. 
Zinsser, of Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The University football schedule for 
1913 as it has been tentatively drafted 
will not include a game with Dartmouth 
but will probably have Brown substi- 
tuted in its place. The advisory com- 
mittee and coaches thought that three 
hard games at the end of the season was 
too severe a strain on the players. This 
change is merely temporary, and it is 
hoped that the game with Dartmouth 
will be resumed in future years. 
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‘Statistics of the Game 
Harvard 
127 
5 


Ground gained by rushing 
First downs by rushing 
Number of punts 

Av. distance punts 

Running back kicks 
Forward passes attempted 
Forward passes incompleted 
Ground gained by forward passes 10 
Forward passes intercepted 3 
Number penalities 3 
Ground lost by penalties 25 


Harvard's Record for 1912. 
H., 7; Maine, 0. 
H., 19; Holy Cross, 0. 
H., 26; Williams, 3. 
H., 46; Amherst, 0. 
H., 30; Brown, 10. 
H., 16; Princeton, 6. 
H., 9; Vanderbilt, 3. 
H., 3; Dartmouth, 0. 
H., 20; Yale 0. 
4. Total: Harvard, 176; opponents, 22. 


Harvard-Yale Scores, 1875-1912. 
Following are the scores of Harvard-Yale 
games for the thirty-one years in which the 
two universities have played football: 
1875. H., 4 goals, 2 touchdowns; Yale, 0. 
1876. Yale, 1 goal; H., 2 touchdowns 
(not counted). 
No game. 
Yale, 1 goal; H., 0. 
Drawn game. 
1880. Yale, 1 goal, 1 touchdown; H., 0. 
1881. Yale, 0; H., 4 safeties (Yale de- 
clared winner). 
1882. Yale, 1 goal, 3 touchdowns; H., 0. 
1883. Yale, 23; H., 2. 
1884. Yale, 48; H., 0. 
1885. Game prohibited by the Faculty. 
1886. Yale, 29; H., 4. 
1887. Yale, 17; H., 8. 
1888. Game forfeited to Yale. 
1889. Yale, 6; H., 0. 
1890. H., 12; Yale, 6. 
1891. Yale, 10; H., 0. 
1892. Yale, 6; H., 0. 
{ 1893. Yale, 6; H., 0. 
1894. Yale, 12; H., 4. 
1895. No game. 
1896. No game. 
1897. H., 0; Yale, 0. 
1898. H., 17; Yale, 0. 
1899. H., 0; Yale, 0. 
. Yale, 28; H., 0. 
. H., 22; Yale, 0. 
. Yale, 23; H., 0. 
. Yale, 16; H., 0. 
. Yale, 12; H., 0. 
. Yale, 6; H., 0. 
. Yale, 6; H., 0. 
. Yale, 12; H., 0. 
. H., 4; Yale, 0. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
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1909. Yale, 8; H., 0. 
1910. H., 0; Yale, 0. 
1911. H., 0; Yale, 0. 
1912. H., 20; Yale, 0. 

In the 34 games which have been played 
since 1875 Yale has won 22 games, Harvard 
has won 6 games, 5 have been tied, and 1 
forfeited. : 


Cross Country. 


Next to the University Football 
Team, the University Cross Country 
team has been the most successful. 
Cornell was defeated in the first dual 
race ever held between the two colleges, 
which in itself is a memorable feat. The 
next victory was that over Yale by the 
best possible score, 15 to 65. The entire 
Harvard team of 10 men crossed the 
tape before the first Yale man, an occur- 
rence unparalleled in the history of the 
sport. The Yale men were unconditioned 
and unused to the fast pace over a hilly 
course to which Coach Shrubb had 
accustomed his men. The order of the 
Harvard men in the race was as follows: 
Winner, F. W. Copeland, 13; 2, R. St. 
B. Boyd, 714; 3, H. P. Lawless, ’13, 
captain; 4, B. S. Carter, 15; 5, F. H. 
Blackman, ’14; 6, A. J. de Gozzaldi, ’14; 
7, W. M. Tugman, Jr., 714; 8, B. V. 
Zamore, 15; 9, H. G. MacLure, 715; 
10, A. R. Boynton, ’14. 

The crowning achievement of the 
season however was the victory in the 
intercollegiates. While the Football 
team was administering to Yale at New 
Haven the 20 to 0 defeat in football, thus 
winning the football championship, the 
Cross Country team was winning the 
Cross Country championship at Ithaca. 
Of the 13 intercollegiate races held thus 
far, Cornell has won 12. This year Cor- 
nell was defeated 32 to 48. The score 
showed clearly Harvard’s superiority 
over all other contestants. Just as the 
football victory was a victory by Har- 
vard’s team over Yale’s eleven so the 
Cross Country victory was won by Har- 
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vard’s team over the stars of Cornell 
and Brown and their teammates. Al- 
though Copeland, the first Harvard 
man to finish, was preceded by Jones of 
Cornell and Taber of Brown, he was 
followed so closely by his teammates 
that the victory went to Harvard. 
Coach Shrubb has devoted all his time 
to developing a well-balanced team and 
not a team of one or two individual 
stars. The success of his team at Ithaca 
amply justifies his methods. 

Harvard entered 7 men in the race, 6 
of whom finished among the first 12 and 
were factors in the scoring. A. J. de 
Gozzaldi, ’14, the 7th Harvard man, 
finished 24th. The individual placing of 
the first 12 was as follows: Winner, J. P. 
Jones, Cornell; 2, N.S. Taber, Brown; 3, 
F. W. Copeland, 13; 4, R. St. B. Boyd, 
14; 5, H. T. Ball, Dartmouth; 6, J. H. 
Brodt, Cornell; 7, H. P. Lawless, ’13; 
8, B. S. Carter, ’15; 9, L. R. Longfield, 
Cornell; 10, H. G. MacLure, °15; 11, 
P. S. Harmon, Dartmouth; 12, F. H. 
Blackman, ’14. 

The team scores, with the exception of 
Colgate which entered only two men, 
were: Harvard, 32; Cornell, 48; Dart- 
mouth, 87; Brown, 117; Pennsylvania, 
154; M.I.T., 156; Syracuse, 174; Prince- 
ton, 199; Yale, 207; College of the City 
of New York, 312. 


Crack. 


Although figures never show the real 
strength of a team they do show com- 
parative initial advantages. According 
to figures compiled by newspaper 
“‘dopesters,” therefore, Harvard has a 
promising team. There are 16 ““‘H”’ men 
in college and 18 H. A. A. men. Of the 71 
points scored against Yale last spring 
only 10 were scored by Seniors who 
have been lost through graduation. 
These men are E. D. Smith, 712, D. P. 
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Ranney, ’12, F. H. Leslie, ’12, and B. M. 
Preble, 712. 

Regular winter work began immedi- 
ately after the Christmas vacation, when 
60-70 men reported for the ’Varsity and 
Freshman teams combined, many of 
them sure to score in the spring meets. 
In the hurdle events Harvard is repre- 
sented by Captain J. B. Cummings, ’13, 
who won the low hurdles against Yale 
last spring, and A. L. Jackson, ’14, who 
won the low hurdles against Dartmouth 
and in the Yale meet finished second 
in the same event and third in the high 
hurdles. These two are ably supple- 
mented, however, by T. O. Freeman, ’14, 
W. G. Brackett, Jr.,,’14, and P. M. 
Rice, °15. 

In the field events T. Cable, ’13, should 
show up well. In the dual games and 
the intercollegiates last year he won the 
hammer throw, his throw of 162 ft., 
44 in. at Philadelphia, breaking the 
previous Harvard record by almost 8 
feet. In the Yale meet he won the broad 
jump with a distance of 22 ft., 103 in., 
and in the Olympictryouts made another 
record with a jump of 22 ft., 11} in. 
Other good hammer throwers are L. D. 
Howard, °14, S. B. Pennock, ’15, and 
H. S. Sturgis, 715. P. G. M. Austin, ’13, 
and W. L. Allen, Jr., °14, are good 
broad jumpers. 

The shot-put will be well taken care of 
by R. B. Batchelder, ’13, C. E. Brick- 
ley, °15, H. R. Hardwick, ’15, R. G. 
Gibson, ’15, and R. T. P. Storer, ’14. 
In the high jump Harvard has three 
good men in A. W. Moffatt, ’13, one of 
the best college high-jumpers, J. B. 
Camp, 715, who last year established a 
new Freshman record of 5 ft., 102 in., 
and A. D. Chandler, Jr., ’14. In the 
pole vault Camp is the best performer, 
clearing 12 ft. in the Olympic tryouts, 
and establishing a Freshman record of 
11 ft., 9 in. 
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In the distance events Harvard has 
the victorious Cross Country team of last 
fall. In the half-mile are R. G. Huling, 
13, T. W. Koch, ’14, E. P. Stone, ’15, 
and A. C. Hawkes, ’14, and in the quar- 
ter mile W. A. Barron, Jr., 14, who won 
his event in both of last year’s dual 
meets; F. J. O’Brien, ’14, F. W. Capper, 
"15, and J. C. Rock, ’15, who should all 
prove point winners. In the sprints 
Harvard has R. S. de Gozzaldi, °13, 
W. B. Adams, *13, and J. I. Abbott, 
"14. 

The material for the two relay teams 
which ran in various indoor meets during 
the winter was very strong. The 390- 
yard team especially had astrong nucleus 
in three men of last year’s team, W. A. 
Barron, Jr., 14, R. G. Huling, ’13, and 
F. J. O’Brien, 14. First class competi- 
tors for the fourth position are J. B. 
Cummings, 713, R. S. de Gozzaldi, 13, 
W. B. Adams, ’13, J. I. Abbott, ’14, P. 
M. Rice, 15, R. Tower, 715, J. C. Rock, 
15, G. N. Hurd, 13, J. P. Spang, 715, 
and A. L. Jackson, 714. The 780-yard 
team retained two men from last year’s 
team, H. M. Warren, °13, and T. W. 
Koch, *14. For the other two positions 
H. P. Lawless, 713, who ran two years 
ago, F.H. Blackman, ’14, S. Nichols, ’13, 
and A. J. de Gozzaldi, 14, were strong 
competitors. 

These two relay teams together with 
certain of the hurdlers and field event 
men were entered in various indoor 
meets during the winter, including the 
Junior Indoor Championship track 
games in New York, The Massachusetts 
Coast Artillery Corps games, the Boston 
Athletic Association games, The Indoor 
Intercollegiate Carnival in New York, 
and the Annual University Winter 
Carnival. In the first of these A. W. 
Moffatt, *13, took second place in both 
the running and standing high jumps. 
In the Massachusetts Coast Artillery 
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games both the relay teams were defeat- 
ed by narrow margins as they were not 
in training, but the showing of the men 
individually was good. 

The hurdlers and field event men are 
greatly handicapped by the serious ill- 
ness of Coach Quinn who for many years 
has had charge of these events. The loss 
of Quinn as coach this year will prove a 
great blow to Harvard’s track work. 
Even without him, however, Harvard 
has good reason for expecting a success- 
ful season. 


Crew. 


The fall rowing season ended on Nov. 
2 with the handicap race of the three 
University crews in which the second 
crew won. Following that race, work 
was voluntary until after mid-years, 
when regular practice was resumed. 
Coaches Wray, Stephenson, and Brown 
were on hand every afternoon during 
voluntary practice and gave all their 
time to individual coaching. The excep- 
tionally mild weather in early January 
made it possible for the first crew to 
launch their shell and venture upon the 
river. This is the first time in the history 
of the sport at Harvard that a crew has 
been seen on the river after the Christ- 
mas vacation. 

Concerning the men_ individually 
little can be said with certainty. There 
are many veterans, however, and a sharp 
competition for seats in the first boat is 
expected. The most promising candi- 
dates are C. T. Abeles, 13, captain and 
cox.; A. M. Goodale, ’13; L. H. Mills, 
14; Q. Reynolds, *14; L. S. Chanler, 
715; E. D. Morgan, Jr., 18; F. H. Trum- 
bull, ’14; G. F. Stratton, ’13; E. K. 
Carver, °14; T. J. D. Fuller, 715; B. 
Harwood, ’15; G. M. MacVicar, 715; 
H. H. Meyer, ’15; W. B. Pirnie, 15, and 
G. von L. Meyer, Jr., "13. The contest for 
the position of stroke will be especially 
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keen, the contestants being Chanler, who 
stroked the ’Varsity four-oar last year; 
Harwood, who stroked the second eight 
last fall; and Pirnie who stroked the 
Freshman eight and the ’Varsity eight 
last fall. 

R. C. Cobb, ’15, of Chestnut Hill, has 
been appointedsecond assistant manager 
of the University crew. 


Swimming. 


Interest in swimming was re-awakened 
last winter by the completion of the new 
“Harvard Tank” at the Cambridge 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Then, for the first time since 1910, it 
seemed possible to organize University 
and Class teams and swimming was offi- 
cially recognized as a minor sport. This 
year the swimming team starts upon its 
career and the University is watching 
to see whether sufficient interest is 
taken in it to justify its newly acquired 
rank. 

Regular practice began immediately 
after the Christmas vacation under the 
direction of Matthew Mann, the swim- 
ming expert at Brookline. In the first 
three meets of the season Harvard was 
victorious, defeating Andover, Cam- 
bridge Y. M. C. A., and Brown. The 


team consists of the following men: — ° 


220-yard dash, H. R. Hitchcock, ’14, 
and J. Wentworth, ’14; 100-yard dash, 
H. R. Hitchcock, ’14, and E. B. Star- 
buck, ’14; 50-yard dash, D. R. Sigour- 
ney, °15, and_J. G. Macdonough, ’13; 
relay team, M. J. Logan, ’15, F. B. 
Withington, ’15, D. R. Sigourney, 715, 
J. G. Macdonough, ’13; plunging, J. 
Greenough, ’15, and W. J. Ball, 13, or 
D. R. Sigourney, 15; diving, A. C. Cox, 
15, and W. P. Fay, ’15. J. L. Handy, 
’14, is manager of the team. 

The Freshman class this year has 
many good swimmers who are out for the 
team and assure Harvard’s success in 
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the sport in future years. These men are 
B. M. Fullerton, 2d, J. A Gilman, Jr., 
J. P. Putnam, Jr., R. R. Cowen, F. S. 
Whitlock, F. Boyer, J. K. Selden, A. S. 
Peabody, and D. C. Watson. 


Baseball, 


With the coming of spring, Captain 
Wingate and Coach Sexton, who has 
been reéngaged for this year, come face 
to face with the problem of developing a 
winning team from comparatively inex- 
perienced material — a problem by no 
means so easy of solution as the news- 
papers would have one believe. There are 
only 5 “H” men in college, — D. J. P. 
Wingate, 14, captain, and winner last 
year of the “Barrett Wendell, Jr., Cup 
for alertness on the Diamond”; S. P. 
Clark, ’14, W. B. Young, ’13, J. H. Coon, 
13, and E. C. Hardy, 13. From these 
five and the other promising candidates 
a fairly good outfield can be picked but 
the infield offers difficulties as there are 
but few good men available. 

Practice for the battery candidates 
began immediately after the mid-year 
period, the rest of the squad starting 
somewhat later. The best pitchers out 
for the team are R. B. Frye, ’15, and S. 
M. Felton, 3d, ’13, but there are many 
others including E. C. Hardy, °13, A. D. 


_Macdonald, "15, E. A. Herter, 15, S. 


D. Stevens, Jr., 15, H. B. Beebe, 715, 
R. Boyle, ’15, and D. B. Buffum, 714. 
Catchers are not so numerous, but with 
two “‘H”’ men available, S. P. Clark, 714, 
who played first base last year, and W. 
B. Young, ’13, there seems little pro- 
spect of any serious difficulty in filling 
this position. 

Last year’s Freshman Class offers 
many good but inexperienced candidates 
for the other positions in E. H. Alsop, 
°15, R. R. Ayres, 15, M. B. Phillips, ’15, 
R. T. Gannett, ’15, J. Winlock, ’15, and 
R. West, 15. Among the candidates 
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from the Junior and Senior Classes are 
G. F. Bird, 13, W. J. Brennan, ’14, P. L. 
Dillon, 714, W. E. Griffiths, Jr., 14, G. 
H. Hands, ’13, F. B. Harvey, 714, A. C. 
Hawkes, ’14, B. Z. Nelson, 715, P. K. 
Randall, ’14, and A. F. Winter, 14.‘ 

The scarcity of veterans is of no real 
importance as far as the ultimate suc- 
cess of the team goes, for there are un- 
doubtedly great possibilities in the other 
baseball material on hand; it only re- 
mains to be seen whether Coach Sexton 
can mould from this inexperienced ma- 
terial a winning team. 

There are also many first-class candi- 
dates for the Freshman team including 
F. G. Fripp, E. W. Mahan, E. C. P. 
Ervin, F. S. Whitlock, and P. W. Si- 
mons. Two successive Freshman teams 
of this type augur well for the future of 
Varsity baseball, if it is permissible 
to look so far ahead. 

The University Baseball schedule for 
this spring is as follows: 

April 8. Boston American League, Boston. 
12. Johns Hopkins at Baltimore. 
. Baltimore Eastern League at Balti- 
more. 
. Annapolis at Annapolis. 
. Georgetown at Washington. 
. Columbia at New York. 
. West Point at West Point. 
2. Bowdoin at Soldier’s Field. 
. Maine at Soldier’s Field. 
. Colby at Soldier’s Field. 
. Bates at Soldier’s Field. 
. Vermont at Soldier’s Field. 
. Amherst at Soldier’s Field. 
. Lafayette at Soldier’s Field. 
. Catholic University et Soldier’s 
Field. 
. Holy Cross at Worcester. 
. Syracuse at Soldier’s Field. 
. Univ. of Penn. at Philadelphia. 
. Pilgrims at Soldier’s Field. 
. Princeton at Princeton. 
. Dartmouth at Soldier's Field. 
. Brown at Providence. 
31. Andover at Soldier’s Field. 
. Williams at Soldier’s Field. 
. Brown at Soldier’s Field. 
. Holy Cross at Soldier’s Field. 
Univ. of Penn. at Soldier's Field. 
7. Yale at New Haven. 
. Yale at Soldier’s Field. 
21. Yale at New York (in case of tie). 
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Dockep. 


While most hockey teams were al- 
most non-existent this year because of 
lack of ice, the University Team prac- 
tised steadily in the Boston Arena from 
early in December until late in February. 
At the first call for candidates, about 45 
men reported, but this number was 
gradually decreased to 20 at the begin- 
ning of the winter term. A. Winsor, ’02, 
again coached the men, endeavoring to 
teach them the parallel style of play 
which has proved so successful in past 
years. Three men from last year’s team 
were again on the ice, — H. B. Gardner, 
13, captain and goal; A. F. Sortwell, 
’14, left end; and W. A. Willetts, ’14, 
point. The Sophomore Class offered 
good new material in W. H. Claflin, Jr., 
"15, and M. B. Phillips, ’15. 

With these men as a nucleus Harvard 
met her first opponent, Technology, 
winning in a ragged contest, 4 to 0. The 
defence was very strong, however, and 
Claflin, Phillips, and Sortwell played 
well together. But whatever team play 
there was before vacation was forgotten 
over the holidays, perhaps because the 
usual practice at New York was omitted. 
Inasmuch as Harvard did not meet 
Princeton there for a month, this was 
not considered worth while. As a re- 
sult of thisslump, Ottawa defeated Harv- 
ard on Jan. 6 by the score of 2 to 0. 
In thenext game, with Toronto, however, 
the team showed more speed and team 
play, but the work was far from satis- 
factory. The Cornell game was another 
victory for Harvard, the score being 
8 to 2. Considerable improvement was 
shown in team play, Sortwell and Phil- 
lips, at left and right centre respectively, 
proving an especially strong combina- 
tion. 

In the Princeton game Harvard was 
seriously handicapped by the loss of 

















Claflin through illness, his place at cover 
point being taken by Goodale. Although 
the latter had had no previous college 
experience in hockey, he played an ex- 
cellent game. Harvard’s principal fault 
was slowness in getting started, the first 
half being almost wasted. At the end of 
the second half the score was tied 3 to 
8, but in two overtime periods Harvard 
scored two more goals making the final 
score 5 to 3. Amherst Agricultural Col- 
lege was then defeated 9 to 3 and Yale 
4 to 0. Although in these latter games 
the faults of the Princeton game were 
still evident, yet against Yale the team 
showed considerable improvement in 
other ways. Gardner’s work at goal was 
especially brilliant and the defence as a 
whole played the same strong game that 
it had played throughout the season. Its 
work was so good in fact, that when 
Claflin returned the following week, he 
was placed at right end, where Harvard 
had continually showed weakness, Good- 
ale remaining at Claflin’s old position 
of cover point. After this change the 
line-up was as follows: — Hopkins, l.e., 
Sortwell, l.c., Phillips, r.c., Claflin, r.e., 
Goodale, c.p., Willetts, p., Gardner, g. 

The scores for the season were as fol- 
lows: — 

H., 4, Technology, 0. 


H., 0, Ottawa, 2. 
H., 2, Toronto, 0. 


9, Mass. Agricultural’ College, 3. 
4, Yale, 0 (at Arena). 

., 3, Dartmouth, 1 (at Arena). 

., 1, Princeton, 3 (at New York.) 
H., 3, Princeton, 0 (at Arena). 

H., 3, Yale, 2 (at New York). 


H., 
H., 
H., 
H., 
H., 
H 


There has been considerable agita- 
tion this year in regard to making hockey 
a major sport. Its many advantages as 
a game and the fact that it is the only 
winter sport of importance, are only two 
of the arguments advanced in its favor. 
The principal objection to the proposed 
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change seems to be that the uncertainty 
of the ice makes hockey a game which 
few can play regularly. This was strik- 
ingly illustrated. this year as there was 
no ice whatever until February. Scrub 
Hockey was consequently quite out of 
the question, and even the Freshman 
team was little more than a name, except 
for an occasional practice scrimmage 
and a 1 to 1 game with Hackley in the 


Arena. Unless Cambridge weather can ° 


be improved in future years, Harvard 
Hockey must remain minor in fact if 
not in name. 


Qotes. 


The University Association Football 
Team during the fall season defeated 
Newton 8 to 0, and Middlesex 1 to 0, and 
was defeated by the Fosse team of 
Lynn, 2 to 1, by Springfield Training 
School 2 to 1, by Greystone 3 to 2, by 
the American Association of Marine 
Draughtsmen at Quincy 4 to 2, by 
Worcester 3 to 1, and in the final game, 
by the Methuen Cricket Club 2 to 1. — 
The Freshman Association Football 
Team lost to Andover 6 to 1 and to 
Worcester 5 to 0. — Tennis insignia were 
awarded to the members of the Inter- 
collegiate team as follows: E. H. Whit- 
ney, 14, of Brookline; W. M. Washburn, 
’15, of New York, N. Y.; J. C. Devereux, 
14, of Utica, N. Y.; Q. A. S. McKean, 
13, of Prides. This year for the first 
time the members of the winning class 
tennis team have been awarded their 
insignia in accordance with a vote of the 
Student Council and the Athletic Com- 
mittee. The Junior team was the winner, 
being composed of the following men: 
J. J. Armstrong, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
J. C. Devereux, of Utica, N. Y.; E. R. 
Hastings, Jr., of Milton; G. B. Kayser, of 
Boston; H. A. Lawton, of Quincy; Q. 
Williams, of Milton; and E. H. Woods of 
West Newton. — The University Wrest- 
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ling Team defeated Clapp Memorial in a 
practice meet by the score of 6 to 3. The 
Harvard Team was composed of T. T. 
Mora-Rodriguez, ’13, H. B. Goodfriend, 
14, A. A. Shapiro, ’14, F. S. Moulton, 
"13, C. C. Loomis, °15, W. E. Griffiths, 
14, J. N. Brennan, °15, W. R. Tyler, 
°14, captain; and J. F. Stambaugh, °13. 
— The Harvard Rifle and Pistol Club 
has entered a team of five men in the 
* Indoor Intercollegiate League series and 
ranks second, the honor of first place for 
the present going to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. The team which 
defeated Princeton, Rhode Island State 
College, U. of Maine, and Clemson Agri- 
cultural Coll. of S. Carolina is composed 
of E. P. Carver, Jr., 13, C. B. Long, °13, 
F. W. Capper, °15, S. L. French, 15, and 
R. H. Van Schaack, 13. C.B. Long holds 
the National Individual Military Rifle 
Championship of the U. S., an honor 
seldom won by any but the most experi- 
enced officers of the army. — The annual 
novice gymnastic meet, held in the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, was won by 
W. W. Everett, °16, with 252.9 points. 
W. Campbell, ’16, with 234.7 points, was 
second, S. Hall, ’16, was third with 202.2 
points. A cup was awarded to the winner 
by Dr. Sargent. — The University 
Fencing team was defeated by the Naval 
Academy in a dual meet by the score of 
6.to 3. The men on the University team 
were S. F. Damon, 14, captain; J. A. 
Aylen, ’15, R. von Nardoff, °15, and T. 
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J. Putnam, ’15. The first three each 
won a bout for Harvard. — The Uni- 
versity Shooting Team defeated Prince- 
ton in a dual shoot on Soldier’s Field by 
the score of 163 to 162 but was defeated 
by both Yale and Princeton in the inter- 
collegiates, the scores of the three teams 
being Yale, 396; Princeton, 393; and 
Harvard 360. White of Princeton was 
high gun with 85 out of a possible 100 
birds, but R. Bullock, ’15, of Harvard 
was a close second with 84. The other 
members of the Harvard team were C. E. 
Benson, °15, H. Cutting, ’13, D. Lock- 
wood, 13, captain, and C. B. Swift, 714. 
— In the annual field day at Soldier's 
Field traps, D. Lockwood, ’13, won the 
Wigglesworth Cup with a score of 40 
out of a possible 50 birds; A. M. Howe, 
15, won the handicap medal with an 
actual score of 35 out of 50 birds and 
S. L. French won the novice cup with 
the same score. — The Freshman Track 
Team has a few men worthy of note, 
chief among them being J. O. Johnstone 
who has done some remarkable work in 
the high jump, and K. E. Fuller, who 
finished third in the Cross Country 
meet against Yale thereby winning his 
numerals. The relay team is composed of 
first, W. Rollins, A. Biddle, F. W. 
Wheeler, and W. J. Bingham, captain by 
appointment; second, W. W. Kent, 
T. R. Pennypacker, G. Lamont, and R. 
H. Delafield. 
W. O. Fenn, 14. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN. 
On the night before the Harvard-Yale 
foctball game, about 150 Harvard and 
Yale men gathered at the University 


Club at Los Angeles, and held a joint 
Smoker. Expressionsof mutual good-will 
were indulged in, old-time songs were 
sung, and everybody had a general good 
time. 

Two Harvard men, Philip Bancroft, 
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03, of San Francisco, and Marshall 
Stimson, [00], of Los Angeles, were chosen 
as Presidential electors from this state 
on the Republican ticket, and cast their 
votes in the Electoral College for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Marshall Stimson ['00], Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

Returns from the Princeton and Yale 
games were received by wire at the Uni- 
versity Club for the benefit of the Har- 
vard Club and the other clubs interested. 
Needless to say, the attendance was very 
enthusiastic among the Harvard men. 

On Dec. 6 the Club held the “New 
Ones’”’ dinner, inviting as guests all men 
of the classes of 1911 and 1912 of all de- 
partments of the University, and also all 
older men who had arrived in Chicago 
within a year. Nearly 30 new men at- 
tended and were seated among the older 
men, being distinguished by white car- 
nations in addition to the red ones. On 


account of the illness of Pres. Herman 
Page, ’88, M. D. Follansbee,’92, presided 


and called on half a dozen members for 
informal speeches, which were received 
with much applause. There was fre- 
quent and enthusiastic singing led by 
S. B. Steel, °11. A congratulatory tele- 
gram was sent to P. D. Haughton. 

On Dec. 27 the Club held a luncheon 
and reception for the undergraduates in 
Chicago during their vacation and for 
school boys intending to go to Harvard. 
About 40 undergraduates and 40 school 
boys came to the luncheon, and it was 
well attended by members of the Club, 
and was considered very successful. In- 
formal speeches were made by Pres. 
Page, ’88, P. D. Smith, ’11, and G. G. 
Geraghty, ’13, President of the Chicago 
Club at Harvard. 

It is intended to appoint a committee 
made up partly of fathers of boys now 
in school and partly of undergraduates, 
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to get into personal relations with the 
schools near Chicago and try to interest 
the principals and the boys in the oppor- 
tunities which Harvard presents. 

G. S. Jackson, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 


The annual meeting and dinner will be 
held as voted on the second Thursday 
in April. Time and place will be an- 
nounced later. 

A. J. Garceau, 91, Sec. 


FALL RIVER. 


The annual meeting of the Club was 
held Nov. 13; the following officers were 
elected: Pres., Spencer Borden, Jr.; vice- 
pres., O. K. Hawes; sec., W. C. Gray; 
treas., C. A. MacDonald; choristers, S. 
M. Gordon, J. W. Bowen, Paul Gifford. 
Member of the executive committee for 
three years, T. B. Bassett. The following 
new members were elected: Rev. C. E. 
Jackson, Rev. M. M. Cutter, Alexander 
Quinn, Paul Gifford, Newton Gifford, 
E. F. O’Brien, J. Whitney Bowen. 

Wm. C. Gray, 96, Sec. 


ILLINOIS, EASTERN. 

The new members of the Harvard 
Club of Eastern Illinois are T. G. Good- 
win, S. F. Kimball, O. H. Moore, L. G. 
Painter, R. R. Root, and E. G. Sutcliffe. 
They are all new members of our Uni- 
versity Faculty. 

The Club held its annual dinner at the 
University Club on the evening of the 
Harvard-Yale game. We have now a 
membership of about 40. 

Solon J. Buck, Gr. ’06, Sec. 


LAWRENCE. 

The Club held its annual dinner at the 
Merrimack Valley Country Club on 
Jan. 11. H. L. Belisle, superintendent of 
the local evening schools, proved an ef- 
ficient toastmaster, and his witticisms, as 
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he rose to introduce the various speak- 
ers, were met with loud applause. 

C. G. Saunders, ’67, president of the 
Club, was the first to address the gather- 
ing. Immediately after the dinner he 
arose and made a few remarks on what 
the Club has been doing and is doing in 
procuring scholarships for deserving 
young men in this section. He then in- 
troduced Mr. Belisle as the toastmaster 
for the evening. Mr. Belisle, in turn, in- 
troduced the first speaker of the even- 
ing, Prof. Clifford H. Moore. 

Professor Moore expressed his grati- 
tude to the members of the Club for 
raising an annual scholarship and giving 
the University a representative of their 
community each year. He spoke on the 
new buildings in prospect at Harvard, 
saying that he hoped to see the new li- 
brary opened in 1914, together with the 
new Freshman dormitories, which he 
said would be a great addition to Har- 
vard. He said that there was a marked 
improvement in undergraduate educa- 
tion, and that there were great oppor- 
tunities for Harvard along international 
lines, as there were 143 foreign students 
at the University this year, as compared 
to 83 last year. 

Dr. J. N. Thomson, representing the 
Lawrence Tufts Club, was the second 
speaker of the evening. He spoke of the 
great benefit derived from the founda- 
tion of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary for 
Children, and expressed his appreciation 
of Harvard's codperation with Tufts in 
the advancement of dental education. 

C. D. Daly, of Harvard and West 
Point Military Academy, was next in- 
troduced, and the applause given him 
was so hearty and prolonged that he 
was unable to speak for some time. 
He said in part: “There have been 
great changes in Harvard in the last 
five years, and Harvard has gained 
much in system and in science in the 
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game of football, and these changes 
have resulted in the transformation of 
defeats into victories. Percy Haughton’s 
system of coaching, and his insistence 
upon a continuous drill in every depart- 
ment, is really responsible for Harvard's 
advance in football in recent years. 
Then again, in relation to this last year’s 
team, I cannot omit to say that much of 
Harvard’s success was due to the ef- 
ficient work of Felton, the best of 
all punters, and to Charlie Brickley, 
the game’s greatest drop-kicker.” A 
ring of applause greeted Mr. Daly as 
he concluded, and a Harvard cheer with 
nine “ Dalys”” was given with enthusi- 
asm. 

Charles Lanigan, captain of Har- 
vard’s victorious 1910 baseball team, 
was the next speaker. He gained a 
round of applause in his description of 
Harry Lauder’s conception of football. 

Charlie Brickley, the star of Harvard- 
Princeton, Harvard-Yale games, was the 
next speaker, and an enthusiastic Har- 
vard cheer with nine “Brickleys” was 
given him when he arose to speak. He 
said in part: “There is no doubt that the 
great success of Harvard in football is 
due to the effective coaching we receive 
and to the spirit shown by all Harvard 
men, in their unanimous support of the 
team. I think that all men will admit 
that Harvard’s system of coaching is the 
best in the world. There is only one 
thing I wish to say in particular, and that 
is that we need Charlie Daly to coach us, 
and we’ve got to have him. The success 
of our backfield is due to the thorough 
drilling Charlie has given it. Much of 
my success in drop-kicking is due to him, 
as I was not a sure kicker until he took 
me in hand. I wish to say in closing that 
too much credit is being given to me. I 
did no more than any other man; we all 
worked together and that is the real 
secret of our success the past season.’’, 
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W. F. Garcelon, graduate treasurer of 
athletics, was the last speaker of the 
evening. He said that there was a gen- 
eral committee on the policy to be car- 
ried out in athletics, consisting of three 
professors, three graduates, and three 
undergraduates, chosen by the captains 
of the three major sports, besides a grad- 
uate advisory committee which helped 
out in many serious difficulties. He said 
in part: “Much credit is to be given 
Charlie Daly and Charlie Brickley for 
this year’s success on the gridiron, but 
I cannot omit my admiration of Capt. 
Percy Wendell’s chatacter. He was one 
of the first to leave the Yale game, and 
that only to give another man a chance 
to win his letter. Another thing I wish 
to mention is the spirit shown by the 
team at New Haven after the game, 
when they were dining. Haughton ad- 
vised them to be quiet, ‘for,’ said he, 
‘there are a lot of broken-hearted boys 
right up over you.’ And the officers who 
had been detailed to meet our train in 
Boston, said that the crowd was ‘dis- 
gracefully quiet.’’’ He went on to speak 
on the betterment of intercollegiate re- 
lations in recent years and the good rela- 
tions existing between Harvard and the 
surrounding academies and high schools. 

At the close of Mr. Garcelon’s speech, 
all joined in singing “ Fair Harvard.” 

Before the supper was served a busi- 
ness meeting was held at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Pres., C. G. 
Saunders, ’67; vice-pres., H. L. Belisle, 
96; sec., E. J. Ford, ’05; treas., H. C. 
Chubb, ’02; exec. com., M. J. Dorgan, 
J. E. Haigh, W. T. Rochefort. The re- 
ports of the secretary and treasurer were 
read and a committee was chosen to 
arrange games of tennis with the other 
Harvard clubs in Essex County, consist- 
ing of C. M. Hanrahan and T. D. Howe. 
The following were also chosen to form 
a committee to keep in touch with the 
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high school: Charles Lanigan, J. J. 
Donovan, and E. J. Ford. 
Edmond John Ford, ’05, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 

A meeting of the Club was called to 
order in the office of R. B. Montgomery, 
Sec., on Jan. 11. Present: S. Stern, E. 
Stern, Hyams, M. Lemann, Hunt, F. S. 
Weis, Kaiser, Robinson, Aldrich, Mar- 
shall, Hatch and Weil. 

The death of Major Harrod was 
brought up for the attention of the Club, 
and an address was made by Carleton 
Hunt, the vice-president, who stated 
that Major Harrod and himself had 
gone to school in the city together, had 
then gone to College together, had grad- 
uated in the Class of °56 of Harvard 
together, and had been in the same 
regiment in the army, had then been, 
respectively, city engineer and city at- 
torney, and engineer of the drainage 
commission and attorney for the same; 
that Major Harrod was always a most 
popular man at College, going in for 
athletics and having a delightful social 
side. When Mr. Hunt concluded, reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted by 
the Club, all rising in token of their 
esteem of the late president. 

The Committee on Scholarship, 
through F. S. Weis, chairman, reported 
that no scholarship had been collected 
this year, but advising the collection for 
a scholarship next year. It was moved 
and carried that a scholarship should be 
collected; that the committee should 
write at once to the authorities trying to 
open the way for a graduate of Louisiana 
State University or Tulane University to 
get an A.B. degree in one year, and that 
in lieu of the same the recipient of the 
scholarship should be allowed to choose a 
year in undergraduate work in place of 
the A.M. degree, but that said work 
should be in the Academic Department, 
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and that the present committee be con- 
tinued in office for another year. 

The committee on a common meeting 
room was continued in office by unani- 
mous vote. 

The committee on high school trophy, 
through S. W. Stern, chairman, reported 
that $48 had been collected for the tro- 
phy, and that the committee had ar- 
ranged to offer the same to be contested 
for in baseball and to become the prop- 
erty of the preparatory school winning 
the same three times. The trophy was to 
be called the Benjamin W. Harrod 
Trophy, and the usual inscription placed 
upon it as placed by the other Harvard 
Clubs, showing that the Club was giving 
the cup. On motion it was unanimously 
agreed that the report of the committee 
should be adopted and that said com- 
mittee remain in office until all arrange- 
ments should be completed. 

It was moved E. B. Stern should be 
continued as the music committee. 

M. A. Aldrich reported that the com- 
mittee on public schools were slowly 
making progress and it was unanimously 
carried that said committee should be 
continued in office another year. 

The treasurer reported collections of 
$31, during the current year, a falling 
off of 10 subscriptions, and expenses 
amounting to $40.12; the balance in the 
hands of the treasurer amounting to 
$22.10. 

It was unanimously moved and carried 
that the committee to assist the Bureau 
of Municipal Research be continued 
for another year. 

The following officers were elected: 
Pres., Carleton Hunt; Ist vice-pres., E. 
C. Palmer; 2d vice-pres., M. A. Aldrich; 
sec. and treas., R. B. Montgomery. 

It was moved that a committee of 
three should be appointed by the presi- 
dent to collaborate with the officers of the 
Club to arrange for the annual dinner, 
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and that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed by the president to draw up 
proper resolutions on the death of S. E. 
Chaillé. 

It was moved that a committee of 
two be appointed by the president to 
assist Harvard men in getting employ- 
ment in the city. 

It was moved that the Harvard Bulle- 
tin be sent by the Club to Tulane Uni- 
versity, Louisiana State University Li- 
brary, and the High School Library. 

R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


NEBRASKA. 
The Harvard Club of Nebraska held 


its annual dinner and business meeting 
on Dec. 21, 1912, at the Omaha Club, in 
Omaha. About 30 members were pre- 
sent. 

Arthur C. Smith, ’87, the retiring pre- 
sident of the Club, was toastmaster at 
the dinner. The chief guest was Dr. C. 
E. Edson, ’88, of Denver, Colo., vice- 
president for the Western Division of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, who dis- 
cussed the influence of Harvard Univers- 
ity on the West, and the influence of the 
West on Harvard University. George 
Lyon, Jr., ’81, of Nelson, Neb., read se- 
lections from Kipling, and many of the 
members spoke briefly. A toast was 
drunk to G. W. Holdredge, ’68, who was 
stroke of the Harvard crew which de- 
feated Yale in 1869. 

At the business meeting the mem- 
bers discussed at length the conditions 
governing the award of the scholarship 
of $150, which the Club has established 
for some deserving Nebraska boy at 
Harvard. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Pres., Dr. R. R. Hol- 
lister, ’07; vice-pres., G. N. Lyon, 09; 
treas., H. W. Yates, Jr., 01; sec., W. M. 
Rainbolt, ’00, 1519 S. 32d Ave., Omaha. 

Other members present were: R. R. 
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Bradford, 07; Charles H. Brown, ’99; 
W. J. Coad, ’03; N. P. Dodge, Jr., ’95; 
C. S. Elgutter, ’87; G. C. Flack, sp. ’10; 
L. A. Garrison, p "10; W. McM. Han- 
chett, 03; Richard C. Hunter, L.S., ’09- 
’10; James C. Kinsler, LL.B., ’98; Rev. 
Manfred Lilliefors, p 98; Alan McDon- 
ald, ’12; T. H. Matters, Jr., / 11; Ezra 
Millard, ’98; Horace F. Orr, 09; Harry 
O. Palmer, LL.B., 12; G. H. Rushton, 
712; Alfred Sorenson, / ’70; W. S. Still- 
man, L. S., 89; G. D. Tunnicliff, L. S., 
’96; and Isidor Zeigler, sp. ’94. 
W. M. Rainbolt, ’00, Sec. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

The fourth annual Christmas dinner 
of the Club took place Dec. 28, 1912. at 
the Wolfe Tavern, Newburyport. In the 
absence of the president, Joshua Hale, 
92, who was recovering from a severe 
sickness, E. H. Little, ’01, acted as toast- 
master and introduced the guests of the 
evening: E. A. Harriman, ’88, of New 
Haven, Ct., president of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Harvard Clubs, and 
Lothrop Withington, 11. Besides these 
two the Newburyport undergraduates 
were invited and of these J. W. Thur- 
low, °14, Roger Griswold, ’14, H. C. 
Little, 15, and L. G. Johnson, °15, 
were present. 

The following members attended: B. J. 
Legate, ’77, Dr. E. H. Noyes, m ’80, Dr. 
Frederick Tigh, m ’89, G. T. Morse, 98, 
Manning Emery, Jr., 00, E. H. Little, 
’01, Hugo Parton, 01, Laurence Hay- 
ward, 01, E. L. Pearson, 02, R. T. Hale, 
02, F. W. Snow, m ’02, F. W. Piper, ’04, 
R. L. Toppan, ’04, F. P. Woodbury, ’04, 
R. A. Pope, ’05, L. P. Dodge, ’08, P. C. 
Ware, ’09, J. M. Walker, ’11, Charles 
Thurlow, Jr., °12, Leonard Withington, 
Gr. ’06, and I. T. Rule, Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Laurence P. Dodge, ’08, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 

The annual meeting was held in Hart- 
ford Nov. 22, under the auspices of the 
Harvard Club of Connecticut. The dele- 
gates were lunched by the Connecticut 
Club at the Hartford Golf Club; the 
business meeting was held in the after- 
noon, with Dr. Homer Gage, ’82, the 
president of the Federation, in the 
chair. 

J. D. Phillips, 97, Sec., read his re- 
port, showing that 21 clubs are now 
members of the Federation, all in active 
condition. He urged that the clubs 
should be careful in the selection of sec- 
retaries, and especially that each club 
should regularly appoint a member of 
the Council of the Federation. He re- 
ported that the Council had held this 
year two meetings instead of one; and 
that the five standing committees of the 
Federation had been active. A vote of 
thanks was passed by the delegates to 
Mr. Phillips on his retirement from the 
secretaryship, for his very efficient ser- 
vice to the Federation. 

The name of the Committee on New 
Organizations was changed to the Com- 
mittee on Organization. 

The report of the Committee on New 
Organizations, presented by H. L. 
Belisle, 96, of Lawrence, in the absence 
of the chairman, C. C. Lane, ’04, of 
Cambridge, showed that during the last 
10 years on the average less than 15 boys 
(leaving out the eastern half of Massa- 
chusetts) have come to Harvard from 
New England public high schools; and 
the committee presented a chart show- 
ing the distribution of Harvard Clubs in 
New England, and of Harvard Club 
scholarships. It recommended the for- 
mation of clubs wherever there are 20 or 
30 Harvard men living near each other, 
and more codperation among the clubs. 

The Committee on Secondary Schools 


reported by its chairman, J. S. Ford, ’04, 
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of Exeter, that it had made some inquir- 
ies into the very active efforts of gradu- 
ates of other colleges to induce boys from 
New England schools to go to their own 
colleges; and found that these efforts in 
some cases took the form of entertaining 
boys who might he induced to go to col- 
lege, sending them to a college to see 
games or for a longer stay, cordial enter- 
tainment during the visit, and actively 
taking care of them both during their 
college course and afterwards. The com- 
mittee made no suggestion of any im- 
proper influence, but brought out the 
fact that the graduates of one college in 
particular are carrying on an enthusias- 
tic and unceasing propaganda in the 
high schools of many towns in New Eng- 
land in favor of their own college. The 
committee also found that the efforts of 
most of the other colleges are aided by the 
fact that their colleges accept boys on 
certificate; and that in some cases, at any 
rate, the principals of schools hesitate to 
jeopard their standing with their school 
committees by encouraging their boys to 
take the chances of an examination. The 
Committee recommended an increase in 
the number of scholarships offered «to 
boys going to Harvard, and instanced the 
goodeffects of the Teschemacher scholar- 
ships at Exeter and of the Harvard schol- 
arships at Andover in sending picked 
boys to Harvard. The Committee also 
found that the prizes of books offered to 
various schools by the Federation were 
having good effect, and recommended 
that at the presentation of these prizes 
there be some ceremony, and if possible 
a speaker to represent the University. 
The committee had met a hearty re- 
sponse from the editors of the Crimson in 
efforts to extend the influence of the 
University among the schools. 

C. H. Fiske, Jr., ’93, chairman of the 
Committee on Prizes, reported that 
Harvard prizes of books had been given 
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in the year 1911-12 at Andover, Exeter, 
and Worcester Academy; and that this 
year prizes will be given also at some 
school in Maine, and at Hartford. The 
books chosen were Gilbert Murray’s 
translations of Greek plays, “Panama,” 
by Albert Edwards, and “The Life of 
Alexander Hamilton,” by H. C. Lodge, 
71. The Committee proposed a plan for 
making these prizes permanent; ac- 
cepted. Voted to authorize the Commit- 
tee on Prizes to draw on the treasurer 
for such sums as might be necessary to 
complete the amount necessary for the 
prizes offered at Andover, Exeter, and 
Worcester Academy. 

Voted to authorize the treasurer to 
collect from contributing members of 
the Federation $3 each which should en- 
title them to admission to the annual 
dinner. Any unexpended surplus from 
the fund thus collected may be drawn on 
by the Committee on Prizes. 

J. B. Langstaff, ’14, represented the 
undergraduate Federation of Territorial 
Clubs, and expressed the desire of his or- 
ganization to work with the Federation 
of New England Harvard Clubs in 
furthering the interests of the Univers- 
ity. 

Invitations for the next meeting of the 
Federation were received from the Low- 
ell and New Hampshire Clubs; and the 
Federation voted to accept that of the 
latter. 

During the morning, through arrange- 
ments made by the Committee on Sec- 
ondary Schools, Prof. R. B. Merriman, 
’96, addressed both sessions of the 
Hartford High School, and J. H. Gar- 
diner, 85, spoke to the high schools in 
East Hartford, West Hartford, and New 
Britain. 

At dinner the committee on nomina- 
tion of new officers reported the follow- 
ing nominations which were unani- 
mously accepted by the Federation: 
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Pres., E. A. Harriman, ’88, of New 
Haven; vice-pres., J. D. Phillips, ’97, of 
Boston; sec., H. F. Clarke, 05, of Brook- 
line; treas., C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93, of Bos- 
ton; honorary vice-presidents, B. H. 
Hayes, 98, of Andover; T. W. Slocum, 
90, of New York; C. H. Beckwith, ’94, 
of Springfield; Luther Atwood, ’83, of 
Lynn; Howard Corning, ’90, of Bangor; 
H. H. Crapo, ’83, of New Bedford; J. A. 
Tufts, ’78, of Exeter; G. P. Winship, ’93, 
of Providence; and A. M. Pinkham, ’94, 
of Somerville. 

At the high table there were seated, on 
each side of Pres. Gage, Pres. Lowell and 
Dean Briggs, and C. T. Billings, ’84, of 
Lowell; E. A. Harriman, ’88, of New 
Haven; J. H. Gardiner, ’85, of Boston; 
Prof. F. C. Babbitt, ’90, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford; H. G. Woodworth, °82, 
of Boston; Col. S. E. Winslow, ’85, of 
Worcester; E. J. Lake, ’92, of Hartford; 
Prof. R. B. Merriman, ’96, of Cambridge; 
and H. M. Rogers, 62, of Boston. 

The speakers were Pres. Gage, Pres. 
Lowell, Dean Briggs, Prof. Babbitt, Mr. 
Woodworth, and Col. Winslow. 

Pres. Lowell spoke briefly of the 
Freshman dormitories, contradicting the 
reports that they are to be subject to any 
grandmotherly supervision, and empha- 
sizing the opportunity they will give to 
bring all Freshman at once into an ac- 
tive and healthy college life. He spoke 
also of the success of the new plan of ad- 
mission in bringing to Harvard College 
students from the public high schools, 
and of the excellent quality of the men 
who entered under the new plan the first 
year. 

Dean Briggs spoke of the generous at- 
titude of Pres. Hadley and Walter Camp 
of Yale in making the arrangements for 
the events of Commencement week last 
year; and he gave some account of the 
training of the football team. Col. Wins- 
low, vice-pres. of the Associated Har- 





vard Clubs for the Eastern States, urged 
all the clubs of the New England Feder- 
ation to join the Associated Clubs: and 
pointed out how effective the latter or- 
ganization is in making the influence of 
the University felt throughout the coun- 
try. 


NEW JERSEY. 


An informal dinner of the Harvard 
Club of New Jersey was held at the 
Essex Club, in Newark, on Jan. 25. 
20 men attended the dinner, which was 
very enjoyable. Plans were discussed 
for the annual dinner which will be held 
on March 29. It was also decided to hold 
a field day at the Baltusrol Golf Club 
some time in May, and to organize a 
baseball nine to play a nine from the 
Yale Club of Essex County this spring. 

John Reynolds, ’07, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The annual dinner of the Club was 
held in Harvard Hall on Feb. 20. The 
president of the Club, P. B. Olney, 64, 
presided, and the speakers were: Pres- 
ident Lowell, ’77; Hon. J. H. Choate, ’52; 
Bishop William Lawrence, ’71; Hon. 
Nicholas Longworth, ’91; E. H. Wells, 
’97. Among the other guests of the Club 
were Hon. Robert Bacon, ’80, and F. H. 
Hitchcock, ’91, Postmaster-General. 
The music was in charge of the chorister, 
Francis Rogers, ’91. 

At the December meeting of the Club, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, G. S. ’06, who 
had recently returned from an exploring 
expedition of five years in the Arctic 
regions, where he discovered a group of 
Eskimos with European-like character- 
istics, called by the newspapers “‘ Blond 
Eskimos,” and who is planning a further 
Arctic expedition to commence in the 
spring of 1913, gave a talk illustrated 
with stereopticon views, on “The Eski- 
mos of Coronation Gulf.” 
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At the January meeting, Dr. Richard 
Derby, ’03, exhibited some excellent 
motion pictures of moose, salmon and 
trout, taken by him in New Brunswick, 
as well as some other motion pictures, 
including one of the finish of the Har- 
vard-Yale Boat Race at New London 
in June, 1912. 

At the February meeting, Prof. C. T. 
Copeland, ’82, read scenes from Mac- 
beth and Mr. W. D. Howells’s farce, The 
Sleeping-Car. 

On Jan. $1, Sir Ernest Shackleton, 
C.V.O., delivered a lecture on “The 
British South Polar Expedition,” with 
stereopticon views and motion pictures. 
Prior to the lecture Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton dined with the officers and other 
members of the Club. Nearly 1000 men 
attended the lecture. 

The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Law School Association of the City of 
New York was held in Harvard Hall on 
Feb. 15, the guest of honor being Justice 
O. W. Holmes, ’61, the only graduate 
of the Harvard Law School who is now 
a member of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
The other speakers included Dean E. 
R. Thayer, ’88, J. L. Cadwalader, L. 
S. ’60, and Harold Otis, ’04. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts dur- 
ing the mid-winter season were more 
popular than ever, with the following 
musicians: Jan. 5, Francis Rogers, 91, 
song recital; Jan. 12, Hoffman String 
Quartet; Jan. 19, Adriano Ariani, piano 
recital; Jan. 26, Russian Trio: violin, 
’cello, piano; Feb. 2, David Bispham, 
song recital; Feb. 9, Edwin Grasse, 
violin recital; Feb. 16, Earl Cartwright 
and Lambert Murphy, ’08, vocal concert. 

On Jan. 24, a dinner was given to J. 
O. Stack, ’05, superintendent of the 
Club from 1909 to 1912, by the officers 
and members of the standing committees 
of the Club during the years when he 
was superintendent, and a number of 
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personal friends. A loving-cup was pre- 
sented to Mr. Stack in appreciation of 
his services. 

Steady progress is being made with the 
plans for the new addition to the Club 
House to cover a plot 25 feet in width on 
44th St., west of the present Club House, 
and 60 feet in width on 45th St. This 
will give a frontage on 44th St. of 75 feet 
and on 45th St. of 110 feet. Messrs 
McKim, Mead & White have been 
appointed architects for this addition 
to the Club House. They were the 
architects for the original Club House 
when it was first built on 44th St., and 
for the addition, including Harvard 
Hall, by which the Club was extended 
through to 45th St. The Building Com- 
mittee in charge of the construction of 
this addition consists of the following: 
C. S. Fairchild, 63, A. G. Hodges, ’74, 
Franklin Remington, ’87, T. W. Slocum, 
90, L. P. Marvin, ’98, J. W. Prentiss, 
’98, Nicholas Biddle, 00, E. G. Chad- 
wick, ’04, J. O. Stack, ’05, Paul L. Ham- 
mond, ’06. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


OHIO, CENTRAL. 

C. L. Brumbaugh, ’94, was elected to 
Congress from the 12th Ohio District as 
a Democrat, endorsed by the Progres- 
sives. — Capt. Robert S. Smith, L. S. 
*657, for many years a prominent railroad 
man of Columbus, died on Nov. 16. — 
G. H. Stewart, ’68, for 12 years a mem- 
ber of the Circuit Court of Ohio, died 
Nov. 28. Both Judge Stewart and 
Captain Smith were charter members of 
the Club; Judge Stewart was especially 
active in its affairs. There are at present 
29 members of the Club. 

J. H. Watson, ’07, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 
The Club held the first of its informal 
dinners for the current year at the Uni- 
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versity Club, Pittsburg, on Dec. 7. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of 
celebrating Harvard’s football cham- 
pionship. The following members of the 
Club were present: Tileston Chickering, 
02, W. E. Allen, 12, Park Alexander, 
03, E. E. Jenkins, ’97, Carl Van der 
Voort, ’04, A. P. L. Turner, ’05, Al. G. 
Burke, Jr., 03, L. F. Snow, 89, H. C. 
Porter, ’03, R. B. Strassburger, ’08, 
Bradley Dewey, ’08, S. K. Fenollosa, ’95, 
C. J. Mundo, ’07, D. E. Mitchell, ’97, 
Geo. J. Wright, ’00, Allan Davis, ’07, 
Dr. Litchfield, ’85, H. F. Baker, ’01, 
C. R. Eastman, 90, W. C. Holmes, ’06, 
Templeton Briggs, ’09, A. M. Scully, ’05, 
R. E. Sheldon, ’07, A. F. Clarke, ’07, 
P. J. Eaton, ’83, A. A. Morris, ’92, S. J. 
Horvitz, 08, O. M. Eakins, ’97, H. D. 
Parkin, ’04, W. H. Morse, ’94, C. H. 
Lehman, ’09, G. C. Marble, ’01, G. C. 
Kimball, ’00. 

The Club held an informal dinner at 
the Club House of the Pittsburg Athletic 
Club on Jan. 14. E. H. Wells was present 
as the guest of the Club and he addressed 
the meeting, touching upon subjects of 
current interest to Harvard Alumni. 
There were 35 men present. This dinner 
is the second of a series of informal din- 
ners which the Harvard Club of Western 
Pennsylvania will hold during the cur- 
rent year. H. F. Baker, ’01, Sec. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

The Rhode Island Club turned over a 
new leaf at its annual meeting on Jan. 
27. The Secretary, who had been in of- 
fice since 1901, was finally ousted from 
his position, and, largely through the 
machinations of DeWolf, ’92, a group of 
younger men seized the club machinery. 
The effective manner in which the re- 
form element prepared for their move 
may be seen from the extremely gratify- 
ing fact that of the 60-odd men who were 
on hand for the meeting, or the dinner 
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which followed, 36 were graduates of the 
College of the last 10 years. The inevit- 
able result of this strong preponderance 
of recent graduates was that their seniors 
had a much better time than usual. 
There was momentary danger that the 
plans might miscarry, when one of the 
most loyal supporters of the former 
régime, Richmond Parsons, ’86, under- 
took to rally the old guard to the de- 
fence. He was quickly silenced after he 
had seen a copy of the “slate,” showing 
unmistakable evidence that it had been 
made up by the outgoing officers. In 
brief, the dinner at the University Club 
in Providence this year was a little bet- 
ter than any that have preceded it, and 
the best thing about it was that it gave 
ample signs that the Rhode Island Club 
will be much more active during the next 
dozen years than it has been in the past. 
The new secretary for Providence, W. 
G. Roelker, ’09, with J. G. Blaine, ’11, 
who is the official delegate to the New 
England Federation meetings, are the 
leaders in the present movement, and 
they have various plans already started 
for showing Rhode Islanders some of the 
good things about Harvard. The new 
treasurer is Raymond Williams, ’11, who 
made a financial, as well as social, suc- 
cess of the Glee Club concert in Provi- 
dence a year ago, and who has arranged 
the date for another concert this year. 
The new president, O. W. Huntington, 
’81, although of a more remote college 
generation, joined enthusiastically in the 
movement, and with the new secretary 
for Newport, H. B. Baker, ’03, began at 
once to arrange for a meeting at New- 
port, which has been abandoned by the 
Club for a number of years. The surviv- 
ing members of the former administra- 
tion were G. P. Winship, ’93, who be- 
came vice-president, and L. S. Hill, Jr., 
’04, who was promoted to the recording 
secretaryship. 
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There was also an annual dinner, at 
which the speakers were E. H. Wells, W. 
T. Reid, and William MacLeod, ’05, the 
recently elected ‘“‘reform’’ Mayor of 
Newport. Hugh MacColl, ’07, acted as 
musical director. 

Many new members of the Club were 
elected. 


G. P. Winship, ’93, ex-Sec. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cn Jan. 10, the fifth annual meeting of 
the Club was held at the University Club, 
and the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: C. A. Dewey, m’80, 
pres.; C. K. Moore, ’97, vice-pres.; Fran- 
cis E. Cunningham, ’05, sec.-treas.; 
directors, in addition to the above: K. 
N. Robins, ’04, Harper Sibley, ’07, J. R. 
Slater, 94, S. R. Snow, ’86, J. W. John- 
ston, ’05, chorister. 

The annual dinner was held after the 
meeting, and was addressed by E. H. 
Wells, representing the University, and 
by Prof. G. G. Ballard, Jr., Gr. 09, pro- 
fessor of history at Hobart College, Gen- 
eva, N. Y. The Rev. Dr. R. R. Converse 
of Rochester also spoke informally. The 
meeting was attended by about 30 men, 
and was altogether one of the most 
enjoyable and enthusiastic of the gather- 
ings that the Club has had. 

Mr. Wells’s clear and thorough sum- 
mary of conditions in the University 
and of the policy of the authorities, was 
received with great interest and appre- 
ciation. 

Kingman N. Robins, ’04, ex-Sec. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

The annual dinner and election of 
officers of the Club were held on Nov. 
23, at the Hotel Spokane in this city. 
F. T. Post, 1 ’86, presided and also 
officiated as toastmaster. We had pre- 
sent 21 members of the Club, most of 
whom reside in this city, but in addition 
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to the local members we had in at- 
tendance Hon. Paul Clagstone, ’93, of 
Clagstone, Ida., recently a candidate for 
the office of Governor of Idaho, and also 
Ernest Cresap, 1 97, of North Yakima, 
Wash. 

We had an unusually enthusiastic 
meeting, partly on account of the victory 
that evening of the Harvard football 
team against Yale, and partly on ac- 
count of the good fellowship which 
prevails among the Harvard men in this 
section. 

The two most important events in- 
cluded in the Secretary’s report for the 
last year are the giving of the silver 
trophy cup to the debating team repre- 
senting the University of Washington 
in the annual triangular debate between 
that institution, Whitman College, and 
the State College of Washington, and 
the donation of the sum of $100 to Owen 
Kilgore, who this fall entered the class of 
1916, and who had previously obtained 
the scholarship in the Price Greenleaf 
Aid. In view of our success in raising 
that sum for Mr. Kilgore, it was decided 
to create a scholarship of $250 a year for 
the next five years, this scholarship to be 
devoted toward defraying the expenses 
of some deserving student at Harvard 
from the Inland Empire, which includes 
the country tributary to Spokane. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were Dr. J. H. O'Shea, m ’05, pres.; 
F. K. Jones, ’02, vice-pres.; A. W. 
Cooper, ’01, sec. and treas,, and Judge 
J. Z. Moore, 1 ’68, and W. A. Monten, 
’07. as trustees. 

We feel somewhat elated over the 
scholarship mentioned above, as it has 
been our desire for some time past to 
create such a scholarship, but up to the 
present we have not felt that it would be 
possible for us to do so; but now that 
we have made the start, we trust that 
we may be able to accomplish not only 
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this much but a great deal more for the 
good of the University. 
Fred K. Jones,’02, Sec. 


TORONTO. 


The meeting held on Nov. 18 was with- 
out doubt the most enjoyable one ever 
held. This was due largely to an address 
by P. H. Kemble on “The College Man 
in Business.” The address had practical 
interest and did much to help each man 
present to understand better the condi- 
tions that he meets in his daily life. 

The annual meetings are growing each 
year more practical, more helpful to the 
members and, therefore, more interest- 
ing. One of the chief matters discussed 
at this year’s meeting was the best way 
of getting more sociability among the 
members. It was decided by acclama- 
tion that an entirely informal meeting 
be held in February each year at a place 
and time to be decided by the President 
and Secretary. Further, Mr: Kemble — 
a most enthusiastic member of the Club 
— suggested, and it was decided, that 
the President and Secretary lunch to- 
gether the first Thursday of each month, 
and that all members of the Club who 
could be, should be on hand to add to 
the sociability of the luncheon. This 
new plan will do more to help the Club 
than anything that has ever yet been 
proposed in connection with the Club 
activities. 

The Club is fortunate in having for 
President for 1912-13 P. H. Kemble, 
[95], who has done so much to stir up 
in the Club new life and interest that 
will have some practical lasting value. 
The Club unanimously decided to ask 
W.S. W. McLay, p ’00, tomake us an 
address at our next annual meeting in 
1913. 

The first luncheon was on Dee. 5. 

The First Annual Midwinter Meeting 
of the Club was held on Jan. 30 in the 
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artistic rooms of the Arts and Letters 
Club. The Club expected to have Prof. 
A. M. Tozzer, from Harvard, as a guest. 
A previous engagement for that evening 
prevented him, however, from attend- 
ing. He was entertained the same day at 
luncheon by several members of the 
Club, including P. H. Kemble, pres., S. 
B. Trainer, sec., B. A. Gould and Frank 
Davis. 

The evening meeting was a notable 
one. Samuel Hazard Harvard, resident 
of Toronto, and a family connection of 
the original John Harvard, was the 
guest of honor; a man in somewhat 
humble circumstances, but educated 
and interesting. Mr. Harvard gave an 
interesting account of the history of his 
family in Canada — so far as he knew it. 
He advised the members of the Club 
that he believed his grand-nephew — a 
boy of 6 — bore the name of John Har- 
vard, and that he lived in Ontario, Can. 
B. A. Gould, S. B. Trainer, sec., and J. 
D. Logan were appointed a committee 
to investigate the Harvard family his- 
tory and to give special attention to this 
Canadian branch of the family. This 
committee will also investigate the exist- 
ence of the young John Harvard. Pre- 
sent facts indicate that the direct con- 
nection between this Harvard family and 
the original founder of Harvard can be 
confirmed. If this can be done, the Club 
has decided to take immediate steps and 
to furnish money, if necessary, to edu- 
cate young Harvard and send him to 
Harvard ultimately with a scholarship 
from the Harvard Club of Toronto. 
With this family relationship confirmed, 
as a result of finding this family in Can- 
ada, a new chapter in the history of the 
Harvard family will be opened. Samuel . 
H. Harvard, who attended the Club 
meeting, expressed his willingness to 
give the Club any records of the family 
that may help the investigating commit- 
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tee. A complete report of the findings of 
the Club Committee will be furnished 
the graduates of Harvard as soon as de- 
tails and facts can be obtained. Some 
interesting Harvard history will without 
doubt result from this notable meeting 
of the Toronto Club, and no facts, which 
will prove of interest to Harvard gradu- 
ates, will be omitted from a full and com- 
plete report. The secretary of the To- 
ronto Club, S. B. Trainer, will be in pos- 
session of all facts and correspondence in 
connection with this most interesting 
Harvard news. 

The new idea of monthy luncheons of 
the Club was discussed at this meeting. 
As the luncheons already held since last 
fall had been so well attended, it was de- 
cided to make this feature of the Club 
life a permanent fixture. 

S. B. Trainer, ’04, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class; since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1838. 
The Senior Alumnus, Rev. J. I. T. 


Coolidge, who lives at 31 Brewster St., 
, Cambridge, was in excellent health when 
the Magazine went to press. He was born 
Nov. 1, 1817, at Boston. Two other 
graduates of the Class survive: Dr. J. 
L. Wellington, of Swansea, and Rev. E. 
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A. Renouf, of Keene, N. H. A tempo- 
rary member has recently been “dis- 
covered” — J. W. Seaver, of Duxbury, 
who is the oldest director of the 2d Na- 
tional Bank, Boston, and is still active. 


1847, 


Hon. Charles Allen, the last survivor 
of the Class of 1847, died at Boston, 
Jan. 13, 1918. He was the son of Sylves- 
ter and Harriet (Ripley) Allen, and was 
born at Greenfield, Mass., April 17, 
1827. His mother was the sister of 
George Ripley, well remembered for his 
connection with the Brook Farm Com- 
munity, the New York Tribune, and the 
“American Cyclopaedia.” After gradu- 
ation he studied law in the office of 
Messrs. Davis & Devens at Greenfield 
and at the Harvard Law School. Declin- 
ing a flattering offer to join the staff of 
the Springfield Republican, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1850, and became 
the partner of Hon. George T. Davis, 
then the leading lawyer of Franklin 
County, a man whom he highly es- 
teemed. In 1861, he was appointed Re- 
porter of the Supreme Court, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Horace Gray, ’45, who is understood to 
have recommended Mr. Allen as his suc- 
cessor. In 1862, Mr. Allen removed to 
Boston. He continued as Reporter un- 
til 1867, when he was elected Attorney- 
General of Massachusetts. The latter 
office he held from 1867 to 1872, and 
during that time he took part in some im- 
portant homicide trials. In 1880, he was 
appointed chairman of the commission 
to revise the statutes of the common- 
wealth. The labors of this commission 
resulted in the Public Statutes of 1882. 
In 1881, President Hayes, upon the re- 
commendation of Attorney-General Dev- 
ens, offered to appoint Mr. Allen U. S. 
District Judge; but the offer was de- 
clined. (See Senator Hoar’s ‘“Auto- 
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biography,” vol. 2, pp. 418, 419.) In 
1882, Mr. Allen was appointed Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, and served in that capacity 
until his resignation in 1898. By his wide 
and varied experience he was remark- 
ably well equipped for the duties of that 
position. He was familiar with the classes 
of questions arising both in country prac- 
tice and in city practice; in his service as 
Attorney-General he had enlarged his 
previous good knowledge of criminal 
law; and as a commissioner of revision he 
had made himself master of the statutes 
and their history. Judge Allen’s opin- 
ions appear in 40 volumes of the Massa- 
chusetts Reports (vols. 182-171). They 
are good law, expressed in excellent 
English. Every point fairly raised is 
squarely- met. The ratio decidendi is 
clearly and succinctly stated; and there 
is a notable absence of dicta or surplus- 
age of any kind. He acted on the princi- 
ple enunciated in his opinion in Spade 
v. R.R., 168 Mass. 285, p. 288, that ‘‘as 
the law is a practical science, having to 
do with the affairs of life, any rule is un- 
wise if in its general application it will 
not as a usual result serve the purposes of 
justice.” In his younger days Judge 
Allen became interested in the Bacon- 
Shakespeare discussion, and wrote an 
elaborate article for the Springfield 
Republican, in opposition to the theory 
of Baconian authorship. After leaving 
the bench he reéxamined the subject, 
adhered to his original opinion, and pub- 
lished a volume entitled ‘Notes on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Question.’’ Its pre- 
eminent characteristics are clearness and 
fairness. It reads like the summing up of 
an impartial judge. Every argument 
against his own view is given proper 
space and due weight. No argument in 
favor of his view is overstated or over- 
urged. The book was highly com- 
mended by competent critics. Itis under- 





stood that Sir Henry Irving “‘ was espe- 
cially cordial in his appreciation of it.” 
Judge Allen’s most intimate friend, out- 
side of his professional associates, was 
Samuel Bowles (1826-1878), for many 
years editor of the Springfield Repub- 
lican. A large number of Mr. Bowles’s 
letters, published in his Life by Mer- 
riam, are addressed to Charles Allen. 
His son, the present editor of the Repub- 
lican, inherited his father’s place in 
Judge Allen’s regard, and is designated 
in the latter’s will as “my constant 
friend.” Judge Allen was an extensive 
traveler, and made frequent visits to 
Europe. In 1865, in company with his 
friend Samuel Bowles, he went by stage 
across the Western plains and mountains 
to the Pacific Coast, returning by sea and 
the Isthmus route. His last long journey 
abroad, in 1902, embraced the Black Sea 
and the Caucasus. Until recent years he 
was an enthusiastic fisherman, and a fre- 
quent visitor to the lakes and rivers of 
Maine. He was a great reader of gen- 
eral literature; and gave much time to 
the study of works on theology and 
Biblical interpretation. He remained in 
the Unitarian faith in which he had been 
brought up, and was, to the last, a liberal 
benefactor of the Unitarian church in 
Greenfield. In Boston he was a parish- 
ioner and close friend of the late Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke, ’29, so long pas- 
tor of the Church of the Disciples. But 
his recognition of the good that exists in 
all denominations was evinced by his 
leaving a legacy to each of the churches 
of different faiths in his native town. Up 
to 1907, Judge Allen was a robust man 
for one of his age. In that year he under- 
went a severe paralytic attack, which 
left him partially disabled and con- 
demned him to a life of chronic invalid- 
ism. But his mental power remained, 
and he found a great resource in reading. 
Judge Allen never married. He was de- 
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voted to his mother and his youngest 
sister, who both accompanied him to 
Boston. After his sister’s death in 1885, 
he practically withdrew from general 
society. Although he had no children of 
his own, he stood in an almost paternal 
relation to some of his nephews and 
nieces. The charm of Judge Allen’s per- 
sonality was felt by all who came in close 
contact with him. He was a man of sin- 
gular modesty and unfailing courtesy; a 
scholar who never went out of his way to 
display learning; a remarkably agree- 
able conversationalist, but never talking 
for momentary effect; a doer of generous 
deeds; free from personal animosities, 
but strong in his friendships. Harvard 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on him in 
1892. — Jeremiah Smith, ’56. 


1855. 
E. H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

J. K. Hosmer, “Corporal Hosmer of 
the Color Guard,” the young minister 
at Deerfield, who, more than half a cen- 
tury ago, was not content merely to urge 
his parishioners to go to the war, but set 
them the example by enlisting himself 
in the ranks with them, is one of the old 
soldiers of whom the College has ever 
since been proud. On Commemoration 
Day in 1865, when Phillips Brooks made 
that wonderful prayer in the morning, 
at the service in the old church, in honor 
of the dead, and when Lowell delivered 
his Commemoration Ode in the afternoon 
under the walls of Holden Chapel, where 
Alma Mater welcomed the survivors 
home, Col. Henry Lee called up Cor- 
poral Hosmer, at that most memorable 
of College festivals. Col. Lee addressed 
him as “‘a scholar and a clergyman and a 
gentleman, who, for the sake of example 
and to satisfy his own sense of duty, had 
served in the ranks, because, as he said, 
he did not believe he knew enough to be 
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” 


an officer.” Corporal Hosmer has now 
published what he cheerfully declares to 
be “his last book.’ No better books 
than his “‘The Color Guard,” in 1864, 
and “The Thinking Bayonet,” in April, 
1865, disclosing the interior life of our 
great army during the Civil War, were 
ever written. He is now an old man 
and nearly blind, but has kept all his 
early brightness of mind. “The Last 
Leaf” is full of his interesting reminis- 
cence. It covers not only men of the 
Civil War, but tells about the many 
great men, who, in his literary labors, 
have been friends and acquaintances 
during his long life. It is good reading, 
and contains varied experience. The life 
its author has led in the past makes 
every dollar count large now; and most 
copyrights pay very modest profits. 
Prof. Hosmer’s address is 1226 College 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


1856. 
Pror. JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

Hon. Carleton Hunt has been elected 
president of the Harvard Club of Louis- 
iana. — Vol. 67, Annals of the Astro- 
nomical Observatory of Harvard College, 
contains a catalogue of 8337 stars, giv- 
ing their relative positions in the sky. 
Prof. Arthur Searle has had charge of the 
observations, and the preparation of the 
volume for publication. 


1857. 
Dr. F. H. Brown, Sec., 
15 State St., Boston. 
Livingston Stone was born at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 21, 1836, and died at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Dec. 24, 1912. In the fall, 
after his graduation he began the study 
of divinity at the Meadville, Pa., Theo- 
logical School, after completing his 
studies he was settled in the ministry at 


Billerica, Mass., Detroit, Mich., and at 
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Philadelphia. In 1863 he became associ- 
ate pastor with Rev. Jaazaniah Crosby, 
H. C., 1804, at Charlestown, N. H., and, 
on the death of Dr. Crosby, became sole 
pastor of the Unitarian Church at this 
place, and so continued till 1858. While 
still engaged in the work of the ministry, 
Stone made some experiments in hatch- 
ing trout, and in 1866 established the 
Coldspring Trout Ponds at Charlestown, 
the first hatching station in the United 
States, except Seth Green’s in New 
York. After 1868 he gave his entire time 
to fish culture. He established a salmon- 
hatching establishment on the Miramichi 
River, the first on this continent. He 
also conducted investigations relating to 
fish culture for the state of Massachu- 
settsat Lake Champlain and succeeded in 
hatching the first yellow perch and glass- 
eyed pike. In 1872 he was appointed the 
deputy of the United States fish com- 
mission for the Pacific Coast and had 
the entire charge of all the fish-culture 
work which the United States carried on 
in that region. In 1873 he fitted up a 
car for carrying live fish across the Con- 
tinent, taking eleven varieties of living 
fish, then new to the Pacific Coast. The 
railroad bridge over the Elkhorn River 
on the Union Pacific Railroad broke 
through as the train passed over and 
precipitated fish and custodians into the 
river. He soon returned to the East 
and carried 35,000 young shad safely 
through to the Sacramento River. Later 
he carried through and introduced in the 
Pacific ocean lobsters, striped bass, and 
shad. In 1872 he established a U. S. 
Station for collecting salmon eggs on the 
McCloud River, Shasta County, Cal., 
and carried it on, with great success, for 
ten years, in which time he hatched 
and returned to the tributaries of the 
Sacramento River 10,000,000 living 
salmon and sent off from the station 
60,000,000 salmon eggs to the southern 
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Atlantic States, England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. In 1873 he published the first edi- 
tion of ‘Domesticated Trout; How to 
Breed and Grow Them.” He wrote many 
articles and delivered lectures on fish 
culture for technical and other periodi- 
cals and for the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Fish Culturists’ Association. His 
annual report of “Operations on the 
Pacific Coast”’ was published for ten 
years in the yearly reports of the U. S. 
Fish Commission. He received various 
medals from native and foreign sources 
for his work. From 1871 to 1880 he 
carried 600,000 young shad from the 
Hudson to the Sacramento and Columbia 
Rivers: and owing to his intelligent exer- 
tion they now abound in all the rivers 
of the Pacific Coast. Striped bass from 
Jersey waters, brought across in 1882, 
were ancestors of the fish, of which 
2,000,000 pounds are annually taken, 
from Los Angeles to British Columbia. 
These are but examples of the fish cul- 
ture and propagation in which Stone had 
a very great, if not the principal part 
for over 40 years. He married in 1875 
Rebecca, daughter of Hon. Edmund L. 
Cushing of Charlestown, N. H. She, 
with one son, Edmund Cushing (A.B. 
Harvard, 1904: S. B. Brown, 1905), sur- 
vive. — Grenville Bacon was born in 
Roxbury, Oct. 22, 1835, and died at the 
home of his son in New York, Jan. 17, 
1913. He was the son of William and 
Elizabeth (Wyman) Bacon. He fitted 
for college at the Roxbury Latin School 
and that of Prentiss Allen. He had in- 
tended to study medicine, but was pre- 
vented from carrying out this plan by 
illness. In August, 1863, he took the 
position of Chief Clerk in the commis- 
sary department of the U. S. General 
Hospital at Point Lookout, Md. In 
December, 1864, he was made acting 
assistant Paymaster, U.S. N.; he served 
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in the Gulf until November of the same 
year when he was honorably discharged. 
Later he engaged in the drug business, in 
which he continued until within a few 
years, when he retired and spent most 
of his time at his home in Roxbury. 
Bacon married, Feb. 22, 1858, Sarah 
Maria, daughter of John Dove of Rox- 
bury. His first son, Grenville, Jr., 
born Jan. 13, 1859, was the class cradle 
boy. He now lives in New York. A 
son and a daughter have died. — The 
Class Secretary’s address is 15 State St., 
Boston. 


1858. 
Fisuer Ames, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

Samuel Hidden Wentworth, born in 
Sandwich, N. H., July 16, 1834, died 
Nov. 10, 1912. Son of Paul and Lydia 
(Cogswell) Wentworth, LL. B., Harvard 
Law School, 1861. Honorary degree of 
A.M. from Dartmouth in 1879, A.M. at 
Harvard, 1868; was member of Boston 
School Committee 1872-1874, member 
of Mass. Legislature from Boston 1877- 
1878, member of New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society and secretary of 
the society for 3 years. He practised 
law in Boston from July 6, 1861, to date 
of his death. He was never married. 


1859. 

Pror. C. J. Waite, Sec., 

5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 
Edward Curtis died in New York 
city, Nov. 28, 1912. He was the son of 
George and Julia (Bridgham) Curtis, 
and was born in Providence, R. I., June 
4, 1838. He was fitted for college at the 
school of Richard P. Jenks (H. C. 1830) 
in New York City. He took the degree 
of A.M. in course in 1862. He was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa in 1879. After grad- 
uation, he became a student in the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons (Co- 
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lumbia), and was appointed medical 
cadet in the Army in September, 1861. 
He served at government hospitals until 
May, 1863, when he was appointed 
acting asst. surgeon, U.S. A., and was 
assigned to the Army Medical Museum, 
to superintend microscopical work. He 
was promoted assistant surgeon in 
March, 1864, and in March, 1865, was 
brevetted captain and major. He re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. in 1864, from 
the University of Pa. He was one of the 
surgeons at the autopsy of the body of 
President Lincoln. He was a member of 
M.O.L.L. U. S. He resigned from the 
army in 1870, and began the practice of 
his profession in New York City. He 
was appointed professor of materia 
medica and therapeutics in the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in 1873, and 
professor emeritus in 1886. He was a 
medical director of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Co., 1876-1904. He was, for 
some years, a surgeon in the N. Y. Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. He retired from 
active practice in 1904. He published, 
in 1888, a manual of general medicinal 
technology, and in later years “Month 
and Moods, A Fifteen-Year Calendar,” 
and “ Nature and Health.” He was mar- 
ried in November, 1864, to Augusta 
Lawler Stacey, of Chester, Pa., who sur- 
vives him. Their children are Constance, 
an artist; George De Clyver (H. C. 
1893); Natalie, musician; Bridgham 
(H.C. 1859); Marian (Mrs. Roger Whit- 
man). — Owing to ill health Prof. John 
C. Gray has resigned his chair at the 
Harvard Law School. He served first as 
Lecturer, 1869-70, 1871-74, then as 
Story Professor, 1875-83; and as Royall 
Professor, 1883-1913. The Corporation 
have made him professor emeritus. Prof. 
Gray was born July 14, 1839. His legal 
works are: “ Restraints on Alienation,” 
“The Rule against Perpetuities,” and 
“Select Cases on the Law of Property.” 
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1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

Capt. Lane W. Brandon died at New 
Orleans, La., Nov. 23, 1912. He was 
born in Wilkinson County, Miss., Aug. 
15, 1837, son of Gen. Wm. L. and Ann 
Eliza (Ratcliffe) Brandon. After gradu- 
ating from Harvard he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the Confederate Army. He 
served throughout the war in the Army 
of Northern Virginia, was in fifteen im- 
portant battles, and was promoted cap- 
tain after the battle of Gettysburg. In 
1866 he married Ann Eliza Semple, and 
thenceforward managed a plantation at 
W. Feliciana, La.; 1884-96 he was clerk 
of court. Latterly he resided in New 
Orleans. He had four daughters. — F. 
W. Batchelder has composed music for 
the “Hymnus Harvardianus.” 


1861. 


Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Frank William Paul, a temporary 
member of the Class, died of heart disease 
in Philadelphia on Dec. 25, 1912. He 
was born Oct. 14, 1841, in Florence, 
Italy. After returning to this country his 
parents made their home at Villa Nova. 
When he was 16 he entered Harvard and 
in 1858 he entered the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he remained a 
student until 1861, when he enlisted as a 
corporal in the Commonwealth Artillery 
and served throughout the Civil War. 
In 1868 he resigned from the army, 
entered the office of his brother, studied 
law and later became one of the most 
aggressive attorneys in the country. 
Four children survive him, Mrs. Mar- 
garet P. Kane, Mrs. Mary L. Bland, 
Oglesby Paul, who graduated B.A.S. in 
1901, and Frank W. Paul, Jr., who gradu- 
ated in 1911. His sister, Mrs. William 
Waldorf Astor, died in 1904. 


1862. 
C. E. GRInNELL, Sec., 
16 Centre St., Boston. 

Charles Carroll Soule, who died ir 
Brookline, on Jan. 7, 1913, was a very 
useful man of a rare type. In the book 
business in which he was active from the 
time of graduation throughout his life it 
was often said of him that he was so 
much interested in the contents of the 
books he dealt in that he could not make 
as much money as opportunities offered. 
A good scholar in college, he earned 
something while an undergraduate by 
writing for newspapers. Afterwards he 
became the senior member of a firm in 
St. Louis, dealing largely in law books. 
While there he found time to become a 
leader in social club life, and an influen- 
tial public-spirited citizen in municipal 
affairs. He liked the Western life, its 
freedom and initiative. Later having 
moved to Boston, he felt the difference, 
but the result was an increase of ener- 
geticendeavor. In his old age he was sent 
to Europe to plan for supplying law- 
libraries in the United States with books 
by which American lawyers could be 
helped to ask intelligible questions of 
European lawyers in behalf of the in- 
creasing foreign clients here. Also he ac- 
quired such information and skill about 
the handling of libraries with a view to 
convenient use and a large efficiency that 
he was consulted as a specialist by the 
managers of important libraries. He 
was the compiler and author of a learned 
work known as “The Lawyer's Reference 
Manual,”’ 1883, and he was reputed to 
know more about law books than any 
publisher in the United States. His 
business career was always in touch with 
his liberal education. The qualities that 
enabled him to do these things and his 
high personal character made him one 
of the most respected of the members of 
the Class. He was born in Boston, June 
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25, 1842, the son of Richard (H. C. 1832) 
and Harriet (Winsor) Soule; fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School and 
Brookline High School. As a Freshman, 
collaborated on Worcester’s Dictionary, 
1862, enlisted in the 33d Mass. Vols.; 
later, joined the 44th Mass. Vols.; then 
was captain of Company K, 55th Mass. 
Vols.; slightly wounded at battle of 
Honey Hill, S. C. At the close of the 
war was a real estate agent in Charleston 
S. C. Returned to Boston in 1866; clerk 
with Little, Brown & Co.; 1869 formed 
firm of Soule, Thomas and Winsor, book- 
sellers, in St. Louis; commanded the 
University Club Battalion during riot of 
1877; 1878-81, partner with Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston; 1881, Soule & 
Bugbee partnership, which expired in 
1884. In 1890, established the Boston 
Book Co. Was a member of the Com- 
mittee to visit the Harvard Library; and 
made many suggestions concerning the 
new building. At St. Louis, Oct. 9, 1878, 
he married Louise Charless Farwell. 
They had one son and four daughters. 


1865. 
G. A. Gopparp, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

Henry Bigelow Williams was born at 
“Elm Hill,” Roxbury, Feb. 14, 1844; he 
died at Waverley, Nov. 14, 1912. June 
2, 1869, he married Miss Sarah Louisa 
Frothingham, and had one child, a 
daughter, now Mrs. R. G. Fessenden. 
At the end of two years he lost his wife 
by a carriage accident. He married a 
second time, May 8, 1876, Mrs. Susan 
Sturgis McBurney, widow of Henry H. 
McBurney, 62, who survives him. For 
ten years after graduating he followed 
the real estate business, and then re- 
tired to attend to his own affairs. In 
December, 1875, he finished the Hotel 
Brunswick. He afterwards built several 
other hotel and apartment buildings, 


and in his last years completed the 
handsome apartments, “56 The Fen- 
way,” where he lived until he was taken 
ill. His summers were passed at his 
place at Nantucket, in which he took 
great interest. In 1877 came disaster in 
his undertakings and from that time for 
28 years he showed great pluck and de- 
termination, under frequent heavy strain, 
but at last in 1905 paid off all his old 
debts with six per cent interest. He 
belonged for most of his life to three 
musical societies, being both musical 
and artistic. He was a director in the 
Homoeopathic Hospital, for which he 
cared much. His death followed a nerv- 
ous breakdown and a long and troubled 
illness. 
1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Jesse Franklin Wheeler, born in Water- 
town, July 29, 1845, died at the West- 
borough State Hospital, Dec. 6, 1912. 
He was the son of Jesse and Abigail 
(Bacon) Wheeler. This family traces 
its ancestry to the time when three 
brothers, named Wheeler, settled in 
Concord, and from the birth of David 
Wheeler, in 1730, the line is traced. 
David was born in Concord, Aug. 1, 
1730, and was one of three Lieutenant 
Wheelers in the Concord Militia Com- 
panies in the fight at Concord Bridge, 
April 19, 1775; he afterwards became a 
captain, was wounded at the battle of 
White Plains, N. Y., in 1776, was a 
farmer, and died in 1803. His son Jesse 
was born in 1762, and died in 1811, and 
was also a farmer. His son Jesse, born 
in Concord, in 1804, became a dry goods 
merchant, and lived in Watertown. On 
his mother’s side, Abigail Bacon was 
the daughter of John Bacon of Barn- 
stable, a sea captain, who was lost at 
sea in 1807, the son of Isaac Bacon, of 
Barnstable; the son of John Bacon of 
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Barnstable; the Bacons’ being among 
the oldest and most prominent fami- 
lies of Barnstable County. Wheeler 
went to the public school of Watertown, 
graduating from its High School six 
months before entering Harvard, and 
employed that time in special prepara- 
tion under the tuition of George R. 
Dwelly, ’53. At Harvard, Wheeler was 
a member of the Institute of 1770; of the 
Natural History Society, O. K. Society, 
Zeta Psi Society, and Christian Breth- 
ren; and he was the Ivy Orator of the 
Class. He was the bow oar of the Junior 
Second Crew that won in the Harvard 
Regatta, on Charles River, June 8, 1867, 
in the three-mile race; and also won at 
the Arlington Regatta, June 17, 1867. 
He roomed outside the Freshman year; 
in Massachusetts 15, with W. D. Brooks, 
Sophomore year; in the Junior and Senior 
years in Stoughton 28 and 25, with Fall. 
After graduation he was with the firm of 
Burdett, Paris & Co., Troy, N. Y., from 
July 1, 1868, to Jan. 1, 1869. Then he 
came to Boston, and began reading law 
in the office of Hon. W. A. Richardson, 
43. From July 1, 1869, to Jan. 1, 1870, 
he was in the law office of Chandler, 
Shattuck & Thayer, 27 Court St., Bos- 
ton; then he entered the Harvard Law 
School, and received the degree of LL.B. 
in 1871. He was admitted to the bar in 
August, 1871, and practised his profes- 
sion for many years. For six years 
from March, 1875, he was one of the 
trial justices for Middlesex County. 
Several years ago he retired from prac- 
tice for want of health. His ailment 
finally developed into a degree of mental 
depression that enforced seclusion. He 
received the degree of A. M. from Har- 
vard in 1871. He married, April 19, 
1882, Amelia Frederika Farley, daughter 
of James Phillips and Chloe Swift 
(Calot) Farley. His only child, Eleanor 
Wheeler, born Dec. 29, 1884, was mar- 
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ried at Watertown, Oct. 5, 1908, to 
Everett Critchett, ’06, son of Fred E. 
and Alice (Lord) Critchett. 


1869. 
T. P. Brat., Sec., 
Sears Bldg., Boston. 

A. G. Fox is a member of the American 
sub-executive committee to make ar- 
rangements for the celebration of 100 
years of peace among English-speaking 
peoples. — On Jan. 22, Prof. F. G. Pea- 
body gave his last lecture as a regular 
professor at Harvard. He is going to Ja- 
pan to study the social and religious con- 
ditions. In accepting his resignation the 
Corporation appointed him professor 
Emeritus. On Jan. 29, a dinner was given 
in his honor at the Hotel Vendome. Pres. 
Eliot presided, and the speakers were 
Dr. G. A. Gordon, ’81, Bishop W. Law- 
rence, ’71, Bishop W. Boyd-Carpenter, 
Dr. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, Pres. W. 
De W. Hyde, ’79, and Prof. Peabody. — 
Ex-Gov. A. E. Willson has moved his 
law office to 611 Louisville Trust Co. 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; he is president 
of the Great Southern Fire Ins. Co., of 
Anchorage, Ky. 

1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
1290 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 

On Jan. 15 the Overseers confirmed 
theappointment of Bishop William Law- 
rence to be a Fellow in place of the late 
Dr. A. T. Cabot, ’72. — On Jan. 2, A. M. 
Barnes was elected president of the 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., of which he 
has been treasurer for many years. — 
Ep. 

1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
128 State St., Boston. 

Dr. Arthur Tracy Cabot died Nov. 4, 
1912, in Boston, where he was born Jan. 
5, 1852, the son of Dr. Samuel and 
Hannah Lowell (Jackson) Cabot. He 
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was prepared for College in the public 
schools, attending the Brimmer School 
and the public Latin School, and was one 
of the youngest men in his Class. He 
was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
the D. K. E. and the Hasty Pudding 
Club and one of the first members of the 
Christian Union in March, 1872. As a 
student he was faithful and conscien- 
tious, very fond of out-door sports of 
every kind, and in his Freshman year 
played short stop on the Class nine, and 
when later he received an “H”’ for his 
work on the ’Varsity football eleven 
in 1874, while in the Medical School, it 
probably gave him more pleasure than 
a degree from some society with a long 
name. He roomed with Edward Gray af- 
ter the Freshman year and in the Junior 
and Senior years at Thayer 3, a room 
which has been the meeting-place of the 
Class on nearly every Commencement 
since graduation. He had early made up 
his mind to follow in the footsteps of his 
noted father, and in the fall after grad- 
uation entered the Medical School, from 
which he was graduated in 1876, and 
after a little more than a year in study 
and travel abroad, entered upon his suc- 
cessful career. He was married to Susan 
Shattuck, daughter of George O. Shat- 
tuck, at Boston, Aug. 16, 1882, who sur- 
vives him. We little thought, when he so 
hospitably entertained the Class at his 
beautiful home at Ponkapoag on our 40th 
anniversary last June, and afterwards 
joined us at Gore Hall for the Class 
photograph with his cheerful happy 
smile, that the disease was already at 
work which was to rob the Class of its 
most distinguished member. An ex- 
tended notice of his life and works, by 
Dr. H. P. Walcott, °58, is given else- 
where in this Magazine. — Frank Sum- 
ner Wheeler died at Keene, N. H., Nov. 
29, 1912, after a lingering illness of 
nearly three years. He was the only son 
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of Sumner and Catherine (Vose) Wheeler 
and was born in Keene, Oct. 25, 1849. 
He was fitted for college at the Chauncy 
Hall School in Boston, and although 
entering with conditions received a 
Detur at the end of the Freshman year. 
He was a member of the Institute of 
1770, the Hasty Pudding Club and the 
O. K. and was secretary of the latter and 
the Class Poet. He left College with no 
definite plans, but soon after graduation 
went to Chicago and after two years in 
the office of the president of the Illinois 
Central R.R., entered into business and 
at one time formed a partnership with 
his classmate, Albert W. Cobb, in the 
powder and commission business. He 
retired from the firm after a few years 
and went to Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
engaged in the cement business, return- 
ing to Chicago, however, after a short 
experience. He then became agent of the 
Laflin estate, a position he held until 
about three years ago when he was 
obliged to retire on account of ill health, 
and returned to Keene, where, with 
winter visits to California, he continued 
to reside. While in Chicago he was for 
some years the secretary of the Union 
Club. He was married Oct. 8, 1890, at 
Chicago, to Emma Hambleton, of Cin- 
cinnati, who survives him. He was the 
last survivor of his father’s family. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 


Framingham. 

John Cheever Goodwin died at New 
York on Dec. 18, 1912, aftera long and 
painful illness. He was the son of Eliab 
S. and Anna J. (Nevins) Goodwin and 
was born at Boston, July 14, 1850. After 
preparation at the Boston Latin School 
he entered college and became at once 
prominent, owing to his ability as a 
writer and his skill as a ball-player. The 
volumes of the Advocate issued during 
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his undergraduate life contain a great 
quantity of verses from his pen written in 
the whimsical vein which characterized 
his subsequent productions as a play- 
wright. In his Freshman year he was 
pitcher on the University nine and held 
that position during his course at college 
which ended with the middle of the 
Senior year, when he left Cambridge to 
begin the career of journalist on the Bos- 
ton Traveller, and of dramatic author, 
in which he was singularly successful. 
He devoted himself to the writing of 
light opera and musical comedy, and 
many of his plays have been among the 
most popular of the stage productions 
of their day. He wrote Evangeline, The 
Merry Monarch, Aladdin, Jr., and many 
other operas of a similar nature, besides 
adapting plays from the French and con- 
tributing frequent verses and light prose 
to the press. He was at one time deputy- 
manager of the Bijou Theatre,: Boston; 
for some years confidential clerk in a 
New York banking house, and private 
secretary to the comptroller of New 
York City. In 1906 Harvard gave him 
the degree of A.B. which he failed to re- 
ceive at graduation. He married (1) 
Grace F. Kelley, in 1873; and (2) Ida B. 
Briggs, in 1878. Of his 11 children 5 sur- 
vive: Miss Louise Goodwin, who is in the 
cast of the New York Hippodrome; Ei- 
leen, who was with Henry Miller in The 
Rainbow; Helen, who has also been on 
the stage; Nevins, the only son, and 
Dorothy, who were with Mabel Talia- 
ferro in Polly of the Circus. Goodwin 
was an original member of the Papyrus 
Club, Boston; and a member of The 
Strollers, New York. At the Papyrus 
he first practised the songs and melo- 
dies of Evangeline, which had a semi- 
private trial performance at the Howard 
Athenaeum, Boston, in 1874. “ Follow- 
ing this,’’ says the Boston Transcript, 
“the burlesque had hearings at the old 
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Globe Theatre and the Boston Mu- 
seum, and then became a perennial 
favorite, being revived again and again 
and winning and losing several fortunes 
for Mr. Rice as a manager. It served 
to introduce many people to the stage 
who became great favorites later. Wil- 
liam H. Crane was one of the first, 
and Nat C. Goodwin, Jr., and Eliza 
Weathersby, his first of four wives, were 
identified with it. Jennie Weathersby, 
the sister of Eliza, also was prominent 
in the piece, and it was the character of 
Evangeline that gave a start on the stage 
to Laura Joyce, who later became the 
wife of Digby Bell, the comedian. The 
heifer dance brought to the footlights 
Henry E. Dixey and Richard Golden, 
who were stars later, one in Adonis and 
the other in Old Jed Prouty. The char- 
acter of the Lone Fisherman, who ap- 
peared on the stage all the time without 
saying a word, was a genuine novelty in 
the line of pantomime, and this was 
played for years by James S. Maffitt, 
who had been known before that in 
Boston from the team name of Maffitt 
and Bartholomew. George K. Fortes- 
cue was the ponderous Catherine for 
many seasons, both in this country and 
in Australia, where his daughter, Viola 
Fortescue, now at the Hollis Street 
Theatre in Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
was the Evangeline. Hardly a comic 
opera singer of popularity in the eighties 
and nineties escaped an Evangeline en- 
gegement at one time or other. An at- 
tempt to follow the success of Evange- 
line was made by Mr. Goodwin and 
Mr. Rice with The Corsair, also pro- 
duced as Conrad the Corsair. It was a 
Byronical burlesque along similar lines 
with jingles and atrocious puns, while a 
mule fling imitated the dance of Evange- 
line’s heifer, but it was not so popular, 
although it was revived for a couple of 
seasons in the late nineties. Wang, an- 
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other of Mr. Goodwin’s successes, served 
as the starring vehicle for De Wolf 
Hopper, and in that piece was Della 
Fox as the Prince. Panjandrum and Dr. 
Syntaz were others of this author’s pieces 
that Mr. Hopper used subsequently. 
Francis Wilson met with success in three 
of Mr. Goodwin’s pieces, The Monks of 
Malabar, The Merry Monarch, in which 
the star was supported by Marie Jansen, 
and The Lion Tamer, which brought 
Lulu Glaser to the fore. Lost, Strayed, or 
Stolen, which was an adaptation from 
the French, was given at the Park 
Theatre in the late nineties. In this piece 
were Louis Harrison and Georgia Caine, 
who was then seen for the first time in 
Boston.” 
1874. 
C. S. PENHALLOW, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Arthur Dudley Hall was born in Con- 
cord, Jan. 7, 1852, son of George Dudley 
and Kate Mary (Wheeler) Hall; left Col- 
lege in March, 1872; died Nov. 22, 1912. 
After leaving College he spent a year 
in Europe. He was then a clerk at the 
State House, Boston, for two years: 
studied for the stage in England, made 
his début in this country at the Boston 
Museum in 1876; appeared later in New 
York and Canada; and closed his stage 
career as a member of the company at 
Booth’s Theatre, New York. He was in 
business in Chicago, IIl., for some years 
with the publishers, Rand, McNally & 
Co., and since then was with the pub- 
lishing house of Street & Smith, of New 
York. At the time of his death he was 
editor of Ainslee’s Magazine and asso- 
ciated with the editorial work of the 
People’s Magazine. 


1875. 
W. A. Reap, Sec., 
Brockton. 
Dean L. B. R. Briggs has been chosen 
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President of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. — Nathan Henry 
Gibbs, a temporary member, died at 
Waverley, Dec. 3, 1912. The son of 
Nathan B. and Eliza S. (Burgess) Gibbs, 
he was born at Hingham, Aug. 11, 
1854, and fitted for college at Noble’s 
School in Boston. After about a year in 
college he was engaged for a while in the 
sugar business with his father and about 
1873 went to California for several years; 
there he was taken ill with typhoid fever 
which left his mind deranged. In 1880 
he was placed in the McLean Asylum 
and remained there until his death. — 
Louis Henry Kileski, a temporary mem- 
ber, died suddenly at Lowell, Dec. 25, 
1912. He was the son of Henry and Su- 
san Rosella (Fletcher) Kileski, born at 
Newmarket, N. H., Dec. 7, 1853, and 
fitted for college at the Lowell High 
School. He left college in Sophomore 
year, studied law and was admitted to 
the bar in Cambridge, Oct. 31, 1877. 
Since then he practised at Lowell, for 
some years being the law partner of 
Gov. Greenhalge, 63. He was a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Club of Lowell, and 
of the Vesper Country Club, trustee of 
the City Institution for Savings of Low- 
ell, and had been secretary, treasurer 
and chairman of the Lowell Republican 
City Committee. He married at Lowell, 
June 2, 1892, Abigail Edna Maker, and 
had one son Frederic Greenhalge, born 
at Lowell, Dec. 25, 1895. 


1876. 
E. H. Haroprne, Sec., 
131 State St., Boston. 

Arthur St. John Newberry died at his 
home in Cleveland, O., Nov. 30, 1912. 
He was born at Cleveland, Dec. 17, 
1853, the son of John Strong Newberry, 
M.D., and Sarah Brownell (Gaylord) 
Newberry. He prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He was a mem- 
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ber of the Institute of 1770 and of the 
Hasty Pudding Club. After graduation 
he studied law for two years in the office 
of Ranney & Ranney, in Cleveland, and 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, Oct. 1, 1878, and to the 
United States Court, May 2, 1879. In 
December, 1880, he was appointed as- 
sistant counsel and assistant secretary of 
the New York, Chicago, & St. Louis Ry. 
Co. In 1892 he was the secretary and 
treasurer, and in 1897, the president of 
the Sandusky Portland Cement Co. On 
Nov. 11, 1880, he was married at Cleve- 
land to Emma Paige Eells. Their child- 
ren have been Winifred Eells, John 
Strong, and Mary Witt. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Building, Boston. 

Henry Sylvester Nash died Nov. 6, 
1912, after an illness of about a year. He 
was born at Newark, O., on Dec. 23, 
1854, entered the Sophomore class at 
Harvard in 1875, and after graduating in 
1878 he entered the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School from which he graduated in 
1881, having interrupted his course there 
to devote one year to teaching at De 
Veaux College in New York. He was 
ordained in 1881 and took charge of a 
mission church in Waltham, was ap- 
pointed instructor in the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge in 
1882, and professor of the literature and 
interpretation of the New Testament in 
1883, a position he held until his death. 
His principal published works are, “The 
Genesis of the Social Conscience,” 1897, 
“Ethics and Revelation,” 1899, “The 
History of the Higher Criticism,” 1900, 
and “The Atoning Life,” 1908. He 
was an original thinker, an impressive 
preacher, and took an intense interest 
in humanity. His friends were many and 
warm, and the respect and esteem in 
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which he was held by his professional 
brethren was shown at his funeral, which 
was attended by a throng of the most 
eminent clergymen in eastern Massa- 
chusetts. A writer in the New York 
Evening Post, of Nov. 23, 1912, speaks of 
him as follows: “I suppose that no one 
has ever had warmer friends than this 
man. Yet no matter how close the re- 
lationship, reverence for his personality 
was so shot through the intimacy that 
there was always an element of loneli- 
ness visible in him. To the students at 
the Theological School he was teacher 
and leader. Many of those men now oc- 
cupy positions of influence as pastors of 
great city churches or bishops of impor- 
tant dioceses. Always the stimulating 
centre of any group with which he was 
associated, his genius dominated. But it 
was not as a thinker that he made his 
primary impression. His life was more 
impressive than his thought. He greatly 
valued his relation as pastor in the parish 
with which he was for several years con- 
nected. Though this work was always 
subordinated to his work in the semin- 
ary, he was greatly attracted to the life 
of parish priest. To get the world per- 
sonalized was his central thought. He 
knew that this will never be possible till 
the incubus of poverty is removed. He 
was therefore a glad participant in the 
struggle for a truer democracy. As 
preacher, he possessed the rare faculty 
of carrying conviction. What he said 
always emanated from experience. His 
own superb faith wasa bridge for many 
who could not find their way alone.’’ He 
was married in 1883 to Bessie Curtis, of 
Waltham, who, with six children, sur- 
vives him. His son William L. gradu- 
ated in 1905; Norman B. and Henry F. 
in 1909. A memorial service, at which 
the Rev. E.S. Drown preached the ser- 
mon, was held at the Episcopal Theolog- 
ical School, Cambridge, on Jan. 28. — 
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Hon. G. H. Perley, who is third in sen- 
jority in the Canadian cabinet, acted as 
prime minister of Canada last summer 
during the absence of Mr. Borden and 
Mr. Foster, 
1879. 

Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 

5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

A fund of $10,000, in memory of C. O. 
Brewster, and to be known as the Charles 
Osmyn Brewster Fund, has been given to 
the College by Mrs. Brewster. The in- 
come is to be used by the Department of 
Music in continuing the exposition of 
chamber music first made possible by 
an association formed in 1908 of which 
Brewster was _ treasurer. — Prescott 
Keyes has been elected president of the 
Middlesex Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
— Samuel Snelling has resigned as rector 
of Emmanuel Church, West Roxbury, 
after a pastorate of 12 years. — The ad- 
dress of C. H. Whiting is 7 Rue de Talley- 
rand, Paris, France. — Albert Clinton 
Aldrich died suddenly, of heart failure, 
at the house of one of his patients in 
Winchester Jan. 29. He was born at 
Lisbon, N. H., Aug. 29, 1857, the son 
of Simon and Martha (Carleton) Ald- 
rich. He prepared for college under G. 
W. Drew, and was admitted to Harvard 
in July, 1875. In the fall of 1879 he en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School, but 
left at the end of his first year and spent 
the next six months in the West. In 
1881 he again entered the Medical 
School, and in 1883 graduated with the 
degree of M.D. After serving for a year 
in the Rhode Island Hospital in Provi- 
dence, first as medical and then as surg- 
ical house officer, he began practice in 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. In 1885 he removed 
to Attleboro, and in 1886 to Somer- 
ville, where he has since continued in 
general practice. In 1902 and 1903 he 
was medical member of the Somerville 
board of health, and at the time of his 
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death was assistant physician at the 
Mass. State Prison in Charlestown. He 
was a member of the University and 
Harvard Clubs of Boston, the Central 
Club of Somerville, Soley Lodge A. F. and 
A.M., and other organizations. He was 
married Dec. 5, 1888, to Julia, daughter 
of the Hon. Jonathan and Eliza (Car- 
penter) Ross, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. She 
survives him, with two children, Thomas 
and Martha. — F. B. Patten is associate 
counsel of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsvry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Prof. H. N. Fowler, of Bryn Mawr 
College, is president of the American 
Philological Society. — Robert Bacon is 
a trustee of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. — Prof. A. B. Hart is taking a 
semi-sabbatical; he will go to Europe. — 
W. A. Gaston was chairman of the Mass. 
presidential electors, who cast their vote 
for Woodrow Wilson. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Arlington St., Boston. 

Curtis Guild was third among the 
Republican candidates for nomination 
for U. S. senator from Mass. He was 
recently elected president of the Puritan 
Club, Boston. — R. C. Sturgis is a vice- 
president of the American Institute of 
Architects, president of the Boston So- 
ciety of Architects, and architect of the 
Hawthorne Monument at Salem. — P. 
S. Morse, of the Sulphide Corporation, 
Cockle Creek, N. S. W., has spent two 
months in Boston this winter. — The 
mid-winter Class Luncheon was held at 
the Exchange Club, Boston, on Feb. 15. 
— On Jan. 1, Rev. M. St. C. Wright's 
25 years of continuous service as minis- 
ter of the Unity Congregational Society 
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of New York was celebrated by his con- 
gregation, neighbors and friends, on the 
anniversary of his ordination, in the 
Lenox Ave. Church. Congratulatory and 
appreciative addresses were delivered 
by Mr. J. Helburn, chairman of the 
trustees, Dean Kirchway of the Colum- 
bia Law School, Rev. J. T. Bixby, ’64, 
Rev. C. S. S. Dutton and others. A gift 
of $3000 was made to Dr. and Mrs. 
Wright by the congregation and Mrs. 
Wright received a special gift from the 
Sunday School. In response Dr. Wright 
said that he begins to feel equipped and 
is prepared for twenty-five years more 
of work, which he hopes may be not less 
fruitful than the past. A history of his 
pastorate has been prepared by S. B. 
Stiles, °76, and will be issued in pam- 
phlet form. 
1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

The usual winter dinner in New York 
was held at the Harvard Club on Dec. 6. 
30 men were present. — J. W. Mason, 
of Northampton, has been appointed 
by Gov. Foss a member of the Mass. 
State Board of Insanity. — Rev. D. C. 
Garrett, because of ill health, retired in 
the summer from the duties of his large 
St. Louis parish, and after a rest has 
taken the rectorship of a church at 
Chicago, Ill.— Rev. Ernest Mariett 
has been preaching during the winter 
at the little church at East Milton. — 
D. B. Fearing was elected chairman of 
the executive committee of the Amer. 
Fisheries Society at its annual meeting 
at Denver in September; he was also 
chosen a presidential elector on the 
Democratic ticket for Rhode Island. — 
The mid-winter lunch of the Class took 
place on Feb. 15 at the Union Club, 
Boston. The Secretary has printed a 


brief account of the 30th Anniversary in 
June with a few of the excellent addresses 
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made at the dinner. — Prof. Joseph H. 
Beale has been transferred from the 
Carter to the Royall Professorship in 
Law in succession to Prof. J. C. Gray. — 
Prof. Roland Thaxter is spending the 
winter in the West Indies collecting 
botanical specimens for the Museum; 
he is now at Trinidad. 


1883. 
Freperick NIcHOLs, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Mortimer Hall Clarke died at his 
home in Auburndale, on Jan. 13. The 
son of Henry Bradford and Martha 
Celestine (Little) Clarke, he was born at 
New Bedford, Oct. 4, 1860, and prepared 
for college at Friends Academy, enter- 
ing Harvard with our Class in June, 1879. 
For two years after graduation he stud- 
ied at the Harvard Law School, then, 
changing his intention, became a student 
at the Boston University School of Med- 
icine, where he took his degree in June, 
1888, being chosen Commencement 
speaker for the Class. He then went to 
Brooklyn, N. Y., where he served six 
months as house surgeon at the Brook- 
lyn Homeopathic Hospital, going thence 
to Auburndale, where he had since re- 
mained, having built up a flourishing 
practice. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Homeeopaths, the Mass. 
Medical Society, the Mass. Surgical and 
Gynecological Society, and other profes- 
sional organizations. He was married, 
April 16, 1902, at Allston, to Georgianna 
Kibbe, who survives him. — Henry 
Grafton Chapman died of pneumonia in 
New York City on Jan. 16. The son of 
Henry Grafton and Eleanor (Jay) Chap- 
man, he was born at New York, June 7, 
1860, and prepared for College at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., being ad- 
mitted to Harvard in July, 1878, but not 
entering until a year later. While in Col- 
lege, the range of his intellectual, social 
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and athletic activities was very wide. He 
was on the staffs of the Advocate and 
Lampoon, belonged to the Porcellian 
Club, the Hasty Pudding, Institute, 
A.A®., Art Club, and Natural History 
Society, rowed on the famous Freshman 
Crew that won the Class Races, and de- 
livered the poem at the Class Day exer- 
cises. After graduation he took the sec- 
ond year course at the Harvard Law 
School, having already pursued the stud- 
ies of the first year while in College, and 
then went to New York City, where he 
was admitted to the bar in 1886, and 
where he resided until his death. From 
1887 to 1888 he was managing clerk in 
the office of Evarts, Choate & Beaman; 
from 1888 to 1890 a member of the firm 
of Harmon & Chapman; and from 1890 
to 1895 a member of the firm of Davison 
& Chapman, at 15 Wall St. Besides his 
professional work, he had been interested 
in various literary publications, and had 
been a frequent contributor to Life. In 
1891, having been elected an honorary 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
he officiated as poet of the day at the 
annual celebration in Cambridge, being 
introduced by Col. T. W. Higginson, 41, 
as “‘the only man who, having once re- 
cited a poem in Sanders Theatre, had ever 
been asked to do it again.” He had also, 
during recent years, devoted a great deal 
of time to the translation of texts of vo- 
cal music into refined and beautiful Eng- 
lish, a task distinctly worth doing when 
one calls to mind the vulgar and un- 
worthy translations of songs and libret- 
tos forced upon the public, and his loss 
will be felt by those acquainted with his 
truly pioneer work in this direction. At 
one time he edited the Bachelor of Arts. 


He was married, July 18, 1887, in New- 


York City, to Frances Perkins, and 
leaves two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter. — Thirty-three men sat down to our 
annual lunch at the University Club, on 
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Jan. 11, and listened to informal talks by 
Dr. P. J. Eaton and C. M. Hammond, 
and also to good music by Dorr, Eaton, 
S. Coolidge, Hamlin and others. It was 
voted to invite subscriptions for a special 
fund to cover the expenses of our 30th 
Anniversary Celebration, including the 
publication of an illustrated report, which 
Dr. W. L. Burrage was asked to under- 
take. — W. H. Page has been elected 
president of the New York Athletic 
Club. 
1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Henry Niebuhr Richards, an associate 
member of the Class, died in Boston on 
Dec. 15, 1912. He was the son of Francis 
Cedric and Ann Lummus (Wheeler) 
Richards, and was born in Brookline, 
Nov. 6, 1862. He prepared for college 
at William N. Eayres’ School in Boston, 
and entered Harvard in 1880 as a special 
student in the Lawrence ScientificSchool. 
He left at the end of the Sophomore 
year, but during the two years of his 
residence in Cambridge, he was closely 
identified socially with the Class. In 
1885 he became a member of the firm 
of E. E. and H. N. Richards, engaged 
in the business of real estate and insur- 
ance and general management and care 
of property. He served for seven years 
in the Mass. Volunteer Militia. Enlist- 
ing in Troop A Cavalry, Second Brig- 
ade, he was promoted corporal, and was 
finally transferred to the Brigade Non- 
Commissioned Staff, where he served 
as color sergeant, provost-sergeant, and 
finally ended his term of service as pro- 
vost-marshal, with the rank of captain. 
He was a member of several social clubs 
as well as yacht and hunting clubs. He 
was married in Boston on Jan. 16, 1901, 
to Mary Derby, daughter of Augustus 
and Lucy Anna (Hobbs) Flagg, of Bos- 
ton, who survives him. —George William 
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Kemp died in New York on Dec. 24, 
1912. The son of William and Louisa 
Elizabeth (Jones) Kemp, he was born in 
New York, May 7, 1860, and prepared 
for college at Cutler’s School in New 
York. He rowed on the Class crew in 
Senior year, was anchor on the Class tug 
of war team in Sophomore and Junior 
years, and at various times competed in 
running events at the 100-yards dash 
and 220-yards dash. He was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding 
and Zeta Psi. After leaving coilege, he 
entered on a business career with the 
firm of Lanman and Kemp in New York, 
wholesale druggists. He traveled for 
about two years in Spain, Canada, the 
Argentine Republic and Brazil. In 1894 
he was admitted to partnership in the 
house. He was a member of several 
social clubs, of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Society of Sons of 
the Revolution. He was married in New 
York on Nov. 26, 1889, to Margaret 
Shepherd, daughter of Alexander and 
Elizabeth (Shepherd) Hutton, who sur- 
vives him with a daughter, Margaret, 
born Aug. 12, 1890. — H. E. Miles, who 
has actively advocated the establish- 
ment by our government of a permanent 
tariff commission, has been elected a 
vice-president of the National Chamber 
of Commerce.— Dr. Paul Thorndike 
has been appointed one of the surgeons 
in charge of the genito-urinary depart- 
ment of the Boston Dispensary. — Dr. 
Stephen M. Blodgett has been elected 
president of the Boston District of the 
Mass. Homceopathic Medical Associa- 
tion. — The permanent address of Hol- 
lis Webster is 10 Fairfax Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 


1885. 


H. M. Writs, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 


Dr. H. D. Arnold is to give an address 
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as part of the health campaign of the 
American Medical Association. — The 
$100 municipal league William H. Bald- 
win prize is this year divided into two 
parts, $50 to go to the best essay of an 
undergraduate of a college which has not 
yet won the prize, the other $50 in open 
competition to college undergraduates. 
—F. W. Batchelder is secretary and 
treasurer of another coal company, the 
Pond Island Coal Co., of Kentucky. — 
R. W. Boyden is on the committee on 
elections of the Harvard Club of Boston. 
— Dr. A. P. Chadbourne is abroad with 
his wife for an extended visit. — Dr. 
G. A. Craigin is a member of the Medical 
Milk Commission of Boston. — G. D. 
Cushing has been reélected Speaker of 
the Mass. House of Representatives. — 
F. A. Delano is one of the Industrial 
Committee of nine appointed by Pres. 
Taft. — Prof. J. H. Gardiner, is one of 
the Committee of the New England Fed- 
eration on nomination of Overseers. He 
has moved his residence to 104 Chest- 
nut St., Boston. —R. S. Gorham has 
moved his residence to 198 Brattle St., 
Cambridge. — Rev. M. Kellner has a 
sabbatical half-year from his professorial 
duties in the Episcopal Theological 
School of Cambridge, and is spending it 
in Egypt and Palestine. — L. Krumb- 
haar is a member of the committee on 
boys’ clubs of the Harvard Club of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. — H. P. Peirson was elected 
for three years to the Salem School 
Committee under the new charter, and 
made its chairman. — P. E. Presbry has 
been elected a vice-president of the First 
Nat. Bank of Boston. — J. J. Storrow 
has been elected for a second time Pre- 
sident of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. He received a silver platter as a 
testimonial from the boys of the West 
End Club, which he founded. He was a 
speaker at a forum in the Harvard Union 
on the future uses of that club. He is one 
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of the Massachusetts advisory council 
to erect a People’s Forum in Washington 
as a peace memorial to Washington. — 
H. K. Swinscoe has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. works at Worcester, to becomesuper- 
intendent of the Morgan Spring Co. of 
Worcester. — Because Dr. W.S. Thayer 
declined the Jackson professorship of 
medicine tendered him by Harvard, his 
friends at Johns Hopkins have had a 
bronze medallion struck in his honor. In 
December he made an address at the 
laying of the corner stone of the new dis- 
pensary building of the College of Medi- 
cine of Syracuse University. — Prof. 
A. G. Webster of Clark University read 
a paper at one of the sections of the 
meeting of the American Academy for 
the Advancement of Sciences at Cleve- 
land, in the Christmas recess, on “‘ Henri 
Poincaré as a Mathematical Physicist.” 
— S. E. Winslow has been made a direc- 
tor of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Co.; also of the Mechanics’ Nat. Bank 
and of the Bancroft Realty Co., all of 
Worcester. — E. B. Young is a member 
of the scholarship committee of the 
Harvard Club of Minnesota. — The 
address of E. L. Dorr is P. O. Box 163, 
Galveston, Tex.; and of A. B. Sawyer, 
186 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


1886. 

Dr. J. H. Hupp.eston, Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
The annual Class, Luncheon will be 
held at the St. Botolph Club, Saturday, 
March 22. — T. T. Baldwin has changed 
his address to 907 Columbian Life Bldg., 
77 Franklin St., Boston, — Dr. J. H. 
Huddleston has been elected trustee of 
the New York Academy of Medicine. 
— Prof. G. Santayana is spending the 
winter in Italy; address, care of Brown 
Shipley Co., London, England. — R. D. 
Weston is giving this term a course in 
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property at the Harvard Law School, 
in place of Prof. J. C. Gray, resigned. 
— Francis Bullard, son of the late Wil- 
liam S. Bullard, died from pneumonia 
Feb. 6, at the home of his mother, Mrs. 
Louisa Norton Bullard. He was born in 
Boston, Jan. 28, 1862. After graduating 
from Harvard in 1886 he devoted himself 
to the study of art and of philosophy. 
He made several journeys to Europe, 
and collected prints. His collection of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum was one of the 
best in America. He took a fertile inter- 
est in the Boston Art Museum. He 
belonged to the St. Botolph Club, The 
Country Club, Norfolk Hunt Club and 
to the Grolier Club of New York. His 
mother, who is a sister of the late Prof. 
C. E. Norton, ’46, and his brother, Dr. 
W. N. Bullard, ’75, survive. Another 
brother, Stephen, ’78, died in 1909. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

T. P. Burgess has recently bought the 
schooner Karina, measuring 200 feet 
over all, which is said to be the largest 
sailing yacht in this country, and expects 
to start in a few weeks with his family, 
and sail around the globe. —H. G. 
Brengle has been elected treasurer of the 
Philadelphia Trust Safe Deposit & Ins. 
Co. — Prof. A. C. Coolidge, as Director 
of the University Library, is responsible 
for laying out all the work in connection 
with the new library building in Cam- 
bridge, which involves not only the con- 
struction of the new building, but the 
placing of books in their temporary 
quarters so that they may be accessible 
to students during the construction 
period. — A. T. Perkins, chairman of the 
committee of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs, has charge of the meeting of the 
Associated Clubs in St. Louis next June. 
— Charles Carroll, temporary member, 
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has returned to this country, and taken 
up his home at Ellicott City, Md. 


1888. 


G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Larz Anderson has been appointed 
American Ambassador to Japan and has 
undertaken his duties there. — Plans 
for the coming celebration are being 
perfected. They provide for services in 
Appleton Chapel on Sunday, June 15, to 
be followed by luncheon for members 
and their wives at Phillips Brooks House. 
On Monday the Class will go to the New 
England Kennel Club, Braintree, for a 
Field Day. Wives of members will be 
entertained by an automobile trip and 
luncheon. Tuesday there will be a 
luncheon for members and their wives 
and in the afternoon attendance at the 
Class Day exercises in the Stadium. On 
Wednesday the Class will attend the 
Yale Baseball Game. The Class Dinner 
will be held at the Algonquin Club in the 
evening. Thursday is Commencement 
Day. On Friday the members of the 
Class and their wives will go to New Lon- 
don for the Races. C. F. Adams, 2d, has 
been appointed Chief Marshal for Com- 
mencement Day by the Alumni Associ- 
ation. 

1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New Addresses. Business: J. W. 
Smith, 43 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 
Home: J. W. Smith, 35 E. 30th St., New 
York, N. Y.; H. W. Packard, 64 Ocean 
Ave., Salem.— The wedding of the 
Class Baby, Katherine Saltonstall, took 
place at P. L. Saltonstall’s house in 
Milton Nov. 2, 1912. The Class was 
officially represented by King and Traf- 
ford from New York and by the Secre- 
tary. A delightful letter of thanks for 
the Class wedding gift has been received 
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from the bride by the Secretary, and 
may be seen at his office. — A. Burr’s 
Alpine climbing feats are described in 
the Strand Magazine for Dec. 1912. — 
Dr. R. C. Cabot had an interesting arti- 
cle on Prof. Palmer in the Boston Tran- 
script Jan. 25, 19138. — H. H. Darling 
has just prepared for the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association of Boston a history of its 
life, in celebration of its 75th annivers- 
ary. — F. G. Eaton has recently been 
investigating State charitable institu- 
tions in Massachusetts and other States 
as a member of a St. Louis Commission. 
— T. Harrington has been elected pre- 
sident of the Bank of Princeton, Cal. — 
J. D. Merrill has been elected a director 
for two years of the new Harvard Club 
of Boston (the corporation). — R. F. 
Perkins gave a dinner in January to the 
Freshman Football Squad on which his 
son played. — J. P. Morgan, Jr., is serv- 
ing on the following committees of the 
Board of Overseers: Reports and Reso- 
lutions; the Library; Graduate School 
of Business Administration. — J. W. 
Smith has begun the practice of law in 
New York City with the firm of Low- 
ther, Smith & Russell. — L. F. Snow is 
instructor in English in the University of 
Pittsburgh. — P. D. Trafford attended 
the reunion of the ’90 University Foot- 
ball Team at the dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Boston given to this year’s 
Football Team, Dec. 6, 1912. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Dr. J. B. Scott has been reélected sec- 
retary of the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes. — R. M. Fullerton is at the 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. — Rich- 
ard Jones, Jr., is general attorney for 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngs- 
town, O. 
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1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 

Alfred Samuel Hayes died violently 
and suddenly at his farm in Hopkinton 
on Nov. 7, 1912. He was the son of 
Samuel Chesley and Elizabeth Susan 
(Hoitt) Hayes, and was born at Boston, 
on May 14, 1869. He prepared for 
college at the Boston Latin School 
where he edited the School Register. 
Entering Harvard as a Freshman, he 
graduated with the Class in 1891 and 
from the Law School in 1894. He entered 
the general practice of the law in Boston, 
his partner being A. E. Burr, ’91, and 
later they added to the firm C. H. Dow, 
92. In 1896 he severed his connection 
with the firm and practised alone with 
offices in the Tremont Building, Boston. 
In 1898 he served a term in the Mass. 
Legislature as the Democratic represent- 
ative of a Republican ward and was 
on the Committee on Metropolitan 
Affairs; he was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Exposition at Omaha. He 
became through his law practice inter- 
ested in many business ventures in which 
he was successful for some time. In 1904 
he bought a farm at Hopkinton, where 
he resided at the time of his death. 
While in college he was a member of the 
Freshman Glee Club, Delta Upsilon 
and Pi Eta. He leaves a wife, Sara May 
Bartlett, whom he married in 1899, and 
one son, Robert. — Richard Arthur Leeds 
died at Boston, Dec. 10, 1912, of phthisis. 
He was the son of Richard and Susan 
Huntington (Whitwell) Leeds, and was 
born in Boston, Aug. 19, 1867. He pre- 
pared for Collegeat Stone’s School, Bos- 
ton, entered the Classas a Freshman, but 
leftin 1889. He then studied law and was 
admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1893 and 
practised law in Boston up to the time 
of his death. He leaves a mother, Mrs. 
Susan H. Leeds, 259 Beacon St., Boston. 


— F. H. Curtiss has resigned as vice- 
president of the First Nat. Bank of Bos- 
ton; he has an office at 35 Congress St., 
Boston. — F. R. Bangs has been elected 
a director of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce for three years. — Andrew 
Oliver is president of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Northwest and 
chairman of a committee to revise the 
course in Latin in the Seattle schools. — 
Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, of Yale, has 
published ‘“‘Concordanza delle Rime 
di Francesco Petrarca,” “Il Bestiario 
Toscano,” and “Le Noie di Antonio 
Pucci.” He is one of the vice-presidents 
of the Modern Language Association 
of America for 1913, of which Prof. W. 
G. Howard, of Harvard, is the secretary. 
— J. L. Dodge is at Council Bluffs, Ia., 
for the winter. — A. J. Cumnock was 
one of the speakers at the dinner given 
to the Harvard eleven by the Boston 
Harvard Club in Boston, Dec. 6, 1912. 
At the table reserved for the victorious 
team of the year 1890 were Crosby, 
Dean, Blanchard, Mason and Lee. — C. 
W. Willard has formed a new partner- 
ship for the practice of law in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., under the name of Mc- 
Cutchen, Olney and Willard, with offices 
at Room 1107, Merchants Exchange 
Bldg. — W. P. Jones is the probation 
officer of the Municipal Court of Somer- 
ville. — Francis Rogers gave a concert 
in the New York Harvard Club, Jan. 5. 
—John Duff was painfully injured 
Dec. 24, 1912, being crashed into by a 
locomotive while he was operating his 
automobile at the Farm St. Station, 
Dover. After several desperate weeks at 
the Mass. Genera] Hospital he was able 
to leave there about Jan. 18th and his 
complete recovery is now assured. — F. 
W. Coburn is the secretary of the Copley 
Society of Boston. — E. J. Knapp has 
retired from business and has returned 
to Boston to resume his study of medi- 
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cine; he received his M.D. degree at 
Harvard in 1892; he resides at 652 
Huntington Ave. 


1892. 
A. R. Brenner, Sec., 
Andover. 

J. H. Rhoades delivered an address 
entitled ‘‘Who Shall Control our Fin- 
ancial Destiny?” before the Finance 
Forum of New York City on Dec. 18, 
1912. Rhoades is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the New York 
State Bankers’ Association. — E. B. 
Dane has been elected president of the 
Brookline Trust Co.— The annual 
meeting and dinner of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Harvard, ’92, was held at the 
Wardroom Club on the evening of Nov. 
15. There was a large attendance. — 
Dr. F. S. Newell has removed to 443 
Beacon St., Boston. — William Hunt- 
ington Peabody died at his home in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1912, after an 
illness of several years. He was the son 
of William Huntington and Eliza Mott 
(Purdie) Peabody, and was born in 
Buffalo, April 30, 1870. Prepared for 
college by a private tutor, he entered 
Harvard in 1888 and graduated in 1892. 
In the fall of 1892 he entered the law 
department of the University of Buffalo 
and received the degree of LL.B. in 
1894. Although admitted to practice at 
the New York State Bar, he never was 
actively engaged in his profession or in 
any business on account of ill health. — 
Rev. C. H. Blodgett has accepted the 
rectorship of St. James’s Church, Rox- 
bury. 

1893. 
S. F. Batcue.per, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

W. H. Allison reports: “I hope that 
the 93 members of the Alpha of the 
Massachusetts Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa will not be offended that I have 
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been admitted to the Eta of New 
York Chapter at Colgate University.” 
— Edgar Francis Billings died of ac- 
cidental poisoning, at Brighton, Jan. 
22,1913. He was born at Newton, May 
4, 1871, son of Charles Edgar and Mary 
(Murdock) Billings. He fitted at Cut- 
ler’s School and was a regular member of 
the Class of 93. After graduation he en- 
tered his father’s business of a manufac- 
turing chemist, and became president 
and treasurer of the Billings-Clapp Co. 
of Boston. Here he continued till 1910, 
when (in the words of the report he sent 
in a few weeks before his death) he “had 
the interesting experience of seeing the 
work of 17 years wiped out; and have 
been engaged in finding out how to make 
a new business out of my Harvard edu- 
cation instead of capital, and at the same 
time support five children with eggs at 
50% a dozen. To any member of the 
Class who may be suffering from ennui I 
recommend trying it, and guarantee a 
cure.” He took up personal chemical 
research and made a specialty of analyz- 
ing the imported secret compounds, on 
which heavy duties are levied, with a 
view to reproducing them in this country. 
He worked at high pressure, and of late 
had almost lived in his laboratory. Over- 
work weakened his system and his 
judgment, and the incautious handling 
of a powerful and little-known poison 
proved fatal. Of a quiet, unassuming 
nature he yet possessed a most happy 
friendly disposition, and was always 
keenly interested in all affairs connected 
with the Class. July 7, 1897, he mar- 
ried Isabel Mulliken Winship at All- 
ston, who with five children, survives 
him.—W. M. Booth, chemist and engin- 
eer, of the Booth Apparatus Co., should 
be addressed at the Dillaye Bldg., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. His specialty is “ questions 
relating to water supply” both for drink- 
ing and power purposes, — W. H. Cush- 
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ing of South Framingham is secretary of 
the New England History Teachers’ As- 
sociation. — R. D. Farquhar, architect, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., has designed the 
““mammoth festival hall ” for the Pan- 
ama Pacific International Exposition. 
The auditorium will seat over 3000 
people. — A. Hale has dissolved the 
firm of Taintor, Hale & Co., investment 
securities, and will continue business 
under the name of Albert Hale & Co., 
at 35 Congress St., Boston. — R. Mac- 
allister was on the engineering staff of 
the National Transcontinental Ry. till 
March, 1912; he has since been in the 
office of the assistant engineer of the 
Welland Canal Harbor Works at Port 
Colborne, Ont. — G. C. MacCurdy has 
been representing the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History at the 8th 
session of the Congrés Préhistorique de 
France, at Angouléme, and at the 14th 
session of the Congrés International 
d’Anthropologie et d’Archéologie Pré- 
historiques at Geneva.—J. Manley, 
long the dean of Marietta College, O., 
is now acting president of the institu- 
tion. — W. W. Stover, of Stover and 
Sweetser, counsellors at law, for the 
past 14 years at 39 Court St., Boston, 
has removed his offices to 18 Tremont 
St. — E. I. Lindh, for the last 8 years 
minister of the Smithfield Ave. Con- 
gregational Church, Pawtucket, R. I, 
has gone to Gary, Ind., to accept the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church there. 


1894. 
G. M. Cusuina, Acting Sec., 
54 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Percy Howland de Mauriac died on 
Jan. 12, 1913, at Providence, R. I., quite 
suddenly of pneumonia. He was the son 
of Eugene A. and Susan de Mauriac 
and was born at Flushing, L. I., N. Y., 
Dec. 2, 1872. He prepared for college at 
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Phillips Exeter Academy. After graduat- 
ing from college he was engaged for a 
few years in the cotton manufacturing 
business in New Bedford, and subse- 
quently was interested in the cotton 
yarn business. For several years he was 
in business in Boston, being connected 
with the firm of C. E. Riley & Co. Later 
and at the time of his death he was the 
representative for New England and 
New York of C. J. Webb & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, in the same line of business, 
having his headquarters in Providence. 
While he lived in Boston he was a mem- 
ber of the Puritan, Union Boat and 
Brookline Country Clubs, and he was 
also a member of the Harvard Club of 
New York. — Dr. W. C. Bailey, of 269 
Beacon St., Boston, was nominated, Jan. 
29, 1913, by Gov. Foss as a trustee of 
the hospitals for consumptives, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
A. T. Cabot. After graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1898 Dr. 
Bailey served as house officer at the 
Mass. General Hospital and at the 
Children’s Hospital. He is practising 
in Boston, making a specialty of diseases 
of the lungs. He is an assistant phy- 
sician at the Boston Tuberculosis Hos- 
pital. 
1895. 
A. H. Newmay, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. T. Capen, who has been principal 
of the Academy of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society in China for the 
past 8 years, has made addresses during 
the months of December, January and 
February in different parts of New Eng- 
land. At the expiration of his furlough 
next September he will return to South 
China for another term of service. — E. 
S. Dodge, architect, has opened offices 
at 39 W. 38th St., New York, and 15 
Exchange St., Boston. — H. W. Dresser 
who has been acting professor since 
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January, 1912, is now professor of phil- 
osophy in Ursinus College, Collegeville 
Pa. — J. G. Kaufman is a member of 
the firm of Robinson, Marsh & Kauf- 
man, engaged in the general practice of 
law, with offices in the Stephen Girard 
Building Philadelphia, Pa. — Herbert 
Frazier died at Garrison’s, N. Y., Nov. 
24, 1912. He was born Oct. 9, 1872, at 
South Bethlehem, Pa., the son of Prof. 
Benjamin West and Alice Clark Frazier. 
He prepared for college at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N.H. Incollege he was 
a member of the Institute, Pudding, 
Delta Phi, Signet and O. K., and also 
coxswain of the ’95 Class Crew for four 
years. From college he went to the 
Harvard Law School, receiving his LL.B. 
degree cum laude in 1898. He immedi- 
ately began the practice of law in New 
York City with the firm of Parsons, 
Sheppard & Ogden, and continued with 
them and their successors, Parsons, 
Closson & McIlvaine, until 1907 when he 
opened an office of his own. He married 
Juliet Rawle, May 23, 1907, and had 
one child, Benjamin West, born June 20, 
1909; both survive him. — N. H. White 
is chairman of the new Mass. Commis- 
sion on Economy and Efficiency. 





1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

Henry Holmes Thayer died suddenly, 
Nov. 28, 1912. Death was caused by 
cardiac sclerosis, which made its pre- 
sence felt only a short time before. He 
was born in Worcester, Nov. 25, 1873, 
and was the son of John R. and Lora 
Charlotte (Holmes) Thayer. He pre- 
pared for college at Fish and Dalzell 
Schools in Worcester. After graduation 
from the college in 96 he entered the 
Law School and received the degree of 
LL.B. in 99. He was admitted to the 
bar and took up the practice of law in his 
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father’s firm of Thayer & Rugg. In 1906, 
on the retirement of Mr. Rugg, he was 
admitted to the firm under the name of 
Thayer & Thayer. He was active in 
politics when his father was a member of 
Congress and was prominent in Worces- 
ter affairs. He was not married. — Rev. 
G. L. Paine, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
New Haven, Conn., who has been abroad 
for some time on account of ill heaith, 
expects to take up his work again early 
in the spring. — N. H. Black is having a 
sabbatical year abroad; address, °/, 
Mendelsohn & Co., Berlin, Germany. — 
J. C. Fairchild is with W. C. Langley & 
Co., brokers, 19 Kilby St. —C. A. White 
is a physician at Granville. — A. H. 
Bullock is an incorporator and director 
of the Congress Street Safe Deposit Co., 
of Boston. — William Edward Butler 
(temp.), died Nov. 1, 1912. He was 
born in Boston, May 4, 1874, the son of 
William Sanford and Charlotte (Whit- 
tredge) Butler. He prepared at Exeter 
and left College early in his Sophomore 
year and went into the retail dry goods 
business of W. S. Butler & Co., where he 
later became president and treasurer. 
He was also treasurer of Gilchrist Co. 
and W. H. Brine Co., department stores, 
and a director of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. Last year, before his death, 
he had organized a consolidation of these 
department stores and in his last Class 
report he wrote: “Specifically interested 
in the work of planning, organization 
and corporation in business and outside 
of that inremoving the ‘dead hand’ from 
Boston, about whose present and future 
I am most optimistic.” Overpressure 
from work caused him to take his own 

life. He was married Feb. 6, 1897, to 
Harriett Sayer Higbee, and had two 

children, a boy and a girl, born June 25, 

1899. —H. F. Knight is a member of 

the firm of Johnson, Clapp & Under- 

wood, 50 State St., Boston. 
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1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. B. Dixon, asst. professor of an- 
thropology at Harvard, who is now in 
India, has been elected president of the 
American Anthropological Association. 
— L. Williams is a member of the Mass. 
State Senate; his home is in Dedham. — 
A. W. Blakemore, who is serving his 
third term as alderman in the city of 
Newton, has been elected presidentof the 
board. — N. B. Marshall is a candidate 
for a diplomatic appointment under the 
Wilson administration; his present 
address is 240 W. 134th St., Washington, 
D. C.— E. H. Wells is continuing his 
active service as secretary of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association and recently 
spoke before the Harvard Club of 
Buffalo regarding conditions in Cam- 
bridge. — Dr. D. Cheever is a member of 
the standing committee on nominations 
for Overseers. — The following men are 
serving on committees appointed by the 
Overseers: H. W. Foote, committee on 
the Divinity School; F. G. Thomson, 
committee on government; A. H. 
Parker, committee on the Bussey Insti- 
tution; E. H. Wells, committee on the 
Graduate School, and committee on the 
Relation of the University to Secondary 
Schools. — J. D. Phillips is vice-pre- 
sident of the New England Federation 
of Harvard Clubs. — K. DeLaittre is a 
member of the committee on scholar- 
ship of the Harvard Club of Minnesota. 
— E. Hollister is a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Harvard Club of 
Buffalo. —G. R. Lyman, professor of 
botany at Dartmouth, will take the 
work of Prof. Roland Thaxter this year, 
during the latter’s absence on sabbat- 
ical leave. — Prof. Theodore Lyman 
has returned from a successful hunting 
trip in the mountains of Mongolia. He 
made an interesting collection of birds 
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and mammals. The honor of being the 
great ’97 traveler would seem to lie 
between T. Lyman, R. B. Dixon and S. 
Kennedy. — Percy Mackaye, who has 
published a volume entitled “‘ Uriel and 
Other Poems of Commemoration,” has 
recently started ona lecture tour through 
the Middle West. Largely through his 
energy and initiative the Pageantry 
Association has just been definitely 
organized. — Rev. C. D. Gray has 
resigned his pastorate to become associ- 
ate editorof the Standard, a Baptist jour- 
nal published in Chicago. — G. Gleason 
is returning to Osaka, Japan, to resume 
his missionary work in the Orient. — 
H. Binney gives 205 Beacon St., Boston, 
as his professional address. — W. B. 
Snow’s business address is 170 Summer 
St., Boston. —G. Calkins’s home address 
is 21 Durant St., Newton.—F. C. 
Gratwick is lecturer on wills in the 
law school of the University of Buffalo. 
— D. T. Perry is manager of the Cleve- 
land, Columbus and Detroit offices of 
the Barrett Mfg. Co.— Applications 
for a degree are being made to the Col- 
lege authorities by two members of the 
Class whose degrees were withheld only 
because of their failure to pass off 
entrance conditions, each man having 
completed the required number of 
courses during his undergraduate years. 
Pres. Lowell has publicly taken the 
position that the entrance examinations 
are merely intended to determine an 
applicant’s fitness to do the required 
college work, and that after a student 
has successfully done that college work 
it is illogical to withhold his degree on 
the ground that he did n’t complete the 
fitness test. In view of this attitude, 
it is to be hoped that cases of this nature 
will receive generous consideration. 
Petitions relating to one or both of these 
applications may be circulated through- 
out the Class in due course. — Does any 
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one know the whereabouts and correct 
address of A. J. Lonney? — Frederick 
Adams Laws, the son of Hiram and Mary 
Elizabeth (Dutton) Laws, was born at 
Bedford, April 4, 1876. He prepared 
for college at the Concord High School, 
entering Harvard in the fall of 1893, and 
graduated with the Class of ‘97 in regu- 
lar course, receiving the degree of A.B. 
After graduation he was for a short time 
with J. G. Freeman in the real estate 
and insurance business, and thereafter 
entered the financial department of the 
American Express Co. in Boston. He 
then returned to Cambridge, where he 
conducted very successfully the business 
of the Harvard Coéperative Society in 
the capacity of superintendent. After 
a service of 8 years he resigned, in July, 
1911, to accept a position with the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. He was placed in 
charge of that company’s credit depart- 
ment in its selling agency in New York 
City. While there he contracted a sore 
throat shortly after Thanksgiving Day, 
and died in New York on Dec. 7, 1912, as 
the result of an operation for periton- 
sillar abscess. As a Senior, Lawsdesigned 
some of the most attractive of the Class 
Day tickets. After graduation, while 
living in Cambridge, he was an active 
member of the Colonial Club; and in 
Boston he served as a member of the 
governing board of the Under Forty 
division of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was also one of the organizers 
of the Harvard Square Business Men's 
Association; and was secretary of the 
Economy Club of Cambridge for one 
year. He was a member of the Mass. 
Militia for several years, serving in 
Battery A., Field Artillery of Boston, the 
last two years as quartermaster ser- 
geant. He was unmarried.— C. N. Bliss, 
Jr., of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York 
City, has been elected a director of the 
Southern Pacific R. R. 
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1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

Eliot Wadsworth has been made a 
director of the Montana Power Co. — 
S. L. Fuller is a director of the Virginian 
Ry. Co. — P. S. Dalton is chairman of 
the board of selectmen of the town of 
Milton. — P. V. Bacon has moved from 
Chicago to Boston; address, 172 Tremont 
St. — Prof. R. T. Fisher announces that 
the firm of Fisher, Bryant & Olmsted, 
consulting foresters, has been dissolved, 
and that the business has been incorpo- 
rated and will be continued under the 
corporate name of Fisher & Bryant, Inc. 
— Dr. Samuel Robinson has moved from 
Boston to Clifton Springs, N. Y., where 
he is to be associated as asst. superinten- 


. dent and surgeon to the Clifton Springs 


Sanitarium and Hospital with Dr. J. G. 
Mumford, ’85.— The address of Dr. 
A. B. Emmons, 2d, has been changed to 
86 Bay State Road, Boston. — J. E. 
Huiskamp’s address is 420 Riverside 
Drive, New York. — J A. Denison has 
been elected mayor of Springfield. — 
J. M. Thayer has been selected as a 
member of the Worcester Parks Com- 
mission, succeeding his brother, the late 
H. H. Thayer, ’96.— F. Y. Hall is acting 
as representative in Rupert, W. Va., of 
the Ganley Coal Land Co. — L. R. Allen 
has taken the principalship of the prac- 
tice department of the Salem State Nor- 
mal School. — C. A. Barnard is city clerk 
of Plattsburg, N. Y. — L. D. Bird is with 
Warner, Tucker & Co., bankers, Con- 
gress St., Boston. — G. A. Browne is 
lieutenant and chief engineer of the 
Naval Militia, State of Washington. — 
Fletcher Dobyns was the Progressive 
candidate for attorney-general of Illinois 
in the recent elections. — G. D. Edwards 
is at present acting dean of the Bible 
College of Missouri. — O. S. Seaver is 
practising law in Chicago. — Lost Men, 
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Information concerning the following 
is requested by the Secretary: Harold 
T. Bibber; Charles W. Bronson; Charles 
C. Bull; Benjamin Chandler; Frederick 
G. Chisholm; Edward L. C. Clark; 
William McC. Gardner; Alexander F. 
Giese; Jerome E. Grosh; Rev. George 
A. Hathaway; Samuel Hazlett; Ralph 
Holt; Alfred Toof Jennings; Cyril N. 
King; Moses F. Leonard; A. V. A. B. 
McCauley; Winslow Mallory; Louis H. 
Martin; W. Irving Otis; Charles E. 
Paine; Edwin B. Perry; Israel E. Rab- 
inovitch; Porter O. Robinson; Edwin 
B. Spargo; Emanuel L. Verveer; Arthur 
H. Wise. 
1899. 

ArtHurR Apams, Sec., 

135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

J. W. Farley became a member of 
the firm of Fish, Richardson, Herrick & 
Neave, lawyers, 84 State St., Boston, 
on Dee. 1, 1912; he will also continue as 
publisher of the Boston Herald. — H. S. 
Dennison is 2d vice-president of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. — D. McK. 
Frost has moved to Boston and is with 
Currier, Rollins, Young & Pillsbury, law- 
yers, 84 State St. — Dr. John Homans 
has been appointed one of two chief 
surgeons of the Boston Dispensary. — 
R. A. Jackson retired from the firm of 
Jackson & Curtis, on Jan. 1, 1913. — 
T. H. Clarkson has charge of the cloth- 
ing department for William Filene’s Sons 
Co., Boston. — The following new ad- 
dresses have been received: E. F. Alex- 
ander (business) 60 Atlas Bank Bldg.; 
(residence) 5734 Lantana Ave., both 
Cincinnati, O.; L. G. Coleman, 411 
Daly Ave., Ottawa, Ont.; E. B. Brown, 
(home) 462 Convent Ave., (business) 
120 W. 32d St., both New York City. 
Coleman is now superintendent of the 
Ottawa Division of the Grand Trunk 
Ry. system; Brown is office manager for 
Frank Seaman, Inc., advertising agents. 
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— J.J. Doherty, 125 Johnson St., Lynn; 
F. B. Taylor, 5 Wellington Terrace, 
Brookline. — On Feb. Ist, 66 members 
of the Class met at the Copley Square 
Hotel, Boston, for a mid-winter dinner, 
arranged in honor of P. D. Haughton, 
in recognition of his successful efforts 
as Harvard’s Football Coach. It was 
entirely an informal affair. Howard 
Coonley from Chicago was the only out- 
of-town member present, and was most 
welcome. After dinner almost all ad- 
journed to the Harvard-Yale hockey 
game at the Boston Arena and saw Har- 
vard win easily by 4-0. — R. N. Burn- 
ham is instructor in modeling in the 
Harvard Architectural School; he has 
been invited to exhibit his medal reduc- 
tions of portraits at the Exposition 
Universelle et Internationale de Gand at 
Brussels this year. 


1909. 


Artaur DriInKwATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

The New York 1900 Dinner has been 
set for Friday evening, March 7. — F. 
Field is doing graduate work at Harvard, 
and holds an Austin Scholarship. — R. 
M. Mahoney is director in the following 
companies in Salem: Naumkeag Trust 
Co., Holyoke Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Daniel Low & Co., Inc., — F. F. Burr is 
lecturer on geology at Barnard College, 
Columbia University; in December he 
gave three lectures at the New York 
Library School on “Natural History 
Bibliographies.” — E. T. P. Graham is 
architect of the new Boston City Hall 
Annex and the Forsyth Dental Infirmary 
for Children. —J. P. White delivered 
in January, last year, before the Amer- 
ican Drama Society an address on “‘ The 
Organization of the Theatre,”’ which has 
been printed in the autumn number of 
Poet Lore, under the title ““The Civic 
Theatre.” — C. M. Brown is with Great 
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Western Power Co. in Napa, Cal.; home 
address, 637 South Randolph St. — A. 
L. Dean is asst. professor of Industrial 
Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School. — 
Dr. T. Ordway has resigned as director 
of Bender Hygienic Laboratory and 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology 
at Albany Medical College, to be phys- 
ician in charge of the Huntington Hos- 
pital, Harvard Medical School; home 
address, 73 Anawan Ave., West Roxbury. 
—C. Norton is with the Elevator Supply 
and Repair Co., Chicago, Ill. — W. M. 
Rainbolt is vice-president of Peters 
Trust Co., 17th and Farnam Sts., 
Omaha, Neb. — C. Wiener is chairman 
and managing director of Wiener News 
Agency, Ltd., Wiener Literary Agency, 
Ltd., Wiener Advertising Syndicate, 
Wiener Theatre Ticket Bureau, Ltd., 
Daily Events, Ltd., Oldring’s Ltd., 
General Press Photo Syndicate, Ltd., 
“X-L” Electric Co., Ltd., Wiener Art 
Studios, Ltd., all of London, England. — 
W. H. Armstrong, after two years’ work, 
has finished his survey and map of Porto 
Rico. The report consists of 25,000 
words, and includes 540 photographs. 
It has been highly commended by the 
War Department. His address is Fort 
Leavenworth, Kas. — H. T. Dougherty 
is president of the Rhode Island Library 
Association; home address, 48 Grove 
St., Pawtucket, R. I.— In Law Notes 
for December, 1912, H. W. Ballantine 
has an article entitled ““The Apportion- 
ment of Proof and the Burden of Rebut- 
tal.”” — F. W. Eaton is a member of the 
Mass. House of Representatives. — G. 
H. Albright is asst. professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy at Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs; he is teaching at 
Harvard this half-year as the representa- 
tive of Colorado College. — F. Palmer, 
Jr., is assistant in physics at Harvard. — 
Philip Sands died at New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 15, 1912. He was born in New York, 
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April 7, 1877; fitted at Phillips Andover 
Academy; left college in Sophomore 
year. Bought an interest in Wright’s 
Indian Vegetable Pill Co.; in 1909 
started the Matchless Match Co., for 
advertising. Married Louise Cooley in 
New York in 1907. — C. S. Hebard is 
treasurer of the Charlestown Trust Co. 
—In Colorado College, the following 
text-books by G. H. Albright are used: 
“College Algebra,” “Syllogistic Chem- 
istry,” ‘‘Direct Observations for Prac- 
tical Astronomy for Engineers.” — W. 
Lichtenstein, librarian of Northwestern 
University Library, at Evanston, IIl., 
has spent most of the last two years in 
Europe, where he was commissioned by 
the Harvard University Library to pur- 
chase many books for it. Heisamember 
of the committee on bibliography for 
the American Historical Society, and a 
corresponding member of the Geograph- 
ical Society of Lisbon. He has assisted 
in editing a translation of the works of 
Zwingli, which was published last fall. — 
The speech and poem of W. Edmunds, 
who was disguised as a German count, 
at the Boston Harvard Club Dinner in 
honor of the victorious football eleven, 
on Dec. 11, 1912, made the hit of the 
evening. The verses will be published 
in the next issue of the Crimpoon. — 
C. B. Curtis is secretary of legation and 
consul general at Santo Domingo. — 
Wm. Phillips, secretary of the U. S. 
Embassy at London, Eng., is on leave of 
absence and has been appointed Regent 
of Harvard; home address, 407 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. — W. M. 
Rainbolt is secretary of the Harvard Club 
of Nebraska. — S. E. Roberts is instruc- 
tor in mathematics at the University of 
the Philippines at Manila, P. I.; home 
address there, 259 San Marcelino. — 
G. E. Clement is in the U. S. Forestry 
Service; his headquarters are at Room 
722, 6 Beacon St., Boston.—E. E, 
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Sargeant is asst. city attorney of 
Spokane, Wash.; home address, 1511 
Lattawah St.—J. W. McQueen is 
trustee of the Old Peoples Home, and of 
Elgin Academy, Elgin, Ill.; homeaddress, 
224 North St. — R. H. Johnson is asst. 
professor of geology at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; he is 
engaged in a research on the origin and 
accumulation of oil and gas. He is giv- 
ing a course —the only one given at 
any college in the country — on oil and 
gas mining. Home address is 7012 Wil- 
lard St., Pittsburgh; business address, 
University of Pittsburgh. — Addresses: 
M. Sullivan (home) 1 Lexington Ave., 
New York City; H. E. Stephenson (bus.) 
53 State St., Boston; R.H. Tukey (home) 
406 Wilson St., Liberty, Mo.; F. C. 
Kidner (bus.) 32 West Adams Ave., 
Detroit, Mich.; G. J. Wright (home) 117 
Roup St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. H. Ladd 
(bus.) Stone & Webster Eng. Corp., 
Boston; H. G. Robinson (bus.), c/o 
Robinson-Bynon Shoe Co., Auburn, 
N. Y.; G. P. Campbell (home) Indus- 
trial School, Shirley; W. F. Porter 
(home) 17 Lincoln St., Brunswick, Me., 
(bus.) Freeport, Me.; F. N. Wilder 
(home) 55 Lincoln St., Hyde Park; D. C. 
Hirsch (home) 312 W. 93d St., New 
York City; C. B. Curtis (bus.) care of 
Department of State, Washington, D.C.; 
T. B. Shertzer (bus.) care of W. J. 
Rainey, Uniontown, Pa.; E. L. Adams 
(home) 146 Prospect Ave., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., (temporary) 51 Boulevard 
du Montparnasse, Paris, France; H. S. 
Gale (home) 3802 Jocelyn St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; E. D. Bond (home) 
39 Cherry St., Danvers, (bus). Danvers 
State Hospital, Hathorne; A. G. Mc- 
Gregor (home) 341 Lexington Ave., 
Lexington, Ky.; P. Barry (home) 1640 
Cambridge St., Cambridge; A. S. Friend 
(home) 308 W. 97th St., New York 
City; S. L. Munson, Jr., (home) 92 Chest- 
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nut St., Albany, N. Y.; J. M. Hussey 
(home) 303 North Rutan Ave., Wichita, 
Kan.; F. H. Stedman (home) 763 Mc- 
Makin Ave., Cincinnati, O.; H. B. Har- 
ley (bus.) Barnaby Mfg. Co., Fall River; 
F. M. Smith (bus.) Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; L. M. Dougan (home) 
3955 Botanical Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
(bus.) Henry Shaw School, 5300 Colum- 
bia Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H. J. Alexander 
(home) 101 Post Road, White Plains, 
N. Y., (bus.) 103 E. 125th St., New York 
City; A. Grossman (home) 5609 Scovill 
Ave., Cleveland, O.; M. Seasongood 
(home) 3711 Washington Ave., Cincin- 
nati, O.; C. M. Underwood, Jr. (home) 
40 Prentiss St., Cambridge; W. P. 
Everts (home) 4 W. Cedar St., Boston; 
G. Smith (home) 19 E. 57th St., New 
York, (bus.) 6 Church St., New York; 
A. Follansbee (bus.) 137 So. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. S. Clark (home) 41 
Hawthorn St., Cambridge.— M. Hirsch 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal 
Research; president of Losantiville 
Country Club, and chairman of the 
Jewish Convalescent Home, Cincinnati. 
— A. Grossman is president of the St. 
Louis Association of Science and Math- 
ematics Teachers. — A. A. Benesch is a 
member of the Cleveland City Coucil. — 
R. J. Davis is lecturer in New York 
University School of Journalism. — J. 
Brewer is a director of Almagam, Ltd., 
172 Great Portland St., London, W., 
Eng. —A. M. Tozzer has been appointed 
director of the International School of 
American Archelogy and Ethnology in 
Mexico for the Academic year, 1913-14. 
— P. A. Atherton is a partner in the law 
firm of Friedman & Atherton, 53 State 
St., Boston. — W. H. Atwell is second 
assistant examiner in the U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C.— C. F. Well- 
ington is a member of the school com- 
mittee at Swansea. — J. Warshaw has 
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prepared for publication in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes an article entitled, “The 
Case of Somaize.”” — G. C. Kimball is a 
member of the visiting committee on the 
Graduate School of Applied Science at 
Harvard. 
1901. 
H. B. Crarx, Scec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

H. F. Tucker has established an office 
at 432 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle, Wash., as 
consulting engineer, specializing in steel 
and reénforced concrete. — A. H. Mi- 
chelson was promoted in August last 
from the position of American Consul at 
Turin, Italy, to that of American Con- 
sul at Hanover, Germany; he was also 
designated American delegate to the 
Conference de Berlin 1912 Concernant 
Les Expositions Internationales. — Ad- 
dresses: Dr. C. B. Palmer, 21 E. Wash- 
ington St., Phoenix, Ariz.; R. W. Shap- 
leigh, 973 Elizabeth St., Pasadena, Cal.; 
G. R. Bedinger, 1 Madison Ave., New 
York City; H. R. Brigham, 92 State St., 
Boston. 

1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

J. S. Farlow has removed his office to 
Room 33, 92 State St., Boston. — G. 
H. Hull has removed his office to Room 
46, 10 Tremont St., Boston. — C. D. 
Lay, landscape architect, has removed 
his office to 15 E. 40th St., New York. — 
A. L. Devens, Jr., has been admitted 
into partnership in the firm of Devens, 
Lyman & Co. and C. H. Schweppe ad- 
mitted to partnership in the firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec.," 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 
The Class Committee has appointed 
S. H. Wolcott chairman of the commit- 
tee to arrange for the Decennial celebra- 
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tion. At this writing the makeup of the 
rest of the committee has not been fin- 
ally determined, but definite announce- 
ment of the names of the committee and 
of plans for the celebration will without 
doubt have been made by the time this 
number is published. — Thornton Mar- 
shall Ware died on Dec. 28, 1912, of heart 
disease, at Cambridge, after a few days’ 
illness. He was born April 27, 1866, at 
Fitchburg, the son of Thornton K. Ware, 
42, and Lucy A. A. Marshall. He was 
deformed physically from birth, and dur- 
ing youth was confined to the house by 
hip disease and spinal trouble. He was 
never strong enough to attend school, 
but studied with private tutors in Fitch- 
burg and later in Cambridge. In 1895 he 
entered Harvard College as a special stu- 
dent, and with an interruption of one 
year, was a special student in the Col- 
lege until the fall of 1902, when he was 
admitted in regular standing to the 
Senior class (1903). He took his A.B. de- 
gree in 1903, and received honorable 
mention in English and Economics. He 
won a “Harvard College” scholarship in 
1902-3, and in 1903 was elected a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
Aside from his college work Ware’s chief 
interest was in play-writing. He studied 
under Prof. G. P. Baker of Harvard, and 
during his college course wrote four 
plays which were performed by amateur 
companies in Fitchburg and Cambridge. 
One of these, The Revolving Wedge, was 
published by W. H. Baker & Co., of Bos- 
ton, in their series of plays, and was per- 
formed by numerous companies. After 
graduation, Ware continued his drama- 
tic studies with Prof. Baker and became 
actively interested both as actor and 
manager in the Cambridge Dramatic 
Club, of which he was secretary at the 
time of his death. He tried active busi- 
ness with his nephew, G. L. Ware (’07), 
a Boston broker, during 1908-9, but his 
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health was not strong enough to allow 
him to continue. He was much interested 
in philanthropic work, especially in con- 
nection with the Unitarian Church and 
Associated Charities in Cambridge, and 
was a visitor for the Home Savings So- 
ciety. He was a loyal and quietly en- 
thusiastic attendant at all class reunions, 
and his familiar form, as he pluckily 
“kept up with the procession,” will be 
greatly missed. — R. W. Child is at Keo- 
kuk, Ia., for several months on work 
connected with the new dam of the Mis- 
sissippi River Power Co. — E. George, 
care of R. K. Safford, Main St., Spring- 
field, is a stock and bond broker, repre- 
senting Darr & Moore of New York 
City. — R. Inglis, 1022 Garfield Bldg., 
Cleveland, O., is a member of the law 
firm of Bulkley, Hauxhurst, Inglis & 
Saeger. — J. H. Hall, 165 Broadway, 
New York City, is a consulting metal- 
lurgical engineer.—C. A. Hartwell, 
South Natick, is in the wool business at 
184 Summer St., Boston. — W. James 
has been appointed instructor in paint- 
ing at the art school of the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. — G. S. Olive, 516 
Traction Term. Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind., 
is a public accountant with Watson, 
Hoddath, Foster & Co., of Indianapolis 
and New York. — H. W. Read, 112 Wa- 
ter St., Boston, is a member of the firm 
of Hayes & Welch, real estate brokers. 
—A. D. Wilt, Jr., is president of the 
Wilt Twist Drill Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
Walkerville, Can. 


1904. 
R. S. Watuace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward Bell, formerly at the U. S. 
Legation in Teheran, has been trans- 
ferred to the Legation at Havana, Cuba. 
— Dr. E. B. Krumbhaar has been ap- 
pointed instructor in medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania; he is also 
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asst. physician and neurologist to the 
Philadelphia General Hospital; address, 
1836 Pine St., Philadelphia. — G. A. 
Cunningham is salesman for the Oscar 
Muller Co., mfrs. of calculating ma- 
chines, 32 Broadway, N. Y.; he is at 
present at 2S. 15th St., Philadelphia. — 
Eliot M. Smith is at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, with the Board of Water Sup- 
ply of New York. — John Daniels has 
left the North American Civic League 
for Immigrants, and is now residing at 
125 Pleasant St., Arlington. —F. W. 
Catlett is practising law at Seattle, 
Wash. — A. A. Ballantine is living at 8 
Charles River Sq., Boston. —D. A. 
McCabe is teaching economics at Prince- 
ton; address, 25 Patton Hall. — C. W. 
Harris is with Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 
State St., Boston. — W. H. Thompson 
is with the Hill Publishing Co., engineer- 
ing weeklies, 505 Pearl St., New York. 
— Sidney Gunn is head of the English 
department of St. John’s College, Anna- 
polis, Md. — A. H. Pierce has spent the 
past year in Germany, studying; his ad- 
dress in America is temporarily 52 Pierce 


St., Hyde Park. 


1905. 
S. N. Hinck ey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

D. J. Hurley’s business address is 31 
Mass. Ave., Boston. — F. D. Putnam 
is a member of the law firm of Adler, 
Barker & Wood, with offices at 60 State 
St., Boston. — F. E. Neagle is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Rounds, Hatch, 
Dillingham and Dehevoise, with offices 
at 62 Cedar St., New York. — W. Tyng 
has been appointed port chaplain at 
Hankow, China, in charge of the Eng- 
lish Church of St. John the Evangelist. 
His permanent address is, care of Ameri- 
can Church Mission, Shanghai, China, 
and his temporary address, care of 
American Church Mission, Hankow, 
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China. — R. P. Bowen has changed his 
address from Wellsboro, Pa., to Huron, 
S. D.— By the death of Whitcomb 
Field at Roseburg, Ore., on Nov. 20, 
1912, the Class of 1905 lost one of its 
most beloved members and Harvard one 
of her most loyal sons. Although in ill 
health during most of the time since 
graduating from the Harvard Law 
School in 1908, he never failed to take 
an active interest in his Class and Uni- 
versity. Outwardly of a singularly sun- 
ny disposition he rarely showed the 
anxiety and despair that were constantly 
haunting him. Always ready to help 
any one in trouble, he had boundless 
sympathy for all who were in distress. 
On the other hand his frank, straightfor- 
ward way of looking at things gave him 
an utter contempt for cowardice and 
selfishness. He was a friend that could 
be counted on in any extremity. After 
leaving the University he worked first 
for the law firm of Brandeis, Dunbar, & 
Nutter, and then for the law firm of 
Fish, Richardson, Herrick, & Neave, 
both of Boston. At the time of his death 
he had been compelled to give up his law 
work on account of ill health, and was 
living on a small ranch which he had 
purchased at Roseburg, Ore. As editor 
of the Crimson, Ivy Orator, and one of 
the leaders in his class, Whitcomb Field 
is known toa large body of Harvard men. 
To his classmates who knew him best 
his death means the loss of one of the 
truest friends and noblest men that ever 
entered Harvard University. In college 
he was vice-president of the Political 
Club, secretary of the Signet and the 
O. K., president of the Amphadon, libra- 
rian of the Institute and the Pudding, 
member of the Dickey, Memorial, and 
other clubs. He was born at Boston, 
July 14, 1882. — W. A. Openhym has 
opened a law office at 25 Broad St., New 
York, and will be associated with the 
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firm of Kurzman & Frankenheimer at 
that address. 
1906. 
Nicnotas KELLEY, Sec., * 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

W. P. Abbott is a salesman for the 
American. Radiator Co.; business ad- 
dress, 129 Federal St., Boston; home ad- 
dress, 103 Summer St., Lawrence. — L. 
R. Ach is in the credit department of the 
Samuel Ach Co., dealers in wholesale 
millinery; business address, 817 Walnut 
St., Cincinnati, O.; home address, 601 
Rockdale Ave., Cincinnati. — P. C. Ack- 
erman is editor of Merck’s Archives, a 
monthly journal devoted to progress in 
the fields of materia medica and thera- 
peutics; business address, 45 Park PI., 
New York City; home address, 216 
Winthrop St., Brooklyn, N. Y.— August 
Ahrens is professor of manual training 
in the State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. — J. R. Arnold is in the Phil- 
ippine Civil Service, and has been doing 
miscellaneous work of the general nature 
of “publicity work”’; address, Executive 
Bureau, Manila, P. I. — A. R. Bacon is 
chief draughtsman in the signal depart- 
ment of the Boston & Maine R.R.; busi- 
ness address, Room 211, Old Fitchburg 
Depot, Boston; home address, Fletcher 
Road, Bedford. — D. C. Bartholomew 
is with the New York Globe; address, As- 
sociated Newspapers, Singer Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. — S. K. Becker is with 
the Aluminum Castings Co., Fairfield, 
Conn.; present address, 263 Golden 
Hill St., Bridgeport, Conn.—P. L. 
Beckwith is division traffic engineer of 
the New York Telephone Co., in charge 
of the traffic of the Manhattan-Bronx 
division; business address, 15 Dey St., 
New York, N. Y.; home address, 472 
Benedict Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. — P. 
Bellamy is city editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, O.—E. S. 
Bryant is with Fisher & Bryant, Inc., 
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foresters, a corporation organized to 
take over the business of the former 
partnership of Fisher, Bryant & Olm- 
sted; address, 141 Milk St., Boston. — 
S. Cabot is president of Samuel Cabot, 
Inc.; business address, 141 Milk St., 
Boston; home address, Elm St., Can- 
ton. — P. S. Campbell is practising law 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., in partnership with 
C. R. Carleton; business address, 44 
Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. — F. A. Car- 
rick is a manufacturer of women’s me- 
dium grade turn slippers; address, 102 
Webster St., Haverhill. — G. Coventry 
is assistant secretary of Utica Trust & 
Deposit Co., Utica, N. Y. — C. D. Da- 
vol is with G. H. Hawes & Co., cloth 
brokers, Fall River; business address, 74 
Bedford St., Fall River; home address, 
314 Front St. — L. Delano is assistant 
to the president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line R.R.; address, Wilmington, N. C. 
— W. B. Dinsmoor is Carnegie Fellow 
in Architecture in the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, Greece. 
— J. D. Eliot is in the banking business 
with Hayden, Stone & Co., 87 Milk St., 
Boston; home address, 48 Gordon Ave., 
Hyde Park. — H. W. Embry is secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Bell-Coggeshall 
Box Co., Louisville, Ky.; home address, 
Douglas Boul. and Dorothy Ave. — G. 
H. Evans is editor of the Chickasha 
Daily Express, Chickasha, Okla. — R. 
T. Evans is chairman of the law faculty 
and teacher of international law and 
Roman law at the Pei-Yang University, 
Tientsin, China. — H. K. Faber is medi- 
cal interne in the New York Hospital, 
New York; present address, 8 W. 16th 
St., New York, N. Y.— W. P. Fargo 
has left the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 
of New York, and is now engaged in sell- 
ing automobile trucks with Brown Com- 
mercial Car Co., 52 William St., New 
York, N. Y.— F. Fraser is teacher of 
mathematics at Hill School, Pottstown, 
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Pa. — E. M. Fuller is practising law; 
address, 771 Lincoln Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. — W. H. Gibson, Jr.’s, address is 
Berkshire School, Sheffield. — F. Gil- 
bert, Jr., is engaged in farming and the 
manufacture of milk products in the vil- 
lage of Gilbertsville, Otsego County, N. 
Y. — W. E. Gill is.part owner and man- 
ager of the Superintendent and Foreman, 
a shoe trade publication; address, 266 
Highland Ave., West Newton. — R. L. 
Hale is doing independent research work 
on the theory of public utility rates; ad- 
dress, 4 W. 53d St., New York, N. Y. 
— C. F. Haynsworth is practising law at 
Greensville, S. C._— E. D. Hofeller is sec- 
retary and treasurer of Theodore Hofel- 
fer & Co., dealers in waste materials, 206 
Scott St., Buffalo, N. Y. — R. H. Hogg 
is general agent of the Carborundum Co. 
of Niagara Falls, for the railroad trade 
east of Chicago; address, Ivan Apart- 
ments, 47th St. and Baltimore Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. — E. N. Jenckes is 
dramatic editor on the Springfield Re- 
publican, Springfield. —D. E. Johnson 
is with the firm of Edwin T. Johnson 
and Sons, bankers, 8 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. — C. Jones is instructor in 
classics and coach of athletics at Irving 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y. — A. C. Judd 
is treasurerand general manager of Huhn 
Metallic Packing Co., 410 E. 32d St., 
New York, N. Y.— B. Kline is editor of 
the regular section of special articles of 
the Boston Transcript ; home address, 83 
Brattle St., Cambridge. — P. A. Kober 
is in charge of the Harriman Research 
Laboratory, New York, N. Y; home ad- 
dress, Box 385, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. 
Y.— G. S. Leonard is Washington cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, of Boston; address, 901 Colo- 
rado Bldg., Washington, D. C.— J. Liss- 
ner is working for the municipal engineer 
of Burnaby, B. C.; address, Municipal 
Hall, Burnaby, B. C., Can.—J. S. 
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MacNutt is Health Officer of Orange, 
N. J.; address, 227 Main St., Orange, N. 
J.— A. R. Merrill is dividing his time 
between the practice of law in Seattle, 
Wash., and conducting an experiment in 
irrigation at Richfield, Ida.; address, 
1615 13th Ave., Seattle, Wash. — D. P. 
Myers is with the World Peace Founda- 
tion; address, 94 Oxford St., Cam- 
bridge. — W. A. Noonan is practising 
medicine in Cambridge; address, 1170 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge. — B. Phillips 
is manager of the McGraw Electrical 
Directory and the McGraw Electric 
Railway Manual; business address, 239 
W. 39th St., New York, N. Y.; home 
address, Kissena Park, Flushing, L. I., 
N. Y. — J. W. Plaisted is employed by 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce as 
secretary of committees; home address, 
33 Highand Ave., Cambridge. — R. M. 
Poor is in the National Commercial 
Bank, Albany, N. Y.; permanent ad- 
dress, 9 W. 9th St., New York, N. Y. — 
W. B. Ramsay is editor of the Sharon, 
Pa., Herald; address, 173 Washington 
St., Sharon, Pa.—C.R. Reed is supervis- 
ing principal of schools in West Newton; 
address, Peirce School, West Newton. — 
H. H. Rowland is a missionary in China 
under the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
Foreign Missions, and is stationed at 
Changli, North China, about 140 miles 
northeast of Tientsin; address, Changli- 
hsien, North China. — C. T. Ryder’s 
present address is 1827 N. Nevada Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. — W. H. 
Schmidt is manager of the City Bottling 
Works, Toledo, O. — T. M. Simpson is 
instructor in mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.— 
R. N. Smither is identified with the 
Lymansville Co. of Providence, with 
mills at Centerdale, R. I.; home address, 
Fruit Hill Ave., Centerdale, Providence, 
R. I. — B. K. Stephenson has been made 
Chicago manager of Turner, Tucker & 


Co., bankers; business address, First 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago, III.; home ad- 
dress, Winnetka, Il]. — H. L. Terhune is 
with F. J. Lisman & Co., brokers, 30 
Broad St., New York, N. Y.—F. 
Thieriot is resident partner in San Fran- 
cisco of Ehrich & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade; business address, 409 
Pine St., San Francisco, Cal.; permanent 
address, ‘‘ Nettancourt,”’ South Orange, 
N. J.— R. E. Tracy is secretary of the 
Real Estate Exchange, Prince Rupert, 
B. C., Can. — C. Wallace is in the en- 
gineering department of the American 
Tel. and Tel. Co.; business address, 15 
Dey St., New York; permanent address, 
26 Leighton Ave., Clinton. —C. W. 
Wickersham has become a member of 
the firm of Everett, Clarke & Benedict, 
lawyers, 37 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


1907. 
Joun ReynNo.ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

The Class will hold its Sexennial Re- 
union this June. The schedule, subject to 
correction, will be as follows: Monday, 
June 16, Class Picnic at Hull, followed 
by Class Dinner. Tuesday, June 17, Class 
Day. Wednesday, June 18, Joint Picnic 
with Class of 1910, probably at Sol- 
dier’s Field; Yale game in the afternoon. 
Thursday, June 19, Commencement 
Day. Concert at Symphony Hall in the 
evening. Friday, June 20, Boat Race. 
The General Committee, having charge 
of the Reunion, will be as follows: R. L. 
Bacon, E. L. Burnham, W. D. Dexter, E. 
Farley, D. G. Field, H. Foster, Jr., S. T. 
Gano, R. B. Gregg, L. Howe, W. Minot, 
J. D. White, and J. Reynolds. The sub- 
committees will be constituted as follows: 
Class Picnic, H. Foster, Jr., E. Farley, 
W. Minot, N. C. Nash. Entertainment, 
L. Howe, F. H. Warner, Jr., F. W. Taft, 
F. Goodale, A. R. Ellis, A. M. Harlow, 
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W. Goodwin, S. T. Stackpole, J. H. 
Breck, C. G. Osborne, L. Starr. Joint 
Picnic with 1910, S. T. Gano, D. L. Pick- 
man, Jr., E. L. Burnham. Publications, 
D. G. Field, R. H. Wiswall, F. H. 
Warner, Jr., D. W. Streeter, E. D. Big- 
gers, R. J. Walsh, H. Hagedorn, W. 
Goodwin. Finance, R. B. Gregg, F. W. 
Sargent, A. S. Cobb, R. L. Bacon, J. H. 
Ijams, G. Whitney, E. W. Clark, 3d, 
J. J. Rowe, L. C. Brosseau.— D. L. 
Pickman, Jr., has opened an office for the 
practice of law at 84 State St., Boston. 
— E.B. Stern has been appointed to the 
New Orleans School Board by the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana. — W. D. Thompson 
is working for the Braden Copper Co., at 
Rancagua, Chile, where he expects to be 
for three years. — E. D. Biggers has 
written a play entitled If You’re Only 
Human which was presented at the Ply- 
mouth Theatre in Boston on Dec. 2. — 
G. B. Beach and G. L. Austin have 
formed a partnership under the name of 
Beach and Austin for the transaction of 
a general investment business with of- 


fices at the Hartford Nat. Bank Bldg.,: 


Hartford, Conn.—C. H. Haring is 
chairman of the department of history 
in Bryn Mawr College. — A. V. Parsons 
has been transferred from the Census 
Bureau to the Children’s Bureau; ad- 
dress care of that department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. — W. C. Ryan is in charge of 
the publicity work of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. — The Secre- 
tary is about to send out blanks to the 
various members of the Class to be filled 
out with the information necessary to 
the compilation of the third Class Re- 
port. He takes this opportunity of urg- 
ing all members of the Class to return 
these blanks, duly filled out, as promptly 
as possible, as it will greatly facilitate 
his work if this is done. — Bruno Beck- 
hard is a member of the firm of Wasser- 
man & Beckhard, importers, 160 Fifth 
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Ave., New York. — Knower Mills of the 
U.S. Forest Service has been transferred 
from Nevada City, to the Feather River 
Experiment Station, Quincy, Cal. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Rudolph Altrocchi has codperated 
with E. H. Wilkins, p "10, in editing a 
volume entitled “‘Italian Short Stories.” 
Altrocchi is now instructor in Romance 
languages in Harvard; address, 33 Con- 
cord Ave., Cambridge. — A. B. Com- 
stick, formerly with the legal depart- 
ment of the Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 
has opened an office for the general prac- 
tice of law at 84 State St., Boston. — G. 
O. Walser is practising law at 418 Rich- 
mond Terrace, New Brighton, N. Y. 

1909. 
A. G. Caste, Sec., 
1742 Asbury Ave., Evanston, III. 

T.S. Sampson, who for several months 
has been with the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Ins. Co., 50 State St., Boston, is 
assistant secretary of the .company. — 
G. S. Shirk is practising law with Phil- 
bin, Beekman, Menken and Griscom, 52 
William St., New York City. — Paul 
Tappan, formerly with F. H. Prince & 
Co., is now with Lawrence Barnum & 
Co., bankers, 85 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— J. B. Herald, of Shreveport, La., has 
published, through the Hauser Printing 
Co., New Orleans, “Interpretations of the 
Civil Code since 1898.”,—O. W. Knauth 
is instructor in economics at Princeton 
University. — A. E. Manheimer is prac- 
tising law at 600 The Temple, La Salle 
St., Chicago. — A. G. Emery is in the 
chemical department of the India Rub- 
ber Co., New Brunswick, N. J. — A. D. 
Walker is salesman with the Felt & Tar- 
rant Mfg. Co., comptometer computing 
machines, 200 Devonshire St., Boston. 
— The address of M. G. Estabrook, Jr., 
is 10 Hampshire St., West Newton. 
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1910. 

C. C. Littte, Sec., 

Cottage St., Brookline. 
’ L.M. Little has been reélected a mem- 
ber of the Common Council of Newbury- 
port. —G. P. Gardner, Jr., has been 
made a member of the committee on 
elections of the Harvard Club of Boston. 
— C. L. Lanigan is one of the Commit- 
tee on Relations with the Public High 
Schools appointed by the Harvard Club 
of Lawrence, at its recent organization 
meeting.—The Harvard University Cat- 
alogue for 1912-13 shows that the fol- 
lowing 1910 men are serving as officers 
of Administration or Instruction for that 
year: G. P. Gardner, Jr., Secretary to 
the Corporation; G. R. Bunker, instruc- 
tor in public speaking; F. S. Cawley, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in German; 
R. H. Patch, Austin Teaching Fellow 
in chemistry; T. S. Eliot, assistant in 
philosophy; R. W. Gordon, assistant in 
English; W. P. Haynes, assistant in 
geology; R. H. Kent, assistant in phy- 
sics; E. G. Mears, assistant in industrial 
organization; R. M. Page, assistant in 
government; D. L. Webster, assistant 
in physics; H. Guild and P. R. Lieder, 
proctors; C. C. Little, research assistant 
in genetics; W. W. Tupper, assistant in 
forestry; C. J. Gale, auditor of the Har- 
vard Dining Halls. — W. H. Davis, Jr., 
is with the United States Motor Co., 3 
W. 6lst St., New York City. —C. B. 
Richardson is at 49 Parker St., Water- 
town. — H. M. Pirnie is at the Ottawa 
office of Hazen .& Whipple, engineers; 
address, 26 Nepean St., Ottawa, Ont., 
Can. — H. B. Blackmer is giving piano- 
forte instruction at 82 Florence St., 
Malden. — G. G. Browne is manager of 
the Boston office of White, Weld & Co., 
111 Devonshire St. —J. A. Fisher is 
with F. W. Bird & Son, of East Walpole. 
— J. B. Newton is about to leave fsr 
Alberta, Can., where he is to raise barley 
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and oats. — W. White is at the Harvard 
Law School. — T. G. Aspinwall is with 
the Pennsylvania R. R. at Philadelphia. 
— D. L. Webster’s address is Bellevue 
St., Longwood. — S. C. Lawrence is with 
William Filene Sons’ Co., Boston. — L. 
H. Thayer is with the Boston Globe, 
Washington St., Boston. — J. Robinson 
is in the fish business in Boston. — A. C. 
James is manager of the Redlac Farms, 
West Medway. — H. L. Whitney is a 
student at Cambridge in the Graduate 
School of Applied Science, Dept. of 
Landscape Architecture. — J. R. Coo- 
lidge, 3d, has opened an office in Boston 
for the practice of forestry. —E. C. 
Bacon is in the Harvard Law School. — 
H. Fish, Jr., is with the Fuller Construc- 
tion Co., of New York. — There will be 
a Class dinner, to serve as a cocktail 
to the Triennial Celebration, in Boston 
during the last part of February or the 
first week in March. The exact date and 
full particulars will be mailed to each 
member of the Class before that time. 
The following have been appointed 
members of the Triennial Committees 
by action of the Class Committee: I. 
Amusement Committee: — G. P. Gard- 
ner, Jr. (chairman); (a) Class Picnic 
and Dinner Committee — R. Haydock 
(chairman), G. G. Browne, F. R. Esta- 
brook, G. S. West; (6) publication and 
costumes — G. C. Prince (chairman), 
R. L. Grover, R. H. Hutchinson; (c) 
Joint: Picnic with 1907 — C. L. Lanigan 
(chairman), E. K. Merrihew; (d) Trans- 
portation and Tickets —L. M. Little 
(chairman), H. Nawn; (e) Music — F. 
L. Foster (chairman), L. F. Whitney. 
II. Dinner Committee (for February 
Dinner) —S. T. Hicks (chairman), 
R. F. Hoyt, S. A. Sargent. III. Finance 
Committee — C. C. Little (chairman,) 
R. Amory, C. Dunham, 3d, H. E. Har- 
wood, E. G. Mears, J. T. Nightingale, 
L. Watson, P. Wyman (ez-officio). The 
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Amusement Committee has arranged 
the following provisional program: 
Monday, June 16, Class Dinner and 
Picnic (all day). Tuesday, June 17, 
Class Day (march to Stadium in cos- 
tume). Wednesday, June 18, Picnic 
with 1907 (in forenoon), Soldier’s Field; 
Yale Game in afternoon. Thursday, 
June 19, Commencement; Harvard 
Club Concert (Symphony Hall, Boston) 
in evening. Friday, June 20, Boat Races, 
New London. This represents an outline 
of the probable activities of the Class as a 
body. Kindly aid the Committees by 
coéperating with them, in what they may 
require of you. Above all try to help 
financially, as the extent and nature of 
the Triennial Celebration depends en- 
tirely upon your aid in that direction. 
The following have been appointed to 
aid the Publication Committee and the 
Secretary, by submitting articles and 
information from their respective cities: 
New York, R. E. Andrews, E. E. Hunt, 
R. C; Hallowell, J. S. Reed, W. Lipp- 
man. Philadelphia, H. V. Morgan, T. G. 
Aspinwall. Chicago, H. Watson, L. C. 
Seaverns, H. Hooper. 


1911. 
J. A. Swretser, Sec., 
39 Warren St., Brookline. 

R. P. Dunning is with the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., Perth Amboy, 
N. J.—H. T. Pulsifer is treasurer of 
the National Progressive Party for 
Orange County, N. Y. — L. D. Jenkins 
is with the Library Bureau, 43 Federal 
St., Boston. — F. P. Donovan is an 
engineer for the Hugh Nawn con- 
tracting Co. — R. K. Nash is mechanical 
engineer and inspector for the Mass. 
Employees Insurance Association, 84 
State St., Boston. — J. P. Morgan is 
with the Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Hono- 
lulu, H. I.—H. R. Spofford is in the 
sales dept. of the Griscom-Russell Co., 
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of New York, mfrs. of power plant 
equipments; present address, 319 East 
Oak St., Massillon, O.— H. N. Brehaut, 
who since his graduation has been chem- 
ist for the Dupont Powder Co., has been 
transferred from their plant at Chester, 
Pa., to their Barksdale plant; address, 
Washburn, Wis. —L. E. Drewis working 
in Savannah, Ga., for Stone & Webster. 
—F. P. Byerly is with the Houghton 
Traction Co., Houghton, Mich., one of 
the subsidiary companies of Stone & 
Webster. — C. K. Cobb, Jr., has tempo- 
rarily left the offices of Farnsworth, 
Thayer & Stevenson, to learn wool-sort- 
ing in a mill at Ware. — Herbert Jaques, 
Jr., is doing the same work in a Norwood 
mill for the American Felt Co. — W. G. 
Taussigis in the bond dept. of Moors and 
Cabot, 111 Devonshire St., Boston.— 
R. H. Mann, the father of the Class 
Baby, is secretary and treasurer of the 
recently organized Federal Trust Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. — E. R. Dick, Jr.'s 
address is Burton Vicarage, Neston, 
Chester, England. — J. V. Daly has 
passed examinations for a second lieu- 
tenancy in the U. S. Army.—J. T. 
Coolidge, 3d, left during the first week in 
February for British East Africa, where 
he will be for about a year. He has taken 
a complete equipment of cameras and 
moving picture machines, largely of his 
own manufacture, with which he will 
photograph the game and natives of the 
country. — Frederic Cunningham, Jr., 
and A. O. Carlisle are teaching in the 
Evans School, Mesa, Ariz. —E. B. Hal- 
lett is instructor in English at McKees- 
port, Pa., High School. — E. W. Ellis 
is with Lockwood, Greene & Co., engin- 
eers and architects, Boston. — J. A. 
McLaughlin is a chemist with the Kalem 
Film Co., 237 W. 23d St., New York City. 
— S.'D. Robbins is estimator for Tyson, 
Weare and Marshall, general building 
contractors, 6 Beacon St., Boston. — J. 
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H. Storer, Jr., S. W. Sabine, and Bowen 
Barker have formed a partnership in 
orcharding and will operate Pine Crest 
Orchards, at Groton. — C. S. Whittier 
is with the Oldsmobile Co., 620 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. — E. A. Allen 
is in the hay and grain business, at 
Presque Isle, Me.— H. G. Doyle 
is instructor in modern languages at 
Porter Military Academy, Charleston, 
S. C. —J. H. Elliott is with Mashwick, 
Mitchell, Peat & Co., accountants, 8 
Congress St., Boston.—S. Poole is 
with Whitcomb & Co., real estate bro- 
kers, Boston. — A. C. Roberts is county 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Carroll 
County, N. H.— P. C. Nash is with 
the Boston Transit Commission. — F. C. 
Stevens, Jr., is manager of the Lockport 
Journal, Lockport, N. Y.—H. C. 
Brown is teaching English at State Street 
School, Hackensack, N. J.—D. C. 
Nugent is with B. Nugent & Bros., dry 
goods, St. Louis, Mo. — S. C. Simons is 
secretary of the San Gabriel Valley 
Inter-City Commission, a semi-public 
body, whose purpose is codperation in 
solving the problems of the cities of Los 
Angeles County, Cal.— N.Southworth is 
with the Library Bureau, 43 Federal St., 
Boston. — R. C. Staebner is in the U. S. 
Forestry Service, Washington, D. C. — 
P. Ver Plank, 2d, is with Blodgett & Co. 
bankers, 147 Milk St., Boston. — E. 
M. Ach is salesman and assistant man- 
ager with the Samuel Ach Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. — M. W. Cox is a chemist with 
the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo. — F.' E. Crawford is teach- 
ing history at the Berkshire School, 
Sheffield. — C. O. Mueller is with the 
Mooney, Mueller Drug Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. — W. M. Minot is with Wm. 
Read & Co., bankers, 19 Congress St., 
Boston. — C. E. Dunlop is with the New 
River and Pocahontas Consolidated 


Coal Co., Herberton, W. Va.— 1. 
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Levine is instructor in Greek and Latin 
at Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. — 
H. MacNider is with the First Nat. 
Bank., Mason City, Ia. —G. B. Hoyt is 
studying at the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City.—G. D. 
Howie is tutoring in the family of C. A. 
Platt, 135 E. 66th St., New York, N.Y. 
— W. B. Fraser-Campbell is with Cross- 
man and Sielekin, general merchants, 


74 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


1912. 
R. B. WicGLeswortn, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

The Secretary reports the following 
which was received from the address and 
occupation blanks sent out in December: ° 
D. B. Adams is with N. E. Cement and 
Stone Co., 74 Broad St., Boston. — 
R. T. Alger is studying at M. I. T. — 
R, R. Allen is instructor in mathematics 
at New Castle High School, New Castle, 
Pa. — W. E. Allen is with Harbison 
Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
— C. Amory, Jr., is a student at Colum- 
bia Law School. — E. W. Anthony, Jr., 
is instructor in Porter E. Sargent’s 
Travel School in Europe. —G. R. Arm- 
strong is treasurer of the W. L. Rus- 
sell Co., automobile dealers. — E. A. 
Arnold is a civil engineer. —G. H. 
Balch is with Stone & Webster, 147 Milk 
St., Boston. —R. C. Benchley is with the 
Curtis Publishing Co., Metropolitan 
Tower, New York City. —S. C. Ben- 
nett, Jr., is with Ludlow Manufacturing 
Associates, at Ludlow. — K. S. Billings 
is with the Compressed Steel Shafting 
Co., 393 Dorchester Ave., South Boston. 
— W. H. Bixby is instructor at General 
Electric Engineering School, West Lynn. 
— R. M. Blackall is railway clerk with 
C. & N. W. R. R., Chicago, Ill. — P. 
Blair is with John Burnham & Co., 
brokers, 39 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
— F. T. Blake is a bond salesman with 
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Rhoades & Co., 19 Congress St., Boston. 
— P. W. Bliss is a draftsman with the 
Cincinnati, O., Car Co. — E.S. Blodgett 
is manager of the Burnitol Mfg. Co., 24 
Binford St., Boston. — D. Bloomfield 
is associate director of Boston Music 
School Settlement, 110 Salem St., Bos- 
ton. — J. E. Boit is with Holbrook, 
Cabot and Rollins, corporation contract- 
ors, St. Louis, Mo. — N. C. Bolton is 
with Bowine & Fuller Co., iron and steel, 
Cleveland, O. — L. Booth, 2d, is pay- 
master for the Trumbull Steel Co., War- 
ren, O.— R. E. Boothby is teaching at 
St. Stephen’s School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. — J. C. Bowles is vice-president 
of Bowles Co., Seattle, Wash. — F. S. 
Boyd is an architectural draftsman.— G. 
Boyd is a farmer at East Corinth, Vt. — 
A. F. Breed is in the woolen business at 
273 Summer St., Boston. —R. H. 
Britten is editor of the Manistee Daily 
News, Manistee, Mich. — C. N. Browne 
is with White, Weld & Co., bankers, 14 
Wall St., New York City.—N. A. 
Buckley is teaching English at Bethel 
College, Russellville, Ky. — F. W. Can- 
dee is an electrical engineer at Wallace, 
Ida. — J. T. Cater is instructor at 
Straight Univ., New Orleans, La. — L. 
H. Chenoweth is cost clerk with Wal- 
worth Mfg. Co., So. Boston. —J. S. 
Childs is banking at Hillsboro, N. H. — 
N. M. Clark is advertising manager with 
Cupples & Leon Co., publishers, New 
York City. — H. W. Clausen is a civil 
engineer, care U.S. R.S., Babb, Mont. — 
W. C. Codman, Jr., is a market gardener 
at Beaufort, S. C. — P. L. Cohn is re- 
porter on the Springfield Homestead. — 
W. M. Conant, Jr., is with the Arlington 
Mfg. Co., Arlington, N. J. — M. Cono- 
vitz is substitute teacher of history in 
New York City High Schools. — H. L. 
Crehan is instructor in English at Carl- 
ton Academy, Summit, N. J.—C. S. 
Cutting is with M. W. Kellogg & Co., 
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engineers and contractors, New York 
City. — D. Dahl is head of Science Dept. 
of St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. — N. Davenport is surveying 
with the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford R.R. — E. T. Davis is secretary of 
the Tyler Tube and Pipe Co., Washing- 
ton, Pa.—H. T. Deane is city buyer, pur- 
chasing dept., International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, Ill. — F. J. Dennis is at 
the Columbia Law School.—J. R. 
Desha is secretary to J. K. Kalanianaole, 
the delegate in Congress from Hawaii. — 
H. C. Dewey is in the lumber business. 
—M. S. Dow is transitman with a 
Turner’s Falls company. — R. F. Dun- 
can is in the advertising business at 166 
Essex St., Boston. — P. S. Durfee is 
studying economic geology at the Univ. 
of Halle, Germany, and other foreign 
universities. — H. E. Eaton is with the 
San Diego Securities Co., San Diego, 
Cal. — R. J. Eaton is with E. A. Shaw 
& Co., 50 Congress St., Boston. — J. 
Elliott is with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
56 Wall St., New York City. — C. de L. 
Ensign is president of the New Milford 
Cold Rolled Steel Co., New Milford, 
Conn. — S. T. Farquhar is in the finan- 
cial dept. of the Boston Herald. — H. P. 
Faxon is with the American Soda Foun- 
tain Co., 282 Congress St., Boston. — 
T. W. Fernald is in the accounting dept. 
of Stone & Webster, Boston. — W. H. 
Fernald is with Wm. Filene & Sons, 
Boston. — C. L. Fernberg is banking in 
Cincinnati, O. — R. M. Ferry is study- 
ing medicine at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, New York City. — A. S. 
Fielding is with the Hydraulic Press 
Brick Co., Chicago, Ill. — R. A. Files is 
teaching at the Coit School for boys, 
Munich, Germany. — R. T. Fisher is 
with C. F. Hovey & Co., Boston. — F. P. 
Forsie is engaged in social service work 
at Social Union, Cambridge. —C. J. 
Fox is director of athletics and instructor 
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in mathematics at the Newman School, 
Hackensack, N. J. —J. G. French is 
with Smith, Kline & French Co., man- 
ufacturers and wholesale druggists, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.—T. Frothingham, Jr., 
is with Kidder, Peabody & Co., bank- 
ers, 115 Devonshire St., Boston. — 
H. L. Gaddis is with the International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. — E. J. Gal- 
lagher is secretary to the vice-president 
of the Boston & Maine R. R.—N. R. 
Gifford is in the automobile business. 
— P. Gifford is with Allen, Slade & Co., 
wholesale grocers, Fall River. — A. J. 
Goldsmith is a jewelry manufacturer at 
33 Gold St., New York City. — F. 
Gooding is with the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Co., New York City. —C. J. Graham is 
a bond salesman at 108 Water St., Bos- 
ton. — H. G. Grant is staff reporter on 
the Birmingham, Ala., News. — G. W. 
Gray is a writer on the New York World. 
—R. W. Gray is studying law. — W. 
M. Grimes is in the accounting dept. of 
the Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co., New York 
City. — C. M. Grosberg is a merchant. 
—C. H. Haberkorn, Jr., is secretary- 
treasurer of C. H. Haberkorn Co., furni- 
ture mfrs. — D. S. Hager is in the steel 
business at Pittsburg, Pa. — G. R. Hale 
is with the General Electric Co., Lynn. 
— F. R. Hancock is teacher of piano and 
voice. — L. N. Hanford is with Low- 
man and Hanford, booksellers and pub- 
lishers, Seattle, Wash. — G. A. Harrop, 
Jr., is at the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. —G. D. Hayward is with 
Lee, Higginson & Co., 44 State St., 
Boston. — W. S. Henderson is secretary 
to A. S. Gage, San Antonio, Tex. — 
W. H. Heywood is in the steel business 
at Youngstown, O.— F. W. Hill is with 
the Hill-Ray Engineering Co., 110 
State St., Boston. — C. H. Hoskins is 
with the Ralph Manley Agency, Ltd., 
real estate dealers, Moose Jaw, Can. — 
P. K. Houston is with the Western Elec- 
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tric Co. at Hawthorne, Ill.—J. A. 
Hovey is with B. Altman & Co., New 
York City. —C. Howell is with The 
Edwin H. Fitler Co., Philadelphia Cord- 
age Works, Philadelphia, Pa.— C. W. A. 
Hubbard, Jr., is with the Jute Mfg. Co., 
Ludlow. —G. D. Huncke is teaching 
French and German at the Jefferson 
School for Boys, Baltimore, Md. — D. 
Hutchins is studying at the School of 
Liplomacy, Paris, France.—N. H. 
Inbusch is manager of the Milwaukee 
Worsted Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. — G. 
Kaemmerling is a draftsman at Erie, 
Pa. — H. C. Kimball is a machinist. — 
J. A. King is with Hibbard, Spencer & 
Bartlett, hardware merchants, Chicago, 
Til. — K. Kirsch is instructor in mathe- 
matics at Mercersburg, Pa., Academy. — 
W. F. Knowles is accountant for the Du 
Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. — 
F. W. LaCroix is with Pfister & Vogel 
Leather Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — M. C. 
Lobman is a salesman with Steiner and 
Lobman, wholesale dry goods, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. — A. McDonald is an 
architectural draughtsman at Omaha, 
Neb. — E. C. McFadden is in the retail 
hardware business at Cadiz, O. — E. L. 
McKinney is with James McKinney & 
Son, structural iron and steel, Albany, 
N. Y.—- W. K. Macy is secretary of the 
Union Pacific Tea Co., and the Ragus 
Tea and Coffee Co., New York City.— 
J.S. Mahaffey is teaching at Jersey, Ga. 
— R. H. Marr is an architect at 1926 
Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. —H. N. 
Matthews is a bond salesman. — F. R. 
Mead is with Lybrand, Ross Bros., and 
Montgomery, certified accountants, 55 
Liberty St., New York City.—H. E. 
Miller iswith the Great Western Knitting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — Van B. Moody 
is teaching at Vermont Academy, Sax- 
ton’s River, Vt. —S. B. Morison is a 
clerk in the office of Rogers, Brown & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.— V. Morris is a 
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student of electrical engineering at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
— H.R. Morse is with Perry, Coffin and 
Burr, 60 State St., Boston. —G. B. 
Murphy is a lawyer at 84 State St., 
Boston. — A. C. Murray is a civil en- 
gineer at Fall River. — R. Murray is 
a designer.— G. F. Newton, Jr., is 
a machinist at Plymouth. — W. Over- 
holser is studying medicine at Boston 
Univ. Medical School. — W. Oyler is 
with the Victor Electric Co., 711 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston. — R. T. Paessler is an 
analytical and consulting chemist, at 
708 Coal Exchange, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — 
E. J. B. Palmer is instructor in chemistry 
at Alleghany College. — L. F. Park is an 
architectural draughtsman with Brazer 
& Robbe, architects, 1133 Broadway, 
New York.—C. S. Parker is teach- 
ing at St. Stephen’s School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. — W. M. Parker is an 
electrical manufacturer at Chelsea. — 
J. H. Parry is salesman for the Parry 
Brick Co., 166 Devonshire St., Boston. 
—W. E. Patrick is a student at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. — R. W. Peters is with the Wal- 
tham Watch Co., 200 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — O. D. Pfaelzer is with the 
Dexter Folder Co., mfrs. of printing 
machinery, Pearl River, N. Y. — G. S. 
Phoenix is engaged in municipal research 
for the Boston Finance Commission. — 
R. S. Potter is a bond salesman for F. S. 
Moseley & Co., Boston. — W. J. Power, 
Jr., is a civil engineer with the Boston 
Transit Commission, field office, Charles- 
gate East and Newbury St., Boston. — 
J. R. Pratt is with W. H. MclIlwain Co., 
Boston. — B. M. Preble is in the mail 
order dept. of B. Altman & Co., New 
York, N. Y.— W. B. Prescott is with 
Grinnell, Willis & Co., 44 Leonard St., 
New York, N. Y.— C. M. Ramsay is 
construction engineer with Barrows- 
Stewart Co., general contractors, West- 
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field. — H. G. Reed is in the life insur- 
ance business at Portland, Ore. — I. E. 
Reed is with the General Electric Co., 
testing dept., Lynn.—H. E. Reeves 
is a salesman of medical supplies. — 
M. C. Reinhart is with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York, at 
617 People’s Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — 
C. H. Reisinger is with Crossman & 
Sielcken, exporters, 90 Wall St., New 
York City. — M. S. Rice is with Krohn, 
Fechheimer & Co., makers of the Red 
Cross Shoe, Cincinnati, O.— A. Richard, 
2d, is with the Springdale Furnishing 
Co., Canton.— A. B. Richardson is 
with the Libbey Glass Co., Toledo, O. — 
C. Ridgely, 2d, is secretary to Ira M. 
Cobe, 800 First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. — O. C. Riethmiller is teaching 
at Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. — 
H. B. H. Ripley is with the Pennsylvania 
R. R. at Altoona, Pa. — E. M. Robinson 
is private secretary, real estate dept., 
Cape Cod Construction Co., Sandwich. 
— W. F. Rogers is principal of the High 
School at Sparta, Tenn. — K. Roose- 
velt is with the Brazil Railway Co., at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. —I. G. Rouillard is 
secretary to State of New York Reserva- 
tion Commission, at Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. — W. Sammons is assistant sec- 
retary to E. A. Filene, at 426 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. — L. W. Sapinsky is 
manager of Sapinsky’s new store at 225 
4th Ave., Louisville, Ky.— H. J. Sargent 
is with Weld & Neville, cotton mer- 
chants, Houston, Tex. — F. L. H. Sjos- 
trom is with the United States Worsted 
Co., at New York City. — L. D. Smith 
is efficiency engineer for the Wisconsin 
Steel Co. at Benham, Ky.—G. T. 
Spencer is a private tutor at Easton, 
Md. —R. E. Stefel is studying medicine 
at Johns Hopkins Medical School. — 
D. F. Stone is teaching at Chestnut Hill 
Academy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. — A. Strong 
is in the Lowell branch of the Saco- 
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Lowell shops. —N. R. Sturgis is an 
architect at 15 Beacon St., Boston. — 
C. Thurlow, Jr., is business manager of 
the Newburyport Morning Herald. — 
L. C. Torrey is assistant engineer, Ist 
division, Atlantic Coast Line R. R., at 
Rocky Mount, N. C. — F. M. Totton is 
with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co, 
New York City.— B. A. Tripp is a 
landscape architect at 1913 Ford Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. — J. L. Weinberg is an 
architect at Cleveland, O. — B. West is 
in the printing business at St. Paul, 
Minn. — F. W. Wheeler is clerk in a 
bond house. — F. N. Whitman is en- 
gaged in fruit production. —F. W. 
Whitman is asst. professor of modern 
languages at New Hampshire College, 
Durham, N. H. — R. Wiener is adver- 
tising agent with the N. Y. Times. — H. 
Willcox is a mechanic and laboratory 
assistant at Jamaica Plain.— FE. S. 
Winston is with Stetson, Harvey & Doug- 
las Gibbons, real estate brokers, 11 E. 
45th St., New York City. — H.S. Wood- 
ward is learning the iron business at 
Woodward, Ala. — R. B. Woolverton is 
U. S. radio inspector, 6th district, com- 
prising California, Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and the Hawaiian Islands, with 
offices at Custom House, San Francisco, 
Cal. — W. S. Worcester is in the paper 
business at Detroit, Mich. — F. Wyman 
is with the Nashua Gummed and Coated 
Paper Co., Nashua, N. H.—K. T. Young 
is asst. treasurer, John Taylor & Co., 
Canadian Soaps, Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada. — The following have returned to 
the University and entered a Graduate 
or Professional School: — Business 
School. H. R. Bowser, I. D. Dawes, E. 
G. Flint, Jr., H. R. Hardon, F. E. Leon- 
ard, S. Mixter, L. A. Norman, B. Pi:- 
man, S. J. Rashken, F. H. Smith, J. 
Swan, S. Underwood, H. A. von Wedel- 
staedt. — Law School. H. A. Baker, D. 
H. Barrett, H. H. Breland, A. D. Brig- 


ham, E. C. Brown, W. Clark, J. A. Daly, 
J. A. Di Pesa, J. B. Donovan, Jr., C. G. 
Douglas, H. B. Ehrmann, C. W. Frankel, 
G. K. Gardner, S. L. Garrison, N. Gol- 
den, F. C. Gray, J. L. Hannan, J. Heard, 
Jr., N. A. Heller, F. D. Huntington, 
B. N. Jones, C. J. Junkin, R. W. Laird, 
K. Lorenz, T. McCall, J. W. McKinnon, 
Jr., J. F. Mann, M. Monheimer, B. 
Morrison, C. O. Pengra, R. C. Piper, F. 
W. Pollard, C. B. Randall, D. P.Ranney, 
H. C. Reid, D. Rubin, J. B. Savage, L.C. 
Staples, R. Stiles, C. M. Storey, A. E. 
Stow, B. N. Vernon, L. S. Walling, S. B. 
Warner, R. L. Wilkins, R. W. Williams, 
G. W. Wightman. — Medical School. 
L. A. Betteridge, M. T. Briggs, T. E. 
Buckman, O. R. Diehl, T. R. Goethals, 
P. Gustafson, C. B. Hudson, W. H. 
Lacey, A. G. Langmann, T. H. Lan- 
man, F. P. Lowry, 3B. W. Moffat, A. 
Nichols, 3d, F. Packard, C. W. Peabody, 
W. A. Perkins, J. J. Putnam, Jr., D. L. 
Rapport, L. D. Redway, B. E. Roberts, 
N. S. Stern, A. E. Strauss, G. L. Tully, 
G. B. Wilbur, 2d, P. R. Withington. — 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
A. Baltzly, E. G. Bassett, H. Bates, W. 
N. Bixby, H. Bollman, C. F. Brooks, R. 
P. Currier, S. E. Dubbel, H. G. Emery, 
F. R. Hancock, A. W. Hunnewell, K. P. 
Kempton, E. C. Knowlton, R. T. Laf- 
ferty, T. T. McCabe, G. D. Osgood, G. B. 
Reed, U. Reinstein, L. C. Staples, C. E. 
Wilder, P. J. Woodward. — Graduate 
School of Applied Science. R. W. Chad- 
bourn, L. N. Clinton, J. F. Dobbyn, Jr., 
P. W. Dunbar, G. D. Edwards, R. F. 
Goldschmidt, L. M. Hendrick, Jr., W.S. 
Hood, R. Johnson, T. R. Kendall, G. W. 
Kimball, J. Kittredge, Jr., H. A. Libbey, 
R. M. Marble, P. O’Keefe, C. C. Perry, 
J. H. Perry, Jr., A. A. Prior, C. L. Rice, 
R.S. Sturtevant, E. H. Thompson, H. H. 
Tryon, W.S. Witmer. — W. Levin is as- 
sistant chemist at the Texas Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station, College Station. 
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THE GrapDvUATE ScHoot or ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 
G. W. Rosrnson, ’95, Sec., 
24 University Hall, Cambridge. 

Dr. B. D. Halsted, p ’78, has been at 
his request relieved from all instruction 
in Rutgers College, and is giving his 
whole time to research work in the New 
Jersey Agricultural College Experiment 
Station. 

Prof. W. J. Battle, p ’91, formerly 
dean of the College of Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, is now dean of the 
Faculty at that university. 

Prof. I. J. Peritz, p 93, is spending the 
year in Europe. 

Prof. C. W. Mixter, p ’93, is spending 
a year’s leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in studying scientific 
management with the Tabor Manufac- 
turing Co. of Philadelphia. 

Dr. C. A. Duniway, p ’94, was inau- 
gurated as president of the University of 
Wyoming on Jan. 24. 

Dr. A. C. L. Brown, p ’95, is in charge 
of the combined departments of Eng- 
lish language and English literature at 
Northwestern University, with the title 
of professor of English. House address, 
625 Colfax St., Evanston, IIl. 

Dr. H. H. Brown, p95, is at La Plata, 
N. M. 

Prof. C. P. Bill, p ’96, is professor of 
the Greek language and literature at the 
American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens during his year’s leave of ab- 
sence from Adelbert College. 

Prof. F. W. Tilden, p ’97, is engaged 
particularly in the creation of an ade- 
quate classical library at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Prof. H. Y. Benedict, p ’98, has suc- 
ceeded Prof. W. J. Battle (see above) as 
dean of the College at the University of 
Texas, 
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Prof. C. N. Cole, p ’98, is dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences in Oberlin 
College. 

Dr. C. R. Fish, p ’98, is professor of 
American history in the University of 
Wisconsin; address, 625 Mendota Court, 
Madison, Wis. 

Prof. E. M. Rankin, p ’98, is professor 
of Greek in Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa. 

Prof. Glanville Terrell, p98, has leave 
of absence for the current year from the 
State University of Kentucky and is 
teaching at Brown University as acting 
professor of Greek. 

Dr. E. M. Wilcox, p ’98, is professor of 
agricultural botany and botanist of the 
Experiment Station at the University of 
Nebraska. He is preparing for publica- 
tion a comprehensive book on plant 
pathology, and another on agricultural 
botany. 

Dr. C. H. Rieber, p ’99, is professor of 
logic and dean of the Summer Session 
at the University of California. 

J. H. Coursault, p ’00, is professor of 
the history and philosophy of education 
in the University of Missouri; house ad- 
dress, 210 Hicks Ave., Columbia, Mo. 

Prof. E. C. Morris, p ’01, is director of 
the Syracuse University Summer School. 

Dr. C. E. Fryer, p ’02, has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship of 
history in McGill University. 

W. A. R. Kerr, p 02, is professor of 
modern languages in the University of 
Alberta at Edmonton. 

F. L. Paxson, p ’02, is professor of 
history in the University of Wisconsin; 
address, 629 Frances St., Madison, Wis. 

Dr. A. P. Raggio, p ’02, has been pro- 
moted to an associate professorship of 
Romance languages in the University of 
Maine. He is a member of the general 
council of the Italo-American Alliance. 

Prof. H. B. Ward, p ’02, is president of 
the American Society of Zodlogists. 











Dr. W. H. Price, p ’02, is assistant 
professor of ecomonics in Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. D. C. Rogers, p ’02, is assistant 
professor of philosophy in the University 
‘of Kansas. 

G. N. Armstrong, p ’03, professor of 
applied mathematics in Ohio Wesleyan 
University, has been on leave of absence 
since 1911, studying at Munich with 
Prof. Burkhardt of the Technische 
Hochschule. 

Dr. B. T. Baldwin, p ’03, professor of 
psychology and education in Swarth- 
more College, has published during the 
past two years some score of articles on 
educational and psychological topics. 

Dr. C. H. Johnston, p ’03, is dean of 
the School of Education and professor of 
education in the University of Kansas. 

Dr. H. L. Calhoun, p '03, is dean of 
the College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. 
He is president of the Kentueky Chris- 
tian Education Society; and has been, 
since 1908, a member of the American 
section of the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee. 

Rev. J. M. Chambers, Gr. Sch. ’02- 
03, is pastor of the Congregational 
church at Kennebunkport, Me. 

Dr. H. D. Brackett, p ’04, is professor 
of Greek in Clark College, Worcester. 

Dr. B. C. Ewer, p ’04, is professor of 
philosophy in Reed College, Portland, 
Ore. 

Dr. R. M. Gummere, p 704, is asso- 
ciate professor of Latin in Haverford 
College. For the current year he is act- 
ing dean, in the absence of Frederic 
Palmer, Jr., ’00. 

R. B. Stone, p ’04, is instructor in 
mathematics in Purdue University. 

Dr. A. I. Andrews, p ’05, is professor 
of history in Tufts College; address, 
53 Fairmount Ave., W. Somerville. 

Dr. E. V. Sisson, p ’05, is professor of 
education in Reed College. 
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Dr. Hansford MacCurdy, p ’05, is 


‘ professor of biology in Alma College, 


Alma, Mich. 

Prof. E. H. Taylor, p ’05, is spending 
the second half-year in Germany. , 

Dr. L. L. Burgess, p ’06, is assistant 
professor of chemistry in the University 
of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon. 

Dr. W. C. Morro, p 06, is head of the 
Ministerial Department of Butler Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. W. A. Morris, p ’07, is assistant 
professor of English history in the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Dr. Barry Cerf, p ’08, is associate pro- 
fessor of Romance languages in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. W. G. Dodd, p ’08, is professor of 
English in the Florida State College for 
Women at Tallahassee. 

Dr. R. C. Mullenix, p ’08, is professor 
of biology in Lawrence College, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

Dr. A. S. Pearse, p ’08, is assistant 
professor of zodlogy in the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Dr. E. C. Perrow, p 08, is professor of 
English in the University of Louisville; 
address, 119 W. Broadway. 

Dr. G. B. Woods, p ’08, has written 
**A Reclassification of the Perceval Ro- 
mances,”’ published in the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association. 

Dr. C. O. Davis, p ’10, has been pro- 
moted to a junior professorship of educa- 
tion in the University of Michigan. 

Dr. V. L. Jones, p ’10, is professor of 
English, Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 

C. C. Peters, p ’10, is professor of 
philosophy and education, Lebanon Val- 
ley College, Annville, Pa. 

Dr. W. L. Pugh, p ’11, is professor of 


.English, Wofford College, Spartanburg, 


S. C.; address, 141 College PI. 
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Dr. Daniel Stanislas Harkins, m ’88, 
died at his home 706 Columbia Road, 
Dorchester, on Dec. 8, 1912. 

John Van Horne, p09, is teaching in a 
private school in Charlottesville, Va.; 
address, 419 Second St., N. E. 

Prof. Eben Jenks Loomis, L.S.S. ’54, 
died at Amherst on Dec. 2, 1912. He 
spent 50 years of his life in astronomical 
and mathematical work on the American 
Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac, from 
its founding in Cambridge, while he was 
a student at the Lawrence Scientific 
School, under Prof. Louis Agassiz and 
Asa Gray, through its removal to Wash- 
ington and subsequent incorporation 
with the U. S. Naval Observatory. Be- 
sides his scientific work, Prof. Loomis was 
an accomplished naturalist, and a special- 
ist in English literature, particularly the 
works of Shakespeare. He published a 
volume of poems in 1903. Among his 
other volumes are ‘‘ Wayside Sketches” 
and “An Eclipse Party in Africa,” of 
which, in 1890, he was historian. He 
was born in Oppenheim, N. Y., Nov. 11, 
1828, the son of Nathan and Waite 
Jenks (Barker) Loomis. He married 
Mary Alden Wilder, in Cambridge, July 
13, 1853. Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd, wife 
of Prof. Todd, is a surviving daughter. 

John Belknap Marcou, L.S.S. ’76, 
who died at Princeton, on July 18, 1912, 
was born at Zurich, Switzerland, March 
12, 1858, the son of Jules Marcou, who 
was many years Agassiz’s assistant. The 
son came to Harvard from St. Paul’s 
School, but did not complete his course. 
After desultory work with the Coast 
Survey, he retired to Princeton. 

Rev. H. G. Arnold, ¢ ’08, minister of 
the Unitarian Church of Bridgewater, 
has been called to the pastorate of the 


First Unitarian Church of Roxbury to . 


succeed the Rev. E. S. Meredith, p ’04, 
minister for the past seven years, who 
has resigned and gone to Ohio. Theo- 
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dore Parker was once minister of this 


‘church. 


Rev. T. I. Reese, Gr. Sch. 94, has 
been elected P. E. bishop coadjutor of 
the diocese of Southern Ohio. Since 
1907 he has served as rector of Trinity 
Church, Columbus, and before that he 
was rector of St. Michael’s Church at 
Milton. He received the degree of S.T.B. 
from the Cambridge Theological School 
in 1897. He is a great-nephew of Wash- 
ington Irving. 

Dr. A. S. Briggs, m ’11, is practising 
medicine at Ashaway, R. I., with his fa- 
ther, Dr. A. B. Briggs, m ’72. 

Howard Malcolm Hamblin, / 62, died 
at Hyde Park on Dec. 16, 1912. 

Carlton Beecher Stetson, Gr. Sch. ’92, 
professor of the German language and 
literature at the University of Vermont, 
died on Dec. 15, 1912, at his homeat 384 
College St., Burlington, Vt., after an 
illness of less than two weeks. He was 
born in February, 1858, at West Sumner, 
Me., and was graduated from Hebron 
Academy and from Colby College, later 
taking post-graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins University and doing research 
work at Harvard. He spent two years at 
the University of Berlin. On his return 
to this country he taught for two years 
at Exeter Academy and was professor of 
Greek at Colby for two years. When he 
went to the University of Vermont ten 
years ago he held the professorship of 
Greek. For some time he was on the 
athletic committee and always accom- 
panied the baseball team on its trips. 
His wife and son, C. B. Stetson, Jr., 
survive. 

F. L. Cooper, / 09, is practising law; 
address, 412 Colby Bldg., Everett, Wash. 

The address of S. P. Chase, p’11, is 9 
Glenwood Boulevard, Schenectady, N.Y. 

Prof. A. O. Norton, s ’97, formerly of 
Harvard and now head of the depart- 
ment of education in Wellesley College, 
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has been elected to the directorate of the 
National Institution for Moral Instruc- 
tion, which has headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md. It was been incorporated to 
further the plan for non-sectarian moral 
instruction in the public schools, origin- 
ated and developed during the past six- 
teen years by Milton Fairchild. 

Prof. G. A. Barton, p ’90, of Bryn 
Mawr College, is president of the Society 
of Biblical Literature. 

The Rev. George Grey Ballard, Jr., 
Gr. Sch. 08, chaplain of Hobart College, 
and instructor in history at Hobart Col- 
lege and William Smith College, died 
Jan. 28 at his home in Geneva, N. Y. He 
was born at Ballana, Ireland, on March 
31, 1876, and was graduated at Hobart 
College in 1898 with the degree of B.A. 
Later he studied at the De Lancy Di- 
vinity School, Geneva, at the General 
Theological Seminary, New York, at 
Trinity College, Toronto, and at the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. He also took a course at Har- 
vard. He was in charge of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Addison, N. Y., in 1902- 
03; assistant minister at Trinity Church, 
Buffalo, in 1904; rector of Trinity 
Church, Fredonia, N. Y., 1905-08, and 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Lexington, 1908-11. 

Dr. Francis Higginson Atkins, s ’61, 
died at Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 13, 1912. 

M. H. Wiseman, p ’11, is on the edit- 
orial staff of the New York World. 

C. E. Munroe, s ’71, is president of 
the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. H. De W. Cross, d ’96, formerly 
assistant porfessor of prosthetic dent- 
istry in the Harvard Dental School, has 
been made director of the Forsyth Den- 
tal Infirmary of Boston, with headquar- 
ters at 149A Tremont St. 

Rev. P. S. Phalen, ¢ 08, was installed 
on Nov. 19 as minister of the Unitarian 
Church, Augusta, Me. 
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T. P. Cross, p ’09, professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of North Caro- 
lina, has recently published monographs 
entitled, “‘The Resuscitation of a Dying 
Language’”’ and “ Notes on the Chastity- 
testing Horn and Mantle.” The latter is 
reprinted from Modern Philology, Jan., 
1913. 

H. T. Patten, /’09, and A. K. Read- 
ing, | 12, have opened an office for the 
general practice of law at 507 Pemberton 
Bldg., Boston. 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way cana 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles, of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not per- 
mit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. é 

There has seldom been an American 
Festschrift containing a greater variety of 
papers than that which his “pupils, 
colleagues and friends” presented re- 
cently to Prof. Crawford H. Toy, with 
the title of “Studies in the History of 
Religions.” The volume, a fine octavo 
of 370 pages, was edited by Professors 
D. G. Lyon and George F. Moore, and 
but for unavoidable delay, it would have 
appeared nearly two years ago in time 
for Prof. Toy’s 75th birthday. The fol- 
lowing scholars contribute to it: Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge, ’82, Harvard, “‘ English 
Witchcraft and James the First’’; Prof. 
J. E. Carpenter, Manchester New Coll. 
Oxford, “‘Buddhist and Christian Par- 
allels: the Mythological Background”’; 
Prof. F. N. Robinson, ’91, Harvard, 
“Satirists and Enchanters in Early Irish 
Literature”; Prof. E. S. Sheldon, ’72, 
Harvard, “Saint Peter and the Min- 
strel”’; Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., Univ. 
of Penn., “The Liver as the Seat of the 
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Soul”; Prof. Maurice Bloomfield, Johns 
Hopkins, “The Sikh Religion’’; Prof. 
G. A. Barton, p 90, Bryn Mawr, “‘ Yah- 
weh before Moses”’; Prof. Karl Budde, 
Marburg, “Der Schluss des Buches 
Hosea”; Prof. E. W. Hopkins,. Yale, 
“The Sacred Rivers of India’’; Dr. J. P. 
Peters, New York, “The Two Great 
Nature Shrines of Israel: Bethel and 
Dan”; Dr. W. H. Ward, New York, 
“Asianic Influence in Greek Mytho- 
logy”; Prof. G. F. Moore, Harvard, “The 
Theological School at Nisbis’’; Dr. C. C. 
Torrey, Yale, “The Translations from 
the Original Aramaic Gospels”; Prof. 
Clifford H. Moore, ’89, Harvard, ‘‘Ori- 
ental Cults in Spain”; Prof. D. G. Lyon, 
Harvard, “‘The Consecrated Women of 
the Hammurabi Code”’; Prof. R. J. H. 
Gottheil, Columbia, “‘ Figurines of Syro- 
Hittite Art’’; Dr. Harry Wolfson, New 
York, “Bibliography.”” Hon. J. H. 
Schiff assumed the expense of publica- 
tion. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
$2.50 net.) 

Edwin W. Morse, ’78, wrote his 
“Causes and Effects in American His- 
tory” with the definite purpose of out- 
lining the chain of causation which con- 
nects the discovery of America with the 
United States of today. With excellent 
selective skill, he takes up only those 
events which, as he interprets them, have 
a causal bearing on our American evo- 
lution. Herein he differs from the or- 
dinary historian, who treat events in 
matter-of-fact, chronological sequence. 
For his general purpose we have only 
praise. By his method, history becomes 
an affair of ideas instead of mere facts. 
In general we find his interpretations 
sound — though opinions will always 
differ as to the amount of emphasis that 
is to be placed on this or that episode. 
Sound and clear would be a fair verdict 
on his work. It would be difficult to 
name any other general survey of less 
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than 60,000 words which contains as 
much of the pith of American history as 
Mr. Morse has packed into his readable 
little volume. He has chosen his illus- 
trations well. The addition of a chron- 
ological table at the end would increase 
the value of the book for reference. This 
could easily be done in subsequent edi- 
tions, of which there ought to be many. 
(Scribner: New York, Cloth, 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25 net.) 

Professor Edward Channing, ’78, and 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87, of the Harvard His- 
tory Department, have edited “The 
Barrington-Bernard Correspondence,” 
for the 17th volume of the Harvard His- 
torical Studies. These letters from Sir 
Francis Bernard to his political backer 
in England, with Lord Barrington’s re- 
plies, cover ten of the most interesting 
and important years in the history of 
Massachusetts, — including the Stamp 
Act and “Liberty” episodes. They are 
unofficial and intimate (Lord Barrington 
was Bernard’s wife’s cousin) and give us 
the point of view of two of the most im- 
portant officials of that day. They also 
let one see the workings of a placeman’s 
mind and the innermost machinery of 
the British colonial system. Nearly all 
of the letters were written without a 
thought of publication and they there- 
fore furnish evidence of the most valua- 
blekind. Their perusal will gofar toward 
explaining to the reader one of the rea- 
sons for colonial unrest in the years pre- 
ceding the American Revolution. An 
Appendix contains other original papers 
throwing light on the same general 
theme. (Harvard Publication Office: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Pres. D. S. Jordan and E. B. Kreh- 
biel, Gr. Sch. ’03, have compiled a 
“Syllabus of Lectures on International 
Conciliation, Given at Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University.”’ (Published by the 
World Peace Foundation, Boston.) 
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Prof. Kenneth McKenzie, ’91, has 
completed his “‘Concordanza delle Rime 
di Francesco Petrarca,” which fills a 
quarto volume of more than 500 pages. 
In method he has followed closely the 
lines marked out by Prof. E. S. Sheldon 
in the concordance to Dante’s “Canzon- 
iere.” He explains, in a brief introduc- 
tion, the few exceptions which he admits, 
and he furnishes a key by which the con- 
cordance can be made available for the 
possessors of different editions of the 
text. It is a matter of interest that Pe- 
trarch’s poetic product aggregates 9947 
lines — no small amount for a poet who 
polished as carefully as he did. In size, 
shape and general appearance, this 
concordance corresponds to those of the 
three Dante concordances issued by the 
Cambridge Dante Society. Prof. Mc- 
Kenzie has done his work unaided. It 
should find a place among the reference 
books in every library and on the shelf 
of every serious student of Italian. 
(Clarendon Press: Oxford; Yale Uni- 
versity Press: New Haven, Conn. Cloth, 
4to, $10.) 

Harvard Semitic Series. The first num- 
ber of the new Harvard Semitic Series, 
edited by Professors Jewett, Lyon, and 
George F. Moore, has appeared under 
the title ‘Sumerian Tablets in the Har- 
vard Semitic Museum. Part 1. Chiefly 
from the Reigns of Lugalanda and Uru- 
kagina of Lagash. Copied, with Intro- 
duction and Index of Names of Persons, 
by Mary Inda Hussey, Ph.D.” (Leipzig. 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung.) 
From the editorial note we learn that 
the new series will consist of occasional 
volumes in the field of Semitic explora- 
tion, philology, literature, history, and 
religion. Volumes 1 and 11, which are 
now in preparation, will give the results 
of the explorations carried on at Samaria 
in 1908-10. “The Sumerian Tablets” 
contains 36 pages of introduction and 
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index, and 81 plates (75 of lithographed 
texts and 6 of photographs of the tab- 
lets). The work is sold at $5 by the Har- 
vard Publication Agent, and at M. 20 by 
the Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. The 
cost of the publication has been gener- 
ously borne by Jacob H. Schiff. 

The Architectural Quarterly of Harvard 
University, to which reference has been 
made earlier, has now issued four num- 
bers. The first (March, 1912) contained 
two articles: ‘‘ Architectural Acoustics,” 
by Prof. W. C. Sabine, p ’88, and “Some 
Medieval Town Halls of Italy,’’ by H. 
E. Warren, p 05, Appleton Traveling 
Fellow. The June number had three 
papers: “The Study of Architectural 
History,” by Prof. H. L. Warren, h 02; 
“Brunelleschi” by H. Moise, special 
student; and “‘ Michelangelo as an Archi- 
tect,” by M. B. Gulick, ’13. To the Sep- 
tember number Prof. E. J. A. Duquesne 
contributed “The Teaching of Archi- 
tecture,” and R.S. Peabody, 66, “‘ Notes 
for Three Lectures on Municipal Im- 
provements.” Each number has 32-36 
pages of letter-press and is illustrated 
with ten or twelve full-page plates, some 
of which are colored. The subscription is 
$1.50 in advance; single number, 50 
cents. 

The address of Judge F. J. Swayze, 
"79, at the dedication of the Washington 
statue at Newark, N. J., Nov. 2, 1912, 
has been privately printed. The Nation 
of Jan. 30 says that it “deserves gen- 
eral circulation and attention. Within a 
small compass the characteristics of the 
greatest constructive American have 
been noted and a philosophic view of his 
official capacity set forth. So clear and 
felicitous is the style and so true the esti- 
mate, that extracts from this essay 
might well form reading lessons in any 
course of history, and the paper as a 
whole find a place in the best collection 
of comments upon the first President.” 
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Dr. D. W. Ross, ’75, Lecturer on the 
Theory of Design at Harvard, presents 
in his new monograph “‘On Drawing and 
Painting,” his views not only on those 
special forms of the fine arts, but on life 
and art in general. Those views have 
been carefully thought out and codrdi- 
nated. While developing his doctrines on 
. technique, Dr. Ross emulates his earlier 
master, Ruskin, on his didactic or hort- 
atory side. He is bent on unfolding, by 
every means in his power, the vital 
reality of Art to a public which knows 
nothing about it. “Life is the very Big- 
gest Show on Earth,” he says, “but it 
costs money to get in”; and then he 
proceeds to demonstrate how, without 
an appreciation of Beauty, the Biggest 
Show on Earth will not be worth the price 
of admission. In the chapters devoted 
to the formal exposition of his art, he 
writes more systematically, with many 
diagrammatic illustrations. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 4to, $2.50 
net.) 

An interesting bibliographical discovery 
has lately been made in the College Li- 
brary by Dr. R. R. Schuller, among the 
pamphlets relating to the languages of 
the South American Indians. This is a 
fragment of a book in the language of the 
Millcayac Indians of Cuyo, in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, printed at Lima in 
1607, and written by the famous Chilian 
missionary, Father Luis Valdivia, S. J. 
The book, though referred to by his- 
torians, has been unknown to bibliog- 
raphers and has been considered lost for- 
ever or even as a bibliographical myth. 
It is the only book printed in the Mill- 
cayac language, which has long been ex- 
tinct, and the two leaves found in the 
Harvard Library thus constitute the 
only source for a knowledge of the lan- 
guage. A critical bibliographical notice 
by Dr. Schuller will be printed in the 
Papers of the Peabody Museum. 
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A most valuable little volume is “An 
Outline of the History of Christian 
Thought Since Kant,” by Prof. Edward 
C. Moore, of the Harvard Divinity 
School. He deals successively with the 
religious and philosophical background 
of a century ago; then takes up the theo- 
logical reconstruction, as exemplified by 
Schleiermacher and Ritschl; next exam- 
ines the critical and historical move- 
ment; then analyzes the modifying influ- 
ence of 19th century science on the de- 
velopment of religion; and concludes 
with a survey of the leaders of action and 
reaction, from Coleridge to James. The 
tone of the book is judicial. Its interest 
is patent. (Scribner: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

The indefatigable Dr. S. A. Green, 51, 
has recently printed “The Natural His- 
tory and Topography of Groton, Massa- 
chusetts,” a volume encyclopedic in its 
range. It contains an exact account of 
the flora and fauna; of the hills, meadows, 
and brooks; of the antiquities, including 
traditions; and of many other miscel- 
laneous curiosities. It has been re- 
marked before that no other town in 
America has been — thanks to Dr. Green 
— so minutely and exhaustively chron- 
icled as Groton; this new collection fills 
up gaps in the record that few persons 
except him were aware of. (Printed at 
Groton. For sale by Littlefield, Corn- 
hill, Boston.) 

Il Teatro Iilustrato of Milan, for Nov. 
1, 1912, prints a long illustrated article 
on Paul Allen, ’04, whose opera, II Filtro, 
was recently enthusiastically received at 
the Politeama Theatre, Genoa. In 1910 
he made a concert tour in Germany, and 
was awarded the Paderewski Prize of 
5000 francs for a symphony which he 
composed. A symphonic poem by him, 
entitled “O Munasterio,” was per- 
formed at Florence. The libretto of JI 
Filtro is by Luigi Capuana. 
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Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has added a 
third volume to his series of valuable 
selections. This time he anthologizes 
“The Classical Psychologists,” giving 
selections illustrating psychology from 
Anaxagoras to Wundt. As in his former 
books, Dr. Rand selects not merely re- 
presentative pieces, but pieces which are 
long enough to cover the topic which they 
treat of. There is nothing scrappy about 
them. Thus Aristotle contributes 38 
pages, exactly the same number as Wil- 
liam James, while Wundt has 39 pages, 
Locke 23, and Hume 33. Of the transla- 
tions from the Greek, Latin, German, and 
French, many were made especially for 
this collection, Dr. Rand himself supply- 
ing several. The authors drawn upon are 
11 ancient; 4 patristic and medieval; 
and 31 modern. The survey which these 
selections afford is comprehensive and 
vital. One can trace here the structural 
accretions by which psychology has 
grown to its present proportions. The 
book is made to serve both the general 
reader and the student. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 
net.) 

Dr. E. H. Wilkins, p10, and Rudolph 
Altrocchi, ’08, of the Romance Lan- 
guages Department at Harvard, have ed- 
ited “Italian Short Stories.” As this is a 
branch of contemporary Italian litera- 
ture that has been neglected by editors 
for American readers, the present selec- 
tion is welcome. Six writers are drawn 
from — Matilde Serao, Grazia Deledda, 
Antonio Fogazzaro, Renato Fucini, 
Giovanni Verga, and Gabriele D’ Annun- 
zio — and there are ten selections. Brief 
biographical sketches and bibliographies, 
besides sufficient notes, make the little 
volume ready for use as a textbook. 
(Heath. Boards, 40 cents.) 

Prof. G. H. Blakeslee, p ’00, is joint 
editor-in-chief, with Pres. G. S. Hall, p 
78, of the Journal of Race Development. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society 
has issued in two sumptuous volumes 
Bradford’s “ History of Plymouth Plant- 
ation.” The committee of publication 
consisted of C. F. Adams, ’56, Arthur 
Lord, ’72, Morton Dexter, Gamaliel 
Bradford, Jr., [’86], a lineal descendant 
of Gov. Bradford, and W. C. Ford, h ’07. 
Mr. Ford had charge of the editing. (For 
sale by Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
$15 per set.) 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, *62, and Alfred 
Rheder have recently finished and issued 
“The Bradley Bibliography: A Guide to 
the Literature of the Woody Plants of 
the World published before the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. Com- 
piled at the Arnold Arboretum of Har- 
vard University. Vol. 1, Dendrology, 
Part 2.” (Cambridge, The Riverside 
Press. 926 pp.) 

In the Index to Legal Periodicals and 
Law Library Journal, for July—Oct., 
1912, J. H. Arnold, h ’02, writes on the 
“Growth of the Harvard Law Library.”’ 
He summarizes the facts contributed by 
him to the Graduates’ Magazine for 
Dec., 1907, and describes the additions 
of the last five years. The most import- 
ant acquisition has been the Olivart 
library of international law, 12,000 vols. 

L. C. Marshall, 01, C. W. Wright, ’01, 
and J. A. Field, 03, members of the Fac- 
ulty of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, are joint authors of 
“Outlines of Economics developed in a 
series of Problems,” issued by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, two years ago, 
and subsequently reprinted several times 
with additions and changes. 

Prof. G. H. Parker, s ’87, has a paper 
on “The Relation of Smell, Taste and 
the Common Chemical Sense in Verte- 
brates” in the memorial volume pub- 
lished by the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of its foundation. 
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W. B. Wheelwright, ’01, edited the first 
number of the Signet Alumni Association 
Bulletin, which has recently been is- 
sued. The subscription price to the Bul- 
letin is $1, payable to Richard B. Gregg, 
’07, Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston. 

Prof. J. B. Woodworth, s ’94, con- 
tributes to the Bulletin of the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy, vol. 56, an ac- 
count of the “Geological Expedition to 
Brazil and Chile, 1908-09.”” This forms 
No. 1 of thé Shaler Memorial Series. 

C. Warren, ’89, has an article on 
“Judicial and Legislative Attacks on 
the United States Supreme Court — A 
History of the 25th Section of the Judi- 
ciary Act,” in the American Law Review 
for Feb., 1913. 

Prof. W. R. Ransom, p ’03, pub- 
lished, in September, 1912, “Freshman 
Mathematics: an Instruction and Refer- 
ence Book on Computation, Trigonome- 
try, Applied Algebra, and Codrdinate 
Geometry.” 

G. P. Gardner, Jr., ’10, has had pri- 
vately printed “Chiefly the Orient, an 
Undigested Journal.” (The Plympton 
Press: Nerwood; pp. x+378; 155 illus- 
trations from photographs.) 

The book by Dr. D. W. Ross, 75, 
“On Drawing and Painting,” published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., is to be trans- 
lated into Japanese by Prof. Kimuro, of 
the Technical School at Nagoya. 

F. W. Faxon, ’89, is editing the Maga- 
zine Subject-Index, of the Bulletin of 
Bibliography ; published by the Boston 
Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. 

Prof. F. M. Tisdel, p 94, is publishing 
through The Macmillan Co., “Studies 
in Literature,” a textbook for high 
schools. 

A play entitled The Voice of the People, 
by David Carb, ’09, was recently pre- 
duced by the Harvard Dramatic Club. 

C. S. Thomas, ’97, has edited a new 
volume, “Selections from Bret Harte.” 
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Prof. J. H. Cox, p ’00, published 
through Little, Brown & Co., in Septem- 
ber, 1912, “Folk Tales of East and 
West.” 

H. T. Finck, 76, has completed his 
book on “Flavor in Food,” which will be 
brought out in the spring by the Cen- 
tury Co. 

Prof. C. H. Grandgent, 83, will soon 
complete his edition of “The Divine 
Comedy” with the volume of the 
“Paradiso.” 

Prof. P. T. Cherington, of the Harvard 
School of? Business, has a forthcoming 
book on “Advertising as a Business 
Force’’ (Doubleday, Page). 

R. S. Holland, ’00, has recently pub- 
lished “Historic Poems and Ballads.” 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 

F. M. Smith, ’00, published in 1911 
“Zairah,”’ (Moevig & Héffner, Dresden), 
a translation into German of “The 
Stolen Signet.” 

W. P. Eaton, ’00, has recently pub- 
lished “Boy Scouts of Berkshire.” 
(Wilde & Co., Boston.) 

G. L. Hunter,: ’89, has published 
“Tapestries, their Origin, History and 
Renaissance.” (John Lane & Co., 1912.) 


SHORT REVIEWS 

— The Evolution of the Vertebrates and 
Their Kin. By William Patten, ’83. 
(P. Blakiston’s Sons & Co.: Philadelphia. 
Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 net.) That the gen- 
ealogy of man and the higher animals 
reaches back to a very remote past and 
includes a fish-like ancestry is an opinion 
that has long been credited to Anaxi- 
mander and is admitted by the majority 
of modern biologists. The interest in 
this question today, however, turns not 
so much on the fish-like ancestor as on 
what preceded that ancestor. Accord- 
ing to some of the older speculative 
anatomists, the ancestral fish with its 
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body composed of a series of relatively 
simple segments arose from some such 
jointed animal as the annelid worm. 
More recently other investigators, par- 
ticularly the embryologists, have pointed 
out the fact that the method of forma- 
tion of the backbone in the fishes and 
other higher animals is suggestive of the 
tunicates as ancient ancestors rather 
than the annelids. Neither of these 
views is based upon the discovery of the 
remains of fossil animals that may have 
been connecting links between the fishes 
and the annelids or the tunicates. It is 
from the’standpoint of the fossil remains 
that Dr. Patten has attempted to solve 
the problem of the evolution of the ver- 
tebrates, a standpoint from which a 
much clearer view of the situation can 
be had than from that of either anatomy 
or embryology, for Dr. Patten seeks not 
for hypothetical animals as ancestors of 
the vertebrates but for the real remains 
of these ancient progenitors. After an 
exhaustive investigation he believes his 
labors have been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of what may be connecting forms 
between certain ancient fishes and 
spider-like animals related to our mod- 
ern king-crabs. These in turn he believes 
to be connected with primitive crusta- 
ceans so that the line of descent, accord- 
ing to him, begins with crab-like animals 
of extreme antiquity. In his book on 
the evolution of the vertebrates, Dr. 
Patten elaborates and illustrates this 
whole proposition by an exhaustive 
comparison of the anatomy and devel- 
opment of the animals concerned. Many 
students of descent hold the problem 
that. Dr. Patten has set for himself as 
insoluble and what they may think of 
his attempt at its solution remains to be 
seen, but all must admit that the new 
path taken by him is the only final one, 
and that the question that confronts 
the investigator is whether this path is 
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marked clearly enough to be followed 
or whether it becomes lost in the un- 
derbrush. The volume is well printed 
and beautifully illustrated. 

— The Verse of Greek Comedy. By John 
Williams White, p ’77, Professor of 
Greek, Emeritus. (Macmillan: London. 
Cloth, 8vo, 12s, net.) This substantial 
work is the culmination of the thorough- 
going study of the verse of Aristophanes 
to which Professor White has been de- 
voted for many years, but’ more espe- 
cially since his retirement from active 
teaching. It is in the nature of Prolego- 
mena to his forthcoming edition of Aris- 
tophanes, treating of formal matters, 
such as the structure of comedy, modes 
of rendering the lyric portions therein, 
the forms of Greek poetry, and the ori- 
gin of the various rhythms — all topics 
of capital importance, but some of them 
best adapted to discussion in a syste+ 
matic treatise rather than in the notes 
of an edition of the plays. The book is 
more, however, than might be inferred 
from the description above; for it re- 
views comprehensively the origin and 
forms of iambic, trochaic, dactylic, and 
anapestic verse, beside the other 
rhythms specially developed on Greek 
soil; and by citing into court the other 
comjc poets, notably Menander, and 
not infrequently the lyric poets and 
even the tragedians, Professor White 
has lifted the work out of the narrow, if 
useful, sphere of a special monograph, 
and made it a final and authoritative 
treatise in the general field of versifica- 
tion. In method he has had recourse to 
the doctrines concerning Greek metre 
laid down by ancient writers, especially 
Aristoxenus, and has done an inestim- 
able service to scholars by disentangling 
and editing, with explanatory notes, the 
metrical commentary of Heliodorus 
(about 100 a.p.) from the mass of other 
Greek notes (“Scholia’’) which have 
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come down tous in the older manuscripts 
of the plays. Thus he puts himself in the 
forefront of leaders in the discussion of 
metrical questions so actively prose- 
cuted in France and Germany today; 
among scholars who, moved by recent 
finds of papyri to reconsider the whole 
subject of Greek metric, have revolted 
from much that was purely speculative 
in the metrical treatises of the last cen- 
tury, and have come to see that the an- 
cient writers on the subject deserve 
fuller recognition in establishing a sys- 
tem. The highly technical subject is 
enlivened by that lucidity and charm of 
manner which distinguished Professor 
White as a teacher in the University. 
Particularly important to the general 
reader and the teacher of literature, 
whether ancient or modern, are the In- 
troduction and the chapters on the origin 
of the forms of Greek poetry and the 
structure of comedy. It is safe to say 
that no more important work has pro- 
ceeded from Harvard circles in a decade, 
and Professor White’s edition of the 
plays of the greatest comic poet of an- 
tiquity will be awaited with eagerness. 
— Psychology and Industrial Effi- 
ciency. By Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $1.50 net.) There are certain 
phrases and catch-words that resemble 
the popular tunes which every boy hums 
or whistles for a season, until a great 
weariness and even revulsion follows. 
Such a fate is likely to overcome the 
watchword “Efficiency”’ soon, if it has 
not already. Nobody questions the 
residue of truth and usefulness which the 
word stands for; but many of us do see 
that it has been toe quickly accepted as 
a panacea. Perhaps at most, it may 
claim to be a prophylactic. Dr. Miinster- 
berg, however, having the knack of 
catching the popular tide at the flood, 
has translated efficiency into terms of 
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psychology, with the result that he is 
able to give apparent scientific explana- 
tions for the new methods which make 
for efficiency. His object is to define the 
conditions under which the best possible 
man can do the best possible work with 
the best possible effect. Many of his 
examples, taken from the laboratory, are 
striking; and if such precision could be 
attained in all cases as has been attained 
in a few, we might indeed depute to the 
psychologist the task of discovering the 
aptitude of each prospective worker. 
Personal idiosyncrasies, however, dis- 
turb, if they do not upset and vitiate 
general conclusions. Our old friend, 
The Normal Man, so useful for confirm- 
ing hypotheses, has never existed. 
Nevertheless, much can be determined 
about the action of industrial or other 
workers in groups and in masses; and 
whoever reads Dr. Miinsterberg’s book 
will be surprised at the large number of 
plausible suggestions which he has de- 
duced from his experiments. His work — 
which in part is an English version of his 
“Psychologie und Wirthschaftsleben”’ 
issued at Berlin last year — cannot fail 
to be serviceable to managers of mills, 
railroads, mines, and other employers of 
labor on a large scale. It is written with 
the author’s accustomed clarity. 

— The Milk Question. By M. J. 
Rosenau, Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, Harvard Medical 
School. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2 net.) Here is a book 
which should interest literally every 
family in the community. In it, Prof. 
Rosenau, the eminent expert in pre- 
ventive medicine, takes up the Milk 
Question from every point of view. He 
begins by showing the complexity of the 
problem. Lack of imagination causes 
the public to ignore or underestimate 
even the monetary importance of a 
product the value of which amounts to 
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nearly a billion dollars a year; the same 
reason explains why it is so difficult to 
interest the public in the dangers from 
milk. There is nothing dramatic in a fly 
that walks round the edge of a bottle, 
or bowl or tumbler, although that com- 
monplace promenade may result in 
infection for an entire family. Dr. Rose- 
nau urges that the campaign of educa- 
tion be prosecuted without interruption. 
He next takes up the subject of milk as 
food, showing its constituents and their 
properties and comparing the nutritive 
value of cow’s milk amd woman’s milk. 
A companion chapter is devoted to dirty 
milk. Then follows a description of the 
diseases caused by infected milk. Clean 
milk and pasteurization are next treated 
very fully. A final section deals with the 
economic aspect of the question; of the 
production of milk on the farm; of its 
care before it is shipped to the consumer; 
of the different methods of supplying 
cities and smaller communities; and of 
the dangers involved under various 
conditions. Dr. Rosenau’s solution is 
tersely put in two lines: “To keep milk 
clean, we need inspection. To render 
milk safe, we need pasteurization.”” His 
work leaves no branch of the subject 
unexamined. He bases his statements on 
verified facts. He is throughout the 
dispassionate scientific investigator. His 
results are of cardinal importance. 

— The Franco-Prussian War and Its 
Hidden Causes. By Emile Ollivier. 
Translated from the French with Intro- 
duction and Notes by George Burnham 
Ives, ’76. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) Mr. 
Ives has assembled from the 138th and 
14th volumes of M. Ollivier’s “L’Em- 
pire Libéral”’ those portions which bear 
directly on the causes of the Franco- 
Prussian War. In so doing he has put 
within reach of the English reader the 
most exhaustive and authoritative, yet 
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compact record of that momentous 
episode, that exists. For M. Ollivier 
and ex-Empress Eugénie are the only 
survivors of the negotiations of June, 
1870, who saw the transaction from the 
inside — saw it and directed its course— 
but he, a responsible minister, knew the 
details more intimately than she could 
have known them, and he is, therefore, 
the most important living witness. The 
general effect of his testimony will be to 
arouse a more widespread feeling of con- 
donation, if not of sympathy, for Napo- 
leon III and his cabinet. Of course, M. 
Ollivier writes as an apologist; but he is 
careful to cite authorities, and his desire 
to tell the truth can hardly be questioned. 
He draws from his own private archives 
much unedited material; he is conversant 
with all the important statements con- 
cerning the war that have appearedsince. 
Mr. Ives has greatly enhanced the value 
of the book by adding copious notes con- 
taining the confirmation or criticism of 
subsequent writers. The Bismarck reve- 
lations alone would suffice to change the 
world’s verdict on the causes of the war; 
and Mr. Ives’s volume shows almost con- 
clusively that, but for Bismarck’s diabol- 
ical doctoring of the Ems dispatch, the 
conflict might have been averted. Mr. 
Ives’s translation reads fluently, agree- 
ably, but without sacrificing accuracy. 
It has almost the importance of an orig- 
inal work. It is well printed, and furn- 
ished with portraits of the leading per- 
sonages. 

— Annals of the Emperor Charles V. 
By Francisco Lépez de Gémara. Spanish 
Text and English Translation, edited 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Roger Bigelow Merriman, °96, Asst. 
Professor of History at Harvard. (Clar- 
endon Press: Oxford. Cloth, 8vo, 12 / 6 
net.) Two years ago Dr. Merriman 
found, in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, the manuscript copy of Gé- 
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mara’s “Annals of Charles V,” and 
deeming it of sufficient importance to be 
published, he set about editing and 
translating it. The result is a volume of 
some 350 pages, printed in the best style 
of the Clarendon Press and furnished 
with the most minute notes. In an ex- 
haustive introduction, Dr. Merriman 
tells the story of Gémara’s life, describes 
his other works, and then analyzes his 
“Annals,” pointing out their sources, 
the side-lights they shed on the history 
of the time, and their merits and defects. 
All of this work is done with scrupulous 
precision. The translation is made as 
lively as is possible, considering the dry- 
ness of much of the original, which is a 
collection of disconnected jottings and 
memoranda, set down haphazard with- 
out any attempt at grammatical co- 
herence. It is this very offhand and 
desultory quality that not only gives to 
Gémara’s records the appearance of ver- 
acity, but also enables him to include 
many curious items which, had he been 
writing a formal history, he would prob- 
ably have omitted. Dr. Merriman has 
scrutinized each of Gdémara’s state- 
ments, and, wherever necessary, he has 
furnished notes. He has produced a 
piece of editing that will not need to be 
done over. A half-tone of Titian’s por- 
trait of Charles V (at Munich) serves as 
the frontispiece. Special praise should 
be given to the index, which in copious- 
ness and cross-references, surpasses that 
of any similar book recently printed in 
England that we have seen. English 
publishers, like the Continental, are usu- 
ally only too prone to skimp on their 
indexes. 

— The Last Leaf. By James K. 
Hosmer, °55. (Putnam: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2 net.) A book of genial 
reminiscences is a godsend. Such a book 
is Dr. Hosmer’s “‘The Last Leaf,” which 
covers three-quarters of a century — 
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from “Tippecanoe and Tyler too” down 
to last year. Born at Northfield in 1834, 
the author removed when a child to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., where Pres. Fillmore was a 
friend of his father’s. This was only the 
first of many public men with whom Dr. 
Hosmer became acquainted. Coming to 
Harvard in the early fifties, he was among 
the prominent members of a famous 
class. He studied at the Divinity School; 
was Unitarian minister at Deerfield; 
served with distinction in the Civil War; 
taught rhetoric at Antioch College, and 
history and German at Washington Uni- 
versity, and was librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library. He spent fruit- 
fully some time in Europe during the 
Franco-Prussian War; and, later, he was 
in England, searching for historical ma- 
terial. Wide horizons and many contacts 
had he, as this summary shows. Best of 
all, he possesses the gift of remembering. 
For Harvard men, some of his most inter- 
esting pages are those devoted to Har- 
vard worthies— to Phillips Brooks and 
Frank Barlow, to Bartlett and Charles 
Lowell, as well as to Agassiz, Asa Gray, 
and other teachers of the last generation. 
Passages from some of these recollec- 
tions have already been printed in this 
Magazine. There are many others equally 





entertaining, while the chapter on the 
Germans in 1870 has a still broader sig- 
nificance. Dr. Hosmer has also pertinent 
matters to report concerning brother 
historians and generals and foreign no- 
bles. But what lends to each anecdote 
or reminiscence its attractions, is the 
easy manner of the teller. He has 
conferred a boon on those who delight 
in reminiscences. 

— Dantis Alagheriti Operum Lati- 
norum Concordantiae. Edited under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Dante Soci- 
ety, by Edward K. Rand, ’94, and Dr. 
Ernest H. Wilkins, p ’00, assisted by 
Alan C. White, ’@2. (Clarendon Press: 
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Oxford; Oxford University Press: New 
York. Cloth, 4to, 36s net.) With this 
handsome volume, the Cambridge Dante 
Society achieves the task it set itself 
more than a quarter of a century ago, of 
providing concordances to Dante. The 
first volume, on the “ Divina Commedia,” 
the work of Prof. Edward A. Fay, was 
issued in 1888; the second volume, on the 
“‘Opere Italiane in Prosa,” and the 
“‘Canzoniere,”’ was compiled by Prof. 
E. S. Sheldon, ’72, and A. C. White, ’02, 
and appeared in 1905. The present con- 
cordance has been compiled according to 
the general plan of the others. The text 
followed is the third Oxford Edition 
(1904) of Dante’s complete works. The 
value of this compilation is manifold. 
Not only will the student of Dante refer 
to it to find the clue-word to a phrase or 
passage, but to note Dante’s various use 
of the same word. The philologist and 
etymologist will alike profit by it for 
their researches in medieval Latin. The 
work has been performed throughout 
with the greatest care. Prof. E. K. Rand 
and Dr. Wilkins are to be congratulated 
on so fine a monument to their diligence 
and scholarship. The following lines, 
which serve as a dedication, are properly 
inscribed: 
CAROLO ELIOT NORTON. 

Aurea qui quondam vitae praecepta modestae 

DanTIs amans docuit, Graius homo ipse 

animo, 
Nunc ad iustitiam multos informat ut olim, 

Fulgens ceu mundi sidera perpetua. 

In format this volume is uniform with 
its two predecessors. 

— Symbol and Satire in the French 
Revolution. By Ernest F. Henderson, 
’83, Ph.D. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, 171 illustrations, $4.) Dr. Hender- 
son has carried out excellently an excel- 
lent idea. He has collected nearly nine 
score prints, including a few portraits 
from life, of scenes, persons, events and 
allegories of the French Revolution. He 
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shows us how large a part symbolism 
played in the expression of the passions 
not less than of the ideals of that tra- 
gedy. Full many a truth is told in jest; 
and from the jesting and often coarse 
wit of the cartoons we learn much about 
the real feelings of one class towards an- 
other in France. The fondness of the 
Revolutionists for Greek and Roman 
gods, heroes, and precedents; their wor- 
ship of Reason and the Republic; their 
grotesque mingling of naiveté and ter- 
ror, are recorded over and over again 
in these illustrations. Some of the pic- 
tures depict actual scenes, presumably 
with some approach to truth — because 
the modern trick of filling newspapers 
with imaginary views had not been in- 
vented. To accompany and explain the 
illustrations, Dr. Henderson provides a 
fluent narrative, in the course of which he 
describes the chief phases of the French 
Revolution, and binds them together so 
well, that readers unfamiliar with the 
history will find it made thoroughly in- 
telligible in these pages. Here are truly 
wonderful examples of what, a decade or 
so ago, it was the fashion to call “human 
documents.” 

— Loeb Library. New volumes. “Eu- 
ripides,”’ 111 and Iv; translated by A. S. 
Way. “Appian’s Roman History,” 1m; 
translated by Horace White. “Catullus 
— Tibullus — Pervigilium Veneris’’; by 
F. W. Cornish, J. P. Postgate, and J. W. 
MacKail, respectively. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 per vol.) 
The new volumes of this notable library 
are issued with exemplary promptness. 
The more one uses them, the more one is 
impressed by their convenience in size, 
their simple and serviceable but dignified 
binding, and the lightness of the paper, 
which enables the publishers to present 
much material in small bulk. The excel- 
lence of the translations is maintained. 
That prose should be preferred for the 
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rendering of poetic originals is evident, as 
the prose versions of Catullus and Tibul- 
lus sufficiently prove. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Harvard 
men or relating to the University will be not- 
iced or reviewed so far as is possible. 


Die Erklarende Beschreibung der Landformen. 
Von William Morris Davis, s ’69, Professor an 
der Harvard Universitat. Deutsch bearbeitet 
von Dr. A. Rihl, Privatdozent an der Uni- 
versitit Berlin. Mit 212 Abbildingunen und 
13 Tafeln. (B. G. Teubner: Leipzig. Paper, 
8vo, pp. 565, 11 marks; cloth, 12 marks.) 

Loeb Classical Library. Appian’s ‘‘Roman 
History,”’ vol. 11, translated by Horace White. 
— Catullus; Tibullus; Pervigilium Veneris; 
translated by F. W. Cornish, J. P. Postgate, 
and J. W. MacKail, respectively. — Euripides, 
vols. 11 and tv; trnaslated by A. S. Way. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
net per vol.) 

The Milk Question. By M. J. Rosenau, 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, 
Harvard Medical School. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $2 net.) 

Concordance to Dante’s Latin Works. Edited 
by Edward K. Rand, ’94, and Ernest H. 
Wilkins, p ’10, assisted by Alan C. White, ’02, 
under the Auspices of the Cambridge Dante 
Society. (Clarendon Press: Oxford; Henry 
Frowde. New York. Cloth, 4to, 36s net.) 

Concordanzadelle Rime di Francesco Petrarca. 
Compiled by Kenneth McKenzie, ’91. (Clar- 
endon Press: Oxford; Yale Univ. Press: New 
Haven. Cloth, 4to, $10.) 

Symbol and Satire in the French Revolution. 
By Ernest F. Henderson, '83, Ph.D. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, 171 illustrations, $4.) 

Psychology and Industrial Efficiency. By 
Hugo Miinsterberg, h’01. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 net.) 

On Drawing and Painting. By Denman W. 
Ross, '75, Ph.D., Lecturer on the Theory of 
Design at Harvard. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 4to, $2.50 net.) 

Causes and Effects in American History. 
The Story of the Origin and Development of 
the Nation. By Edwin W. Morse,’78. (Scrib- 
ner: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.25 net.) 

Railroads: Rates and Regulations. By Wil- 
liam Z. Ripley, Ph.D., Professor of Economics 
at Harvard. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $3 net.) ” 

Studies in the History of Religions. Pre- 
sented to Crawford Howell Toy by Pupils, 
Colleagues and Friends. Edited by David 
Gordon Lyon and George Foot Moore. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

Annals of Charles V. By Francisco Lépez de 
Gémara. Spanish Text and English Transla- 
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tion. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 
by Roger Bigelow Merriman, ’96, Asst. Pro- 
fessor of History at Harvard. (Clarendon 
Press: Oxford. Cloth, 8vo, 126 net.) 

The Last Leaf. Observations during Seventy- 
five Years of Men and Events in America and 
England. By James K. Hosmer, ’55, LL.D. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $2 net.) 

Italian Short Stories. Edited by E. H. Wil- 
kins, p '10, and R. Altrocchi, ’08. (Heath: 
Boston. Boards, 40 cents.) 

The Natural History and Topography of 
Groton, Mass. With other Matter Relating to 
the History of the Town. By Samuel Adams 
Green, 51. (Groton.) 

The Barrington-Bernard Correspondence. 
Edited by Edward Channing, '78, and Archi- 
bald C. Coolidge, ’87. Harvard Historical 
Studies, vol. xvm. (Harvard University: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

The Authority of Religious Experience. By 
Charles Lewis Slattery, ’91, D.D., Rector of 
Grace Church, New York. (Longmans: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.80 net.) 

The Historic Jesus. A Study of the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Charles Stanley Lester, p '69. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net.) 

The Evolution of the Vertebrates and Their 
Kin. By Wm. Patten, ’83. (Blakistons: Phila- 
delphia. Cloth, 8vo, $4.50 net.) 

The Verse of Greek Comedy. By John Wil- 
liams White, p ’77.  (Macmilan: London, 
Cloth, 8vo, 12s net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1866. Robert Swain Peabody to Helen 
Carroll Lee, at Washington, D. 
C., Jan. 25, 1913. 

. George Ticknor Dexter to Mrs. 
Evangeline Hope Wilder, at Port- 
land, Me., Dec. 10, 1912. 

. Charles Alexander Loeser to Olga 
Kauffmann-Lebert, at London, 
Eng., Sept. 3, 1912. 

. Thomas Quincy Browne, Jr., to 
Isabel Gibson, at New York, 
N. Y., Dec. 19, 1912. 

. Robert John Cary to Fanney 
Caruthers, at Chicago, IIl., Jan. 
18, 1913. 

. William Guild Howard to Julia 
Locke Nash, at Brookline, Feb. 1, 
1913. 
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1893. Edward Pearson Pressey to Grace 
de Wolf Gamwell, at Westfield, 
May 23, 1909. 

1893. Arthur Hale Gordon to Harriet 
Louise Manning, at East Orange, 
N. J., Sept. 15, 1910. 

1893. Herbert Lincoln Flint to Caroline 
M. Cobb, at Cambridge, Oct. 4, 
1911. 

1895. William Emerson to Frances Hil- 
lard White Moffat, at New York, 
N. Y., Jan. 14, 1913. 

1897. George Benson Weston to Meriel 
Dimick, at Cambridge, Dec. 21, 
1912. 

1897. Grosvenor Calkins to Patty Phil- 
lips, at Pasadena, Cal., Dec. 31, 
1912. 

1897. Eugene Du Pont to Ethel Pyle, 
at Wilmington, Del., Jan. 25, 
1913. 

1899. John Sayward Galbraith to Clara 
Burt Parsons, at Williamstown, 
Aug. 31, 1912. 

1899. Harry Allen Wheeler to Mary 
Louise Higgins, at Taunton, 
Nov. 20, 1912. 

1899. James Freeman Curtis to Laura 
Beatrice Merriam, at Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 26, 1912. 

1899. Frederick Charles Sutro to Eliza- 
beth Tallman Winne, at Kings- 
ton, N. Y., Nov. 30, 1912. 

1900. Ralph Hermon Tukey to Cedah 
M. Tasker, June 21, 1912. 

1900. David Charles Hirsch to Flora J. 
Oppenheimer, Aug. 29, 1912. 

1900. Murray Seasongood to Agnes 
Senior, at Cincinnati, O., Nov. 
28, 1912. 

{1900.] Richard Rice Barrett to Anne 
Camden, at Warrenton, Va., Jan. 
9, 1913. 

1901. Walter Leatherbee Leighton to 
Helen Prosser Field, at Newton 
Centre, Nov. 15, 1912. 

1901. Clifford Seaver to Marian Bacon 


Alley, at Cambridge, Dec. 3, 
1912. 

1902. Arthur Fisher Whittem to EI- 
len A. Huntington, at Hartford, 
Conn., Dec. 21, 1912. 

1902. William Graham Bowdoin, Jr., to 
Eleanor McLane, at Baltimore, 
Md., Jan. 18, 1913. 

1904. Austin Tappan Wright to Mar- 
garet Garrad Stone, at Cambridge, 
Nov. 14, 1912. 

1904. Edward Augustine Counihan to 
Susan A. Collins, at Cambridge, 
Jan. 15, 1913. 

1904. Tristam Burges Souther to Anna 
Stefani Hornfeck, at Fairlawn, 
Verona, N. J., Nov. 11, 1912. 

[1904.] Sidney Lewis Roberts to Renée 
Athena Moffett, at New York, N. 
Y., Nov. 16, 1912. 

1904. Herbert Carlyle Libby to Mabel 
E. Dunn, at Waterville, Me., 
Dec., 1912. 

1905. Daniel Chase Fitz to Marion 
Elizabeth Nute, at Melrose, Dec. 
26, 1912. 

1905. Theodore Lyman Shaw to Lillian 
Agnes Donahue, at Dorchester, 
Feb. 1, 1913. 

[1905.] Redington Mudge De Cormis to 
Anna Louise Davies, at Ashmont, 
Boston, Dec. 14, 1912. 

1905. Thomas Almy to Katherine Cleve- 
land Eddy, at Fall River. 

[1906.] Clarence Ainslie Fultz to Bon- 
nye Anderson, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., Nov. 9, 1912. 

1906. Francis Abbot Goodhue to Nora 
Forbes Thayer, at Lancaster, 
Jan. 2, 1913. 

1906. Henry: Guild Tucker to Ruth 
B. Gibson, at Brookline, Jan. 16, 
1913. 

1906. Richard Harrington Harris to 
Louise Fabens Towne, at Man- 
chester, N. H., Oct. 15, 1912. 

1906. Frederick Carpenter Irving to 
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Mary Amanda Chapman, at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., June 5, 1912. 
. Walter Loewenthal to Evelyn 
Rita Ejisemann, at Brookline, 
Sept. 21, 1912. 
[1906.] Graham Traquair McClure to 
Agnes Swain, at West Roxbury, 
Sept. 14, 1912. 
[1906.] Joseph Hudson Plumb to Ma- 
Belle Cole Houghton, at Geneva, 
N. Y., June 22, 1912. 
. Beaton Hall Squires to Edith 
Louise Gaffield, at Newtonville, 
Feb. 1, 1913. 
. Howard Moore Turner to Helen 
Choate Eustis, at Cambridge, 
Feb. 8, 1913. 
. Frederic Henry Lahee to Lucasta 
Karr Hodge, at New York, N. 
Y., Dec. 23, 1912. 
. John Marshall Eaton to Isabella 
Hayden Clark, at Boston, Dec. 
21, 1912. 
. Daniel Richard Sortwell to Helen 
F. Dobbins, at New York, N. Y., 
Jan. 29, 1913. 
. Guy Emerson to Margaret Sig- 
ourney Smith, at Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 28, 1913. 
. George Linus Cutting to Har- 
riette L. Milliken, at Brookline 
Jan. 15, 1913. 
[1910.] James Harold Braddock to 
Helena Hunziker, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 10, 1913. 
George Peabody Gardner, Jr., to 
Rose Phinney Grosvenor, at 
Providence, R. I., Jan. 28, 1913. 
Charles Devens Osborne to Edith 
Wendell, at Boston, Jan. 18, 1913. 
{1910.] Arthur Murray Sherwood, Jr., to 
Evelyn Wilson, at Portland Ore., 
Jan. 14, 1913. 
Frederick Reed Estabrook to 
Leslie Bullivant, at Marion, Sept. 
9, 1912. 
1910. David Locke Webster to Anna 
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Woodman, at Cambridge, June 
12, 1912. 

1910. Robert Winslow Gordon to Ro- 
berta Porter Paul, at Darien, Ga., 
Dec. 26, 1912. 

1911. Roger Wilson Cutler to Leslie 
Bradley, at Boston, Dec. 14, 1912. 

1911. Donald Frederic Cutler to Mar- 
garet Lionberger, at St. Louis, 
Mo., Dec. 7, 1912. 

. Le Roy Miller to Isabel Field 
Otterbury, at New York, N. Y., 
Dec. 4, 1912. 

1911. Dwight Holmes Ellis to Dorothy 
Raymond, at Cambridge, Oct. 5, 
1912. 

1911. Earle Raines Kimball to Theo- 
date Purinton Breed, at Lynn, 
Dec. 7, 1912. 

. John Wood Brooks Ladd to Alice 
Gates Boutell, at Washington, 
D. C., Nov. 28, 1912. 

[1912.] George Robert Armstrong to 
Virginia B. Gammon, at Center 
Harbor, N. H., Oct. 6, 1910. 

1912. John Rollin Desha, to Agnes 
Monk Ready, at Nashua, N. H., 
Jan. 17, 1910. 

[1912.] Philip Sherwood Durfee to Doro- 
thy Day,at West Hartford, Conn., 
Nov. 12, 1912. 

1912. William Kingsland Macy to Julia 
A. Dick, at Islip, L. I., N. Y., Oct. 
3, 1912. 

[1912.] Richard Henderson Marr to 
Irma R. Browning, at Detroit, 
Mich., March 29, 1911. 

1912. George Bernard Murphy to Della 
Raphael Hogan, at Watertown, 
Sept. 25, 1912. 

1912. Edwin Marshall Robinson to 
Amanda Elizabeth Bartholo- 
mew, at West Roxbury, Oct. 29, 
1912. 

[1912.] Norman Romney Sturgis to 
Harriette Appleton Woods, at 
Boston, Nov. 6, 1911. 
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[1912.] Frank Nunn Whitman to Marion 
H. Munroe, at Portland, Me., Jan. 
6, 1912. 

[1912.] Robert Burdette Woolverton, to 
Ruth Francis James, at Provi- 
dence, R. I., June 20, 1912. 

S.B.. 1900. Clifford Norton to Helen 
Gertrude Osgood, at Chicago, Ill., 
Jan. 30, 1902. 

S.B. 1905. Hubert Dolbeare Kornan 
to Elizabeth Cook Constable, at 
Utica, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1912. 

S.B. 1910. Carl Balch Richardson to 
Pauline R. Gerry, at Watertown, 
June 3, 1912. 

L.S. 1906. George Edward Norton to 
Lillian Drouet, at Brookline, Oct. 
16, 1912. 

L.S. 1908. Thurlow Marshall Gordon 
to Pauline Sawyer, at Bangor, Me., 
Nov. 12, 1912. 


NECROLOGY. 


Nov. 1, 1912, to Jan. 31, 1913. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 


PREPARED BY WM. H. TILLINGHAST, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates, 


The College. 


1846. Joseph Barlow Felt Osgood, b. 1 
July, 1823, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 8 Jan., 1913. 

1847. Charles Allen, LL.D., b. 17 April, 
1827, at Greenfield, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 13 Jan., 1913. 

1849. William Abbot Everett, LL.B., b. 
27 Jan., 1828, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 2 
Nov., 1912. 

1850. John King, b. 23 Mar., 1830, at 
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1855. 
1857. 
1857. 


1858. 


1858. 


1859. 


1859. 


1860. 


1862. 


1862. 
1865. 


1868. 


1869. 
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Russellville, Ky.; d. at Austin, 
Texas, 11 Mar., 1912. 

William Hosmer Shailer Ventres, 
b. 3 Oct., 1832, at Haddam, Conn.; 
d. at Corinth, Me., 7 Oct., 1912. 
Grenville Bacon, b. 22 Oct., 1835, 
at Roxbury, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 17 Jan., 1913. 
Livingston Stone, b. 21 Oct., 1836, 
at Cambridge, Mass.; d. at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 24 Dec., 1912. 
George Ebenezer Francis, M.D., 
b. 29 May, 1838, at Lowell, Mass.; 
d. at Worcester, Mass., 20 Nov., 
1912. 

Samuel Hidden Wentworth, 
LL.B., b. 16 July, 1834, at 
Sandwich, N. H.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 10 Nov., 1912. 

Edward Curtis, b. 4 June, 1838, 
at Providence, R. I.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 28 Nov., 1912. 
Henshaw Bates Walley, b. 14 
Sept., 1838, at Roxbury, Mass.; 
d. at Newton Centre, Mass., 31 
Jan., 1913. 

Lane William Brandon, b. 15 
Aug., 1838, at Arcole Plantation, 
Williamson Co., Miss.; d. at New 
Orleans, La., 24 Nov., 1912. 
William Hobbs Chadbourn, b. 18 
Feb., 1841, at Sanford, Me.; d. 
at Southport, near Wilmington, 
N. C., 27 Sept. 1912. 

Charles Carroll Soule, b. 25 June, 
1842, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 7 Jan., 1913. 
Henry Bigelow Williams, b. 14 
Feb., 1844, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 14 Nov., 1912. 
Jesse Franklin Wheeler, LL.B., b. 
29 July, 1845, at Watertown, 
Mass.; d. at Watertown, Mass., 6 
Dec., 1912. 

Joseph Lyman Silsbee, b. 25 Nov., 
1848, at Salem, Mass.; d. at Chi- 
cago, Ill., 31 Jan., 1913. 
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. Thomas Brattle Gannett, b. 29 
July, 1849, at Roxbury, Mass.; d. 
at Cambridge, Mass., 9 Dec., 
1912. 

. Arthur Tracy Cabot, A.M., M.D., 
b. 5 Jan., 1852, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 4 Nov., 1912. 
. Frank Sumner Wheeler, b. 25 
Oct. 1849, at Keene, N. H.; d. at 
Keene, N. H., 29 Nov., 1912. 

. Frederic Getman Fincke, b. 28 
Jan., 1850, at Jersey City, N. J.; 
d. at Utica, N. Y., 5 Nov., 1912. 
. John Cheever Goodwin, b. 14 
July, 1850, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at New York, N. Y., 18 Dec., 
1912. 

. Sylvester Primer, b. 14 Dec., 
1842, at Geneva, Wis.; d. at 
Austin, Texas, 13 Aug., 1912. 

. Lafayette Gilbert Blair, b. 8 May, 
1849, at Cumberland, Md.; d. at 
Watertown, Mass., 7 Dec., 1912. 
. Henry Sylvester Nash, S.T.D., b. 
23 Dec., 1854, at Newark, Ohio; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 6 Nov., 
1912. 

. Albert Clinton Aldrich, b. 27 Aug., 
1857, at Lisbon, N. H.; d. at Win- 
chester, Mass., 29 Jan., 1913. 

. Henry Grafton Chapman, b. 7 
June, 1860, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., 16 Jan., 
1913. 

. Mortimer Hall Clarke, b. 4 Oct., 
1860, at New Bedford, Mass.; d. 
at Auburndale, Mass., 13 Jan., 
1913. 

. George William Kemp, b. 7 Maz, 
1860, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 24 Aug., 1912. 
. David Blaisdell Chamberlain, b. 
22Sept., 1862, at Hingham, Mass.; 
d. at Washington, D. C., 18 June, 
1912. 

. Alfred Samuel Hayes, LL.B., b. 
14 May, 1869, at Boston, Mass.; 
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d. at Hopkinton, Mass., 10 Nov., 
1912. 


. Edgar Francis Billings, b. 4 May, 


1871, at Newton, Mass.; d. at 
Brighton, Mass., 22 Jan., 1913. 


. Perey Howland de Mauriac, b. 2 


Dec., 1872, at Flushing, L. I., 
N. Y.; d. at Providence, R. I., 12 
Jan., 1913. 


. Henry Holmes Thayer, LL.B., b. 


25 Nov., 1873, at Worcester, 
Mass.; d. at Worcester, Mass., 28 
Nov., 1912. 


. Frederick Adams Laws, b. 4 April, 


1876, at Bedford, Mass.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 7 Dec., 1912. 


. Joseph William Gilles, b. 9 July, 


1880, at Oxford, Mass.; d. at 
Gary, Ind., 30 Jan., 1913. 


. Thornton Marshall Ware, b. 27 


April, 1866, at Fitchburg, Mass.; 
d. at Cambridge, Mass., 28 Dec., 
1912. 


. Whitcomb Field, LL.B., b. 14 


July, 1882, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Roseburg, Ore., 20 Nov., 1912. 


Scientific School. 


. James Ingraham Davies, b. 23 


April, 1837, at Augusta, Ga.; d. 
at Alma, Colo., 14 Sept., 1883. 


. Anson Parsons Stephens, d. at 


Coronado, Cal., 18 Dec., 1912. 


. William Rotch, b. 17 Aug., 1876, 


at New Bedford, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 16 Nov., 1912. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1900. George John Blewett, Ph.D., b. 9 


Dec., 1873, at St. Thomas, Ont., 
Can.; d. at Go Home Bay, Geor- 
gian Bay, Can., 15 Aug., 1912. 


Medical School. 
Benjamin Shurtleff, b. at Carver, 
Mass.; d. at Napa, Cal., 22 Dec., 
1912. 
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1860. Arthur Ricketson, b. 24 June, 


1835, at New Bedford, Mass.; d. 
at New Bedford, Mass., 14 Oct., 
1912. 

Theoron Woolverton, b. 9 May, 
1839, in Can.; d. at Grimski, Ont., 
25 Oct., in 1912. 

Charles Sturtevant, b. 23 July, 
1839, at Wrentham, Mass.; d. 
at Hyde Park, Mass., 19 Jan., 
1913. 

. Robert Bradley Welton, d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 8 Jan., 1913. 

. Herbert Warren, b. at Leicester, 
Mass.; d. at Worcester, Mass., 15 
Jan., 1912. 

. Charles How Bradley, b. 1 May, 
1858, at Haverhill, Mass.; d. at 
East Las Vegas, New Mexico, 5 
Mar., 1911. 

. Benjamin Ropes Symonds, b. 5 
Oct., 1857, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 15 Oct., 1912. 

. Walter Edward Carll, b. 26 Oct., 
1858, at Chicopee, Mass.; d. at 
Oregon City, Ore., 29 Nov., 
1911. 

. Daniel Stanislaus Harkins, b. 13 
May, 1864, at East Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Dorchester, Mass., 8 Dec., 
1912. 

. James Charles McKenna, b. 27 
Nov., 1873, at Charlestown, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 6 
Dec., 1912. 

. Harry Frye Holt, b. 6 Dec., 1876, 
at Andover, Mass.; d. at Worces- 
ter, Mass., 19 Oct., 1912. 


Dental School. 
Henry Michael Clifford, b. 4 June, 
1861, at Lewiston, Me.; d. at 
Charlestown, Mass., 4 Nov., 1912. 
Fred Burpee Hicks, b. 2 Dec., 
1868, at Dorchester, N. B.; d. at 
Stoneham, Mass., 3 May, 1912. 


Necrology. 


1859. 


1860. 
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Law School. 
Emile Rost, d. at New Orleans, 
La., in Jan., 1913. 
Henry Hyde Smith, b. 2 Feb., 
1832, at Cornish, Me.; d. at Dan- 
ville, Vt., 22 Dec., 1912. 
Green Clay, b.11 Feb., 1839; d. 
at Mexico, Mo., 31 Oct., 1912. 
Howard Malcolm Hamblin; d. at 
Hyde Park, Mass., 14 Dec., 1912. 
Samuel Arthur Bent, b. 1 July, 
1841, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 22 Nov., 1912. 
William Hyslop Sumner Burgwyn, 
b. 23 July, 1845, at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; d. at Richmond, Va., 3 
Jan., 1912. 
Cornelius Patrick Sullivan, b. at 
Boston, Mass.; d. at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., 7 Jan., 1913. 
Joseph Bernard Hone, b. 25 Dec., 
1871, at Rochester, N. Y.; d. at 
Rochester, N. Y., 31 Dec., 1912. 
Henry Schoellkopf, b. 14 Dec., 
1879, at Buffalo, N. Y.; d. at 
Milwaukee, Wis., 4 Dec., 1912. 


. Charles Milton Turell, b. 13 Nov., 


1876, at Rochester, N. Y.; d. at 
[New York, N. Y.], 15 Dec., 1912. 


Divinity School. 

William Cutler Wyman, b. 7 April 
1834, at Brooklyn, N. Y.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 20 Oct., 1912. 
Jonathan Wingate Winkley, b. 
16 Feb., 1833, at Barrington, 
N. H.; d. at Boston, Mass., 19 
Nov., 1912. 


. Ira Phelps Kellogg, b. 14 Oct., 


1882, at Weston, Vt.; d. at Flor- 
ence, Mass., 11 Nov., 1912. 


Honorary Graduate. 
Francis Blake, A.M., b. 25 Dec., 
1850, at Needham, Mass.; d. at 
Weston, Mass., 19 Jan., 1913. 
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Necrology. 


Cemporarp fHlembers. 


The College. 


. Charles Michael Carlton, b. 12 
Aug., 1827, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 11 Oct., 1848. 

. Frank William Paul, b. 14 Oct., 
1841, at Florence, Italy; d. at 
Villa Nova, Pa., 25 Dec., 1912. 

. Emanuel Sullavou, b. 21 Aug., 
1845, at Richmond, Va.; d. at 
New Bedford, Mass., 21 Mar., 
1912. 

. Gideon Lee, b. 26 May, 1852, at 
Geneva, N. Y.; d. at Lakewood, 
N. J., 3 May, 1886. 

. Arthur Dudley Hall, b. 7 Jan., 
1852, at Concord, Mass.; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 22 Nov., 1912. 

. Nathan Henry Gibbs, b. 11 Aug., 
1854, at Hingham, Mass.; d. at 
Waverley, Mass., 3 Dec., 1912. 

. Louis Henry Kileski, b. 7 Dec., 
1853, at Newmarket, N. H.; d. at 
Lowell, Mass., 24 Dec., 1912. 

. (Special.) Edwin Morris Cowling, 
b. 10 Nov., 1865, at Louisville, 
Ky.; d. at Oak Park, IIl., 24 June, 
1912. 

. John Frederick William Fick, b. 6 
July, 1869, at Collinsville, Ill.; d. 
at Boston, Mass., 23 Nov., 1905. 

. Richard Arthur Leeds, b. 19 Aug., 
1867, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 10 Dec., 1912. 

. (Special.) Lowell Thayer Brown, 
b. 15 Nov., 1873, at Columbus, 
O.; d. at New York, N. Y., 20 
Nov., 1896. 


. William Edward Butler, b. 4 May, 


1874, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 1 Nov., 1912. 

. Newell Cheever Cook, b. 28 
March, 1872, at Boston, Mass.; d. 
at Newton Centre, Mass., 6 Nov., 
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New York, N. Y.; d. at New York, 
N. Y., 14 Nov., 1912. 


. Roger Wiley Simmons, b. 11 Aug., 


1876, at Chelsea, Mass.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 26 Jan., 1913. 


. Frank Burgess, b. 14 Oct., 1880, 


at Boston, Mass.; d. at Boston, 
Mass., 29 June, 1906. 


. Albert Strange Reese, b. 25 April, 


1881, at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; d. at 
Linnsbruck, Austria, 26 Aug., 
1900. 


. William Ottiwell Hazeltine, b. 14 


Dec., 1866, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at New York, N. Y., 30 
Nov., 1912. 


Scientific School. 


. Eben Jenks Loomis, b. 11 Nov., 


1828, at Oppenheim, N. Y.; d. at 
Amherst, Mass., 2 Dec., 1912. 


. Joseph Hinckley Clark, b. at 


Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., 27 Nov., 1889. 


. Edward Whitin, b. 8 March, 1838, 


at Whitinsville, Mass.; d. at 
Whitinsville, Mass., 25 Jan., 1913. 


. Edward Copeland, b. 22 April, 


1844, at Boston, Mass.; d. in 
Mass., 3 Nov., 1882. 


. (Special.) Fred Arthur Bass Den- 


man, b. 27 May, 1861, at Newark, 
N. J.; d. at Ventura, Cal., 20 
Feb., 1893. 


. Henry Niebuhr Richards, b. 6 


Nov., 1862, at Brookline, Mass.; 
d. at Boston, Mass., 15 Dec., 1912. 


. Levi Knowles Perot, b. 18 Jan., 


1866, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Bala, Pa., 28 Nov., 1907. 


. William Alfred Warnock, b. 9 


Aug., 1879, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Colorado Springs, Colo., in 
1909. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1892. Carlton Beecher Stetson, b. 28 


1912. 
1900. Philip Sands, b. 7 April, 1877, at 
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Feb., 1858, at West Sumner, Me.; 
d. at Burlington, Vt., 16 Dec., 
1912. 

George Grey Ballard, b. 31 Mar., 
1876, at Ballana, Ireland; d. at 
Geneva, N. Y., 28 Jan., 1913. 


Bussey Institution. 
Caleb Gardner Copeland, b. 5 
July, 1854, at Grafton, Mass.; d. 
at Fort Klamath, Ore., 1 Aug., 
1909. 


Medical School. 
Joseph Addison Leseur, b. in Can.; 
d. at St. Catharines, Canada, 7 
Oct., 1882. 
George K. Nichols, b. 10 April, 
1827, at Sherbrooke, Can.; d. at 
Grafton, Mass., 6 Jan., 1913. 
Hiram Bliss Cross, b. 9 July, 1833, 
at Franklin, N. H.; d. at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., 1 Nov., 1912. 
Alexander Proudfoot, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., 17 Jan., 1913. 

. Henry Woodward Jones, b. 15 
June, 1847, at Unity, N. H.; d. at 
White Plains, N. Y., 14 Jan., 1913. 
Henry Marshall Fenno, d. at 
Rochester, N. Y., in July, 1912. 


Dental School. 
Guy Harrl Fisher, b. 12 July, 
1886, at Northfield, Mass.; d. at 
Upton, Mass., 23 Dec., 1911. 


Law School. 

Benjamin Haskell, b. 23 Sept., 
1818, at North Woodstock, Conn.; 
d. at Chicago, IIl., 22 Feb., 1888. 
Joseph Burbeen Walker, b. 12 
June, 1822, at Concord, N. H.; d. 
at Concord, N. H., 8 Jan., 1913. 
Constantine Canaris Esty, b. £6 
Dec., 1824, at Framingham, 
Mass.; d. at Framingham, Mass., 
27 Dec., 1912. 
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1857. William Chenault, b. 15 July, 
1835, at Whitehall, Ky.; d. at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 2 June, 
1901. 

. John Philip Hudson, b. 23 Aug., 
1844, at St. Andrews, N. B.; d. at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 26 Nov., 1912. 
Benjamin Woodruff Carpenter, b. 
25 Jan., 1851, at Leonardsville, 
Pa.; d. 15 Oct., 1910. , 

. John Flournoy, b. 28 Oct., 1856, 
at Danville, Cal.; d. at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., 20 Jan., 1912. 

Earl Van Dorn Brown,,.b. 23 April, 
1871, at Rosendale, Mo.; d. at 
Kansas City, Kans., 30 Sept., 
1911. 

Divinity School. 

George Theodore Dippold, b. 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ger- 
many; d. at Chicago, Ill., 19 
Nov., 1911. 


Officer not a graduate. 


Oliver Clinton Wendell, Assistant 
at the Observatory, 1880-1898; As- 
sistant Professor Astronomy, 1898- 
1912, b. 7 May, 1845, at Dover, 
N. H.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 5 
Nov., 1912. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM, 


June 15. Sunday. Baccalaureate 
Sermon. 

June 16, Monday. Phi Beta Kappa. 

June 17, Tuesday. Class Day. 

June 18, Wednesday. Class Reunions 
and Dinners. Afternoon, Yale Game. 

June 19, Thursday. Commencement. 

June 20, Friday. Boat-Race at New 
London. 

Dr. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, will deliver 
the Oration and Prof. G. E. Woodberry, 
77, the Poem, at the Phi Beta Kappa 


Exercises. 
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The 17th Annual meeting of the Har- 
vard Associated Clubs will be held this 
year in St. Louis. 

Opening of the President’s New House. 
On Jan. 22, the new house of President 
Lowell on Quincy St. was thrown open 
to a large company. All the members of 
the various Faculties and of the Govern- 
ing Boards, with their families, were in- 
vited, and the house, spacious as it is, 
was thronged. During the evening a sil- 
ver bowl, from members of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences, was presented to 
President and Mrs. Lowell. Prof. Pal- 
mer spoke as follows: “‘As senior mem- 
ber of the Harvard Faculty, I am in- 
structed by my colleagues to offer to 
Mrs. Lowell and yourself this piece of 
silver. We gladly seize the occasion of 
your entrance into this new home to ex- 
press our warm regard for you and our 
sense of that public spirit which has 
marked your conduct of affairs here, 
even such affairs as might naturally be 
reserved for your personal pleasure. 
This house itself is no ordinary home. 
While admirably contrived for domestic 
convenience and comfort, much more 
has entered into its design. It has evi- 
dently been conceived as a place of kind- 
ness, a centre of hospitality, a refuge for 
easing the solitude of students, a means 
of entertaining with suitable stateliness 
guests of the University. For this blend- 
ing of your own interests with those of 
Harvard we desire to thank you. 
It is a fresh illustration of the genial 
and generous disposition you have stead- 
ily shown since you first came among us, 
a disposition which obliges us to think of 
you rather as the friend than the official, 
and makes us glad, through this shining 
bowl, to occupy a quiet corner in one of 
these hospitable rooms.” The building, 
designed by Guy Lowell, ’92, is of brick, 
and fills the space between the old Presi- 
dent’s House and Emerson Hall. 
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On Dec. 30, Harvard University ex- 
tended the hospitality of its buildings to 
the American Historical Association, the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, the American Political Science As- 
sociation, the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, the American Sociological So- 
ciety, the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, and the Efficiency Society. 
The University also entertained the 
members of these societies at luncheon 
in Memorial Hall at noon of that day. 

At the 30th annual meeting of the 
Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, held at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Dec. 26-28, Prof. C. H. Grand- 
gent, °83, President of the Association, 
delivered an address on “The Dark 
Ages,” and Dr. P. W. Long, ’98, read a 
paper entitled “Spenser and Sidney.” 

At the meeting of the College Art As- 
sociation, held at Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 
27-28, Prof. G. H. Chase was reélected 
vice-president of the Association. 

At the 25th annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association, held in 
Boston and Cambridge Dec. 27-31, 
Prof. T. N. Carver opened the formal 
discussion in the session on “ Agricul- 
tural Economics’’; Prof. F. W. Taussig 
opened the discussion of the session on 
“Economics of Governmental Price Reg- 
ulation”; and Prof. O. M. W. Sprague 
took part in the formal discussion of the 
session on “Banking Reform.” Prof. 
Carver was reélected secretary and 
treasurer for 1913. 

The Fogg Museum recently exhibited 
a series of bookplates engraved by the 
late Edwin Davis French. The prints, 
about 175 in number, werea loan to the 
Museum from Pierre la Rose, 95. They 
were all artist’s proofs, with the excep- 
tion of one or two original drawings. Of 
especial local interest were the plates 
which Mr. French engraved for the Har- 
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vard College Library and for several of 
the Harvard undergraduate clubs, and 
also an unpublished print of the Harvard 
College Yard. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences have 
established a Degree with Distinction in 
Natural History. The work of candi- 
dates for this degree will be supervised 
by a committee consisting of the Chair- 
men of the Divisions of Geology and 
Biology. The requirements for this de- 
gree shall be eight courses in the sciences, 
at least six of which must be in the Di- 
visions of Geology and Biology. Of the 
courses so designated, not less than three 
must be in the middle or higher groups; 
and not less than one must be taken in 
each of the Divisions of Geology and 
Biology. 

Rt. Rev. William Boyd-Carpenter, 
canon of Westminster Abbey, is giving 
six lectures on the William Belden Noble 
' Foundation; the general subject of the 
lectures is ‘‘Dante’s Verdict on Life: its 
Significance and Value.” 

— The Widener Library. On Feb. 11 
ground was broken for the Widener Li- 
brary Building. The exercises were in- 
formal. In the unavoidable absence of 
Mrs. Widener, George D. Widener, Jr., 
brother of Harry E. Widener, ’07, to 
whom the building is a memorial, lifted 
the first spadeful of earth. He was fol- 
lowed by President Lowell, W. C. Lane, 
*81, the Librarian; Prof. G. L. Kittredge, 
’82, of the English Department; A. C. 
Potter, ’89, Assistant Librarian; Dean 
Briggs; and Horace Trumbauer, the 
architect. 

On Jan. 21, the Harvard Traveller’s 
Club entertained Capt. Roald Amund- 
sen, the discoverer of the South Pole, at 
a luncheon in the Harvard Union. 

Prof. G. F. Swain, of the Harvard Sci- 
entific School, is president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers. He has 
been engineer for the Mass. Railway 
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Commission, and for years was at the 
head of the department of civil engineer- 
ing at the Institute of Technology. 

At Washington on Dec. 21 Hon. J. H. 
Choate, ’52, of New York, was elected 
president, and Dr. C. W. Eliot, ’53, pres- 
ident emeritus, vice-president of the 
American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes. Dr. J. 
B. Scott, ’90, of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, was chosen 
secretary. 

Dr. G. R. Lyman, asst. professor of 
botany in Dartmouth College, has taken 
the work of Prof. Roland Thaxter, ’82, 
who is absent on his sabbatical leave. 

By the will of Frederick Blanchard of 
Tyngsboro, Harvard University receives 
for the use of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zotlogy his entomological collec- 
tion. 

Dr. W. C. Farabee has resigned his po- 
sition as instructor in anthropology in 
Harvard University, and accepted a po- 
sition at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he is to take charge of a scientific 
expedition to South America. The pri- 
mary object of the trip will be ethnologi- 
cal study, although scientists in other de- 
partments will accompany the expedi- 
tion. Investigations will be conducted 
along the Amazon and its tributaries and 
in the northern part of South America. 
Provision has been made to keep the ex- 
pedition in the field for three years. Dr. 
Farabee conducted a similar expedition 
to the same territory for the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard in 1907, from which 
he returned in 1910. 

In the December Magazine, p. 382, 
the statistics as to where Freshmen pre- 
pared inadvertently omitted the Morris- 
town School, which sent 4 Freshmen to 
Harvard, a larger number in proportion 
to the size of the school than that sent by 
some of the larger schools. 

The Harvard Musical Association, 
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one of the oldest musical organizations 
in the country, recently completed its 
75th year. To celebrate this event, its 
secretary, H. H. Darling, ’89, has com- 
piled a valuable volume containing a full 
account of the recent celebration, lists of 
past and present members, an historical 
account of the association, its constitu- 
tion, and other interesting material. 
Here we find the speech made by the 
Jate J. S. Dwight, ’32, at the semi-cen- 
tennial dinner in 1888; here are pro- 
grams of the first chamber concert, 
1844, and of the first symphony concert 
in Boston Music Hall, Dec. 28, 1865; 
here are poems and reminiscences. The 
little volume is illustrated with several 
half-tones. By the bequest of Mrs. Julia 
M. Marsh the Association received 

75,000 (besides various musical instru- 
ments and other objects) which placed 
it on a firm financial footing in its quar- 
ters at the corner of Chestnut and West 
Cedar Sts., Boston. 

P. D. Haughton, ’99, and H. D. Scott, 
’98, are the national doubles champions 
in racquets by reason of their victory 
over Q. A. Shaw, 91, and George R. 
Fearing, Jr., 93, in the final round, 15- 
11, 8-15, 15-9, 18-13, and 15-12. The 
title remains with the Boston Tennis 
and Racquet Club, for both pairs that 
completed in the final round are mem- 
bers there. 

The Harvard ’Varsity Club has issued 
a handsome album containing 17 finely 
executed full-page half-tone views of the 
outside and inside of the clubhouse; a 
brief account of the origin and organiza- 
tion of the Club; a list of its members; 
and the athletic records with Yale in 
football, rowing, baseball, and track. Ac- 
cording to these records Harvard has won 
26 of the 51 boat races rowed on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, N. H., and at Spring- 
field, Worcester, Saratoga, Poughkeep- 
sie, and New London, and Yale has won 
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25. Of 14 four-oared races rowed at New 
London, Harvard has won 10 and Yale 
%. Since 1868, with the exception of 
1891 and 1896, Yale and Harvard have 
met in annual baseball contests, the num- 
ber of games played each year ranging 
from one to five. Harvard has come off 
winner 23 years, Yale 16, and three 
series have been tied. Since 1891, when 
the Yale-Harvard track meets began, 
Harvard has won 11 meets and Yale, 10. 
There was no track meet in 1896. Foot- 
ball is the only major sport in which Yale 
has won from Harvard more than half of 
the series of annual games. Since 1875, 
with the exception of the years 1877, 
1885, 1888, 1895, and 1896, Yale and 
Harvard have met annually on the grid- 
iron. During these years, Yale has won 
23 of the 34 games played, Harvard has 
won 6, and 5 have been ties. Since 1908, 
however, Yale has won but one football 
contest between these two universities, 
while Harvard has won two and two have 
resulted in no-score ties. The ’Varsity 
Club now numbers about 600 members. 
The officers for 1913 are: Pres., F. W. 
Thayer, ’78; vice-pres., A. M. Goodale, 
’13; sec. and treas., H.S. Thompson, ’99; 
executive committee: the above, ez- 
officio, and H. B. Gardner, 13, L. Withing- 
ton, Jr., 13, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, H. R. 
Hitchcock, ’14, and J. Richardson, Jr., 
08. 

The Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts recently elected among its resident 
members, Allan Forbes, 97, G. E. Lit- 
tlefield, 66, Dr. C. L. Nichols, m’75, and 
E. H. Wells, ’97. 

Prof. H. E. Clifford, Gordon McKay 
professor of electrical engineering at 
Harvard, will go during the second half- 
year to Annapolis, to organize at the 
U.S. Naval Academy graduate study in 
electrical engineering. The work is in- 
tended for officers who have been in ser- 
vice for 3 to 8 years after graduation 
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from the academy. Prof. Clifford will 
spend the first two weeks of each month 
in Annapolis. He will take with him C. 
L. Dawes, instructor in electrical en- 
gineering, who will stay at Annapolis 
throughout the spring. 

The new fagade which is being erected 
on the Gray Herbarium, on Garden St., 
will be finished about the middle of 
April. This constitutes a portion of the 
reconstruction which the Herbarium has 
been undergoing within the past few 
years. The sum of $10,000 was provided 
for the facade by an anonymous friend, 
this gift being the fourth recent one to 
the institution. The fagade, which adds 
greatly to the external appearance of the 
building, is three stories high and is ab- 
solutely fireproof. 

The Society of St. John the Evange- 
list, whose members are in charge of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Bowdoin St., Boston, have begun work 
in Cambridge for the benefit of Harvard 
students. Three rooms have been rented 
in Quincy Hall and one of the rooms has 
been fitted up as a private chapel where 
the holy communion will be celebrated. 
Rev. Spence Burton, ’03, one of the 
members of the society, will be at the 
rooms at frequent intervals. 


BOSTON HARVARD CLUB. 


At its annual election at the Exchange 
Club, on Feb. 15, the Boston Harvard 
Club elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: Pres., Major H. L. Higgin- 
son [’55]; vice-pres., Odin Roberts, ’86; 
treas., F. S. Mead, ’87; sec., P. W. Thom- 
son, 02. Directors: for three years, W. 
S. Hall, ’69, T. K. Cummins, ’84, R. F. 
Herrick, ’90, James Lawrence, Jr., ’01; 
for two years, F. W. Thayer, ’78, J. D. 
Merrill, ’89; for one year, S. M. Wil- 
liams, °94, Robert Winsor, Jr., ’05. 
Committee on Elections: for three years, 





John Lowell, 77, G. B. Morison, ’83, R. 
W. Boyden, ’85, T. B. Gannett, ’97, F. L. 
Higginson, Jr., 00; Arthur Perry, Jr., 
06, G. P. Gardner, Jr., °10; for two 
years, Albert Thorndike, ’81, Asaph 
Churchill, ’88, Robert Homans, ’94, P. 
D. Haughton, ’99, J. W. Hallowell, ’01, 
B. L. Young, ’07, Frederick Ayer, Jr., 
*11; for one year, F. M. Stone, ’82, F. P. 
Cabot, ’90, J. J. Hayes, ’96, H.S. Thomp- 
son, 99, R. H. Oveson, ’05, K. S. Cate, 
09, P. R. Withington, ’12. 

On Jan. 1 the Club had 2668 mem- 
bers, and 417 applications for member- 
ship. Of these 2668 members, 2252 are 
resident, 346 are non-resident and 70 are 
faculty members. The Club was organ- 
ized on March 19, 1908, with a member- 
ship of 22. On Jan. 1, 1909, it had 786 
members; on Jan. 1, 1910, 1195; on Jan. 
1, 1911, 1330; on Jan. 1, 1912, 1465. The 
announcement of the intention of the 
Club to build a house was made on Dec. 
6, 1911, and since that time more than 
1600 applications for membership have 
been filed. 

The Harvard Club is now incorpor- 
ated. Beginning with next October a 
graded scale of annual dues, similar to 
that in use by the Harvard Club of New 
York City, will be introduced. Accord- 
ing to this, recent graduates will pay lit- 
tle; the maximum dues for older men 
will be $40. Active membership in- 
cludes any one who resides within 20 
miles of the State House, Boston. 

Work on excavating for the cellar and 
foundations of the new club house on 
Commonwealth Ave., has progressed 
rapidly, thanks to the mild, open winter 
up to Feb. 1. The treasurer, F.S. Mead, 
*87, reported on Jan. 1, that $101,993.55 
had been. subscribed to the Club House 
Fund, and of this $87,271.01 had been 
paid in. 1446 men had subscribed. The 
pledges, and amounts paid, arranged by 
classes were: 
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Class Pledged Paid y ’ 7 
"56 sete 1000 1000 
"60 10 10 1911-12. 
tod nn on The statement of C. F. Adams, 2d, 
MiB iis. shhousesenskws 100 100 ’88, Treasurer of Harvard College for the 
— i fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, shows 
68 100 100 that gifts for capital amounted to $932,- 
a tte oo 409.21, and for immediate use, $771,- 
‘ . . 
72 225 225 772.20. The total principal was $25,- 
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The Club arranged a smoker at the 
Hotel Somerset at the end of February, 
to be followed by an informal laying of 
the cornerstone. 

* The celebrating classes of last year, ’87, 
'97 and '02, preferring to wait until the coming 
year before making their subscriptions, 
pledged themselves through their respective 
committees to raise the amounts specified. 


of university salaries taken in connec- 
tion with the increased cost of living, 
makes it in many cases impossible for 
professors to take their leave of absence 
as often as it is due, if indeed they can 
take it at all, and this is especially true 
in the earlier stages of a teacher’s career, 
when a year of this sort is likely to yield 
the largest relative return. It might be 
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seriously argued that the taking of sab- 
batical leave ought to be made compul- 
sory; in any case it ought to be, under 
ordinary conditions, always possible, 
and this cannot be the case so long as a 
large sacrifice of salary is required. It 
would be of distinct help to the higher 
work of the University if Harvard should 
adopt the practice which exists in certain 
other universities of giving full salary 
during the sabbatical year or at least 
during half of it.” 


DEATH OF OLIVER CLINTON 
WENDELL. 


The death of Oliver Clinton Wendell 
on Nov. 5, 1912, has deprived astron- 
omy of one of its most careful observers 
and enthusiastic devotees. Prof. Wen- 
dell was born at Dover, N. H., on May 7, 
1845. He graduated at Bates College in 
1868, and received the degree of Master 
of Arts in 1871, and of Doctor of Science 
in 1907. In 1869, he served as an assist- 
ant to James B. Francis, in the Locks 
and Canals Corporation of Lowell, 
Mass., acting in the capacity of civil and 
hydraulic engineer. He was appointed 
an assistant in the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, in 1879, and became Assistant 
Professor in 1898, a position he held dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. His first 
work in Cambridge was with the 15-inch 
Equatorial and to this instrument he de- 
voted the greater portion of his life. 
From 1882 to 1888, however, he took 
part in the observations and reductions 
of the work of the 4-inch Meridian Pho- 
tometer. The results will be found in 
Volumes 23 and 24 of the Annals of the 
Observatory. In earlier years, he made 
only a portion of the observations with 
the 15-inch Telescope, but after 1893 al- 
most all of the observations obtained 
with this instrument were made by him. 
His earlier observations, which relate to 
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a variety of subjects, are described in 
volumes 11, 13, and 33 of the Annals. 
With a polarizing photometer, he ob- 
served a large part of the eclipses of the 
Satellites of Jupiter, from 1879 to 1903, 
and all of those taken after that date. 
In the entire series 910 eclipses were ob- 
served. Those preceding 1903 are de- 
scribed: in volume 52 of the Annals. 
This work was very laborious and fatigu- 
ing. The eclipses occur in all parts of the 
night, and he watched for them with the 
greatest care on partially cloudy even- 
ings. He would often come to the obser- 
vatory during a cold winter night even 
when there was but little chance of secur- 
ing an observation. In fact, this charac- 
terized all of his observations, as the in- 
struments were so constructed that er- 
rors due to passing clouds were com- 
pletely eliminated. The actual observa- 
tion of an eclipse of a satellite occupied 
but a few minutes, but during this time 
the greatest activity was required. The 
loss of a few seconds would render the 
results of but little value. His principal 
work, however, was with the photo- 
meter having achromatic prisms, at- 
tached to the 15-inch Equatorial. His 
observations from 1892 to 1902 are con- 
tained in Part I of Volume 69 of the An- 
nals. They relate mainly to variable 
stars and are probably more precise than 
any other similar observations. His later 
results for the eclipses of Jupiter’s Sat- 
ellites and for variable stars, which 
were continued until within a few days 
of his death, are still unpublished. Ac- 
tive steps are being taken for their com- 
plete reduction, and it is expected that 
they will be published in the course of 
the next few months. In the course of 
his work he discovered the variability in 
light of several asteroids and stars. Al- 
though his daily work was of a kind re- 
quiring accurate mathematical methods, 
yet he possessed a poetic temperament 
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and wrote a number of poems. He mar- 
ried Sarah Butler, of Hanover, Mass., 
in 1870, and after her death in 1910, his 
devotion to her memory undermined his 
health so that his last two years were sad 
and unhappy. 

Edward C. Pickering, s ’65. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRIP OF THE 
MUSICAL CLUBS. 


The current year marks the second 
successive tour of the Harvard Musical 
Clubs. After an exceptionally good trip 
in 1911, including visits to nine cities of 
the Middle West and extending as far 
as Omaha, the Clubs felt that it would 
be safe to chance another tour, even 
without waiting for the lapse of more 
than a year; all the more since the high 
quality of the work done in 1911, and 
the enthusiastic reception given where- 
ever the Clubs went, had created an im- 
pression so favorable as to give them an 
enviable reputation throughout the 
country. 

There was a time, in the early nine- 
ties, when every Christmas saw the 
departure of a host of college musicians 
from Cambridge, who came upon the 
land of the Middle West like grasshop- 
pers to possess it. They were a veritable 
pest, coming with the regularity of the 
blessed season, and leaving behind a 
broad trail of desolation and suffering, — 
or at any rate, so it appeared to certain 
of the graduates in the beplagued cities, 
who finally urged that the trips be given 
up entirely. This and certain other facts 
induced the University to take action; 
and while the trip for 1895 was still in 
its incipiency, a rule was passed prohib- 
iting the Clubs from making their usual 
tours. 

Consequently, when the Clubs began 
to formulate plans for a trip this year, 
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it was a part of their policy that in no 
case should the territory covered in 
1911 be revisited. Whereas in 1911 con- 
certs were given in no cities east of the 
Mississippi which were south of Chicago, 
this year the Clubs did not cross the 
Mississippi, nor touch any point north 
of New York. The cities included in this 
year’s itinerary were: Philadelphia, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Reading, Pa., 
Washington, Baltimore, and Brooklyn. 
None of these cities had been visited 
since 1909; four had not received the 
Musical Clubs for 18 years, and to one 
city the Clubs had never been. 

The reception given the Clubs was 
everywhere cordial and spontaneous. 
Like the wandering troubadours of old, 
the men were féted and feasted in man- 
ner royal. From the time they arrived in 
Philadelphia, on Dec. 23, until the last 
stragglers dragged themselves into the 
Grand Central Station in New York, on 
Jan. 2, just in time to catch the “one 
o'clock” for Boston, life was one unin- 
terrupted round of festivity. Luncheons, 
teas, receptions; dinners, dances, smok- 
ers: — this was the order of the day. 
With ever changing scene and renewing 
interest, the time passed quickly and 
pleasantly enough. Everywhere the 
Clubs were welcomed enthusiastically 
by sons of Harvard, young and old, each 
anxious to show the coming generation 
of college men the true spirit of Harvard 
fellowship. 

Fifty-two men, including the Glee, 
Mandolin, and Banjo Clubs, took the 
trip. They were accompanied by the 
manager and his assistant, who made all 
necessary arrangements for the concerts, 
and kept the men informed as to the 
daily schedules in the various cities. 
The transportation of the Clubs was in 
charge of the Pennsylvania R. R. and 
under the personal supervision of one of 
its agents. All details of travel were 
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assumed by him, even to arranging for 
meals en route. The Clubs were accom- 
modated in two special Pullmans, with 
baggage car for use as a dressing-room, 
which accompanied them throughout the 
trip. 

Following the many suggestions re- 
ceived after the tour of last year, the 
program was rather “popular” in na- 
ture, although the work of so eminent 
a composer as Haydn was used by the 
Glee Club, and the Mandolin Club 
played pieces by Scharwenka and Mac- 
Dowell. In offering popular music, the 
Clubs may seem to lay themselves open 
to adverse criticism, on the ground that 
they do not present the very best in 
music. But when one considers the clien- 
téle upon which the Musical Clubs must 
inevitably depend, it is at once evident 
that a compromise policy must be 
adopted. The Clubs are not subsidized 
by the University, and consequently are 
wholly dependent upon their own suc- 
cess in procuring audiences of sufficient 
size to make the trips possible from a 
financial point of view. To any one who 
has had to do with Musical Clubs trips, 
it is too painfully apparent that the 
public wants and expects of college men, 
not music of the highest order: they can 
go to the opera or the symphony for 
that: but jolly songs and tinkling melo- 
dies, such as they imagine lighten the 
long watches of the night while the mid- 
night oil is sputtering in the student 
lamp. And unless they are given a fair 
proportion of this kind of music, they 
go away disappointed, — and incident- 
ally, decide that when next they want 
to be entertained, they will avoid, above 
all things, a college Musical Clubs con- 
cert! 

But aside from any considerations as 
to the merit of the performances, one 
sometimes questions whether these trips 
have any real point. Certainly, such 





protracted traveling must be a strain 
upon the individuals; and in years past, 
at any rate, it was no uncommon thing 
for a number of the men who had taken 
the trip, to come back to college in such 
a state of exhaustion that a rest was 
necessary before taking up work again. 
But this has now been done away with 
entirely. Occupying the same sleeping- 
cars throughout the trip means, among 
other things, that every man on the 
Clubs has an opportunity of getting just 
as much rest and sleep as he may choose 
to get; and barring attendance at social 
functions given in honor of the Clubs, 
every man’s time is his own from one 
concert to the next. 

Do the men on the Clubs actually 
gain anything from such a trip? Plainly 
enough, they gain this much: that they 
have an opportunity of seeing different 
parts of the country, often entirely un- 
known to many of them, from a point 
of view seldom offered the average man; 
and more important stil], they gain a 
fair conception of the Harvard spirit 
that is at work outside the College, 
striving for the advancement of Har- 
vard’s ideals throughout the country. 
Certainly, no one will contend for a 
moment that this is not worth while. 
And the price they pay is, — coming 
back to college a little tired out in body, 
though probably no more so than if they 
had spent the vacation “quietly” at 
home; while on the other hand they have 
enjoyed real recreation, from change of 
scene and new surroundings. 

To the graduates themselves who give 
their time and effort in making the visit 
of the Clubs a success, comes the thrills 
of doing something for the College. Nor 
is the effect upon the local Harvard 
Club to be lightly esteemed. Indeed, the 
Harvard Club of Western Pennsylvania 
was organized in order to make possible 
a visit of the Musical Clubs to Pitts- 
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burg. One graduate, who with a hand- 
ful of helpers, in a city where there 
were less than a dozen Harvard men, 
managed one of the best concerts of the 
whole trip this year, says for himself 
and the others: “‘ We all agree that we 
have never worked for anything with 
more pleasure than for the success of 
the concert here. That we were able 
to carry it through with so much enthu- 
siasm and spirit is a source of much 
gratification.” 

This, however, is really the least im- 
portant phase of the question. The 
momentous value of such trips must of 
necessity be, not the effect on the men 
who take the trip, or even upon the 
graduates, but the reaction upon the 
people, — and their name is legion, — 
with whom the men come in contact. 
Especially is this true of a part of the 
country where Harvard is but little 
known. A dozen years ago, when there 
had been no Western trips of the Mu- 
sical Clubs for more than five years, a 
man who signed himself “‘A Western 
Undergraduate” wrote to the Crimson 
deploring the fact that these trips had 
been given up. He had gone to the 
trouble of computing the percentage of 
men not residents of Massachusetts 
who had come to Harvard between the 
years of 1890 and 1900, and had found 
that whereas the proportion of students 
from other states had been steadily 
increasing between 1890 and 1894, there 
had been an actual decrease in the pro- 
portion during the following five years. 
And strangely enough, the last Western 
Trip until 1907 was made in 1894! 

Now whether we are to consider these 
facts as in any way related, as did the 
computer of the statistics, it does not 
seem too fanciful to think the appear- 
ance of a lot of college men in a com- 
munity far distant from the University, 
and perhaps indifferent to it as well, is 
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not without its effect. Simply limitless 
are the possibilities for presenting to 
parents, in a perfectly dignified and 
wholesome manner, the question whether 
they shall send their sons to Harvard 
rather than to some other college. In a 
great many distant communities, people 
have no way of judging of a college 
other than by casual observation of its 
graduates. Hence the extreme import- 
ance of enabling such people to get a 
faithful conception of the typical under- 
graduate, —and your Musical Clubs 
man is certainly as typical as any class of 
men to be found anywhere in the Uni- 
versity: for he is drawn from all classes. 

No less important is it to enable the 
young boy who is beginning to think of 
college to have a chance to see, first 
hand, what the various colleges stand 
for. Usually he cannot see a football 
game or a crew race, and so the visit of 
the Musical Clubs to his city offers the 
only good opportunity for him to form 
his judgment about the men who go to 
that college. When this is kept in mind 
by the local managers of the concerts 
to the extent that several hundred high 
school boys are furnished with tickets 
to the concert, as was actually done in 
one city this year, the opportunity for 
influencing the youth of a given com- 
munity, in a perfectly legitimate way, 
may be realized to a high degree. Boys 
who have never thought of Harvard 
as their college are brought to wonder 
whether, after all, Harvard isn’t a 
pretty good sort of place; and it is 
something if the merest suggestion of 
this kind is put into their minds. 

That the effect of having a body of 
undergraduates present in a given com- 
munity, for even one day, is a very real 
one, the following words, quoted from 
the same graduate spoken of before, 
bear witness uncertain 
terms: “While it is fine to shout for 
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Harvard, it is perfectly delightful to 
have disinterested opinion praise it. 
When that occurs, you may be sure that 
good seed has been sown.” 

Of course, the sowing of good seed is 
not unattended with danger of sowing 
tares. An organization of undergradu- 
ates can do more harm to Harvard in 
one day than scores of graduates can 
make reparation for in years. All de- 
pends upon the class of undergraduates 
who constitute the organization. But 
there can be little doubt as to what kind 
of seed is sown when graduates express 
themselves as one has done: “I think 
you will see from my letter that I really 
feel quite enthusiastic about the impres- 
sion made by these boys. I wish every 
Southern city could come into direct 
contact with a crowd like them... . 
It would certainly help to make the 
University a national institution, and 
that is, of course, what it ought to be.” 

If the Musical Clubs can carry on their 
trips in such fashion, without being a 
real burden to any set of graduates, and 
can command the praise and admiration 
of partisan and non-partisan alike, both 
as regards the quality of their perform- 
ances and the personal conduct of the 
men who take the trip, — certainly the 
Clubs have unusual possibilities as agen- 
cies for the spread of an enthusiastic 
Harvard spirit, and their efforts deserve 
the recognition and encouragement of 
both graduates and Faculty. 

W. Lee Ustick, 13, 
Secretary Harvard Glee Club. 


ADMISSION CONDITIONS.! 


At the end of the year 1911-12 the 
Administrative Board, having three 
years before given notice to the Faculty 
and informally to the undergraduates 


1 From the Annual Report of the Dean of 
Harvard College. 
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that it should do so, abandoned the prac- 
tice, which had existed for many years, 
of forgiving to a student who had been 
in residence for the full four undergrad- 
uate years two points of admission con- 
dition, provided that these were all that 
stood between him and his degree, and 
provided further that they were not in 
elementary German or elementary 
French. In practice these had as a gen- 
eral thing come to be either elementary 
Algebra, Plane Geometry, or Science. 
That there was for this practice no 
excuse except the good nature of the 
Faculty was demonstrated by the fact 
that at Commencement, 1912, only three 
candidates lost their degrees on account 
of their failure to remove admission con- 
ditions. Either the mathematical lion 
that had lain in the way and paralyzed 
travelers had lost his teeth, or the 
travelers had sharpened their swords. 
The forgiving of two points of condition, 
provided they are neither in French nor 
in German, is now accorded to a student 
only in case by high scholarship, the 
demonstration of real ability in college 
work, he wins a position in either the 
First or the Second Group of Scholars. 
An important change in the rules, 
logical and most beneficial, will still 
further siimulate undergraduates early 
to remove their admission conditions. 
For many years there obtained a rule 
that a student might not register in a 
class higher than the Sophomore until he 
had removed his admission conditions. 
The Sophomore Class was, therefore, 
swollen, always the largest, for a student 
who had reduced his conditions to not 
more than two points, feeling sure that 
these would be forgiven at the time he 
came up for his degree, and for all pur- 
poses of undergraduate life being re- 
garded by his fellows as a member of his 
original class, confidingly lay back and 
awaited the last meeting of the Faculty 
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before Commencement. Only a prying 
few, to whom the matter could be easily 
explained, looked into the long list of 
names in the Catalogue, expressed sur- 
prise or asked embarrassing questions; 
and carrying about a study card of a 
color different from that of the cards of 
his original classmates brought a pang 
for but a single day at the opening of the 
year, the less sharp because the colors 
of the cards of the three upper classes 
might vary from year to year; and even 
if they did not they were not conspicu- 
ous, not the dearest color. Only a Fresh- 
man had always,a crimson card. 

In 1907 the Faculty amended this rule, 
and refused to allow a student to register 
in a class higher than the Freshman until 
his conditions were out of the way. This 
change reduced somewhat the number 
of conditioned men. A red card brought 
a keener pang, and there was likely to 
be more interest in the list of Freshmen 
as printed in the Catalogue than in the 
lists of the other classes. This change, 
however, produced an evil that far out- 
weighed all the good it wrought. An 
erroneous impression concerning the 
number of the incoming Freshman Class, 
the only class in the numbers of which 
the public and the newspapers are inter- 
ested, was spread broadcast through the 
country, involving each year elaborate 
explanations which, after all was said, 
never made the matter entirely clear. 

By the plan now adopted a student 
will be given until the beginning of his 
third year in which to remove his admis- 
sion conditions either by admission 
examinations or by additional work in 
College. (He can, also, by high standing 
win the forgiveness of two points.) If, 
however, by the beginning of his third 
year he has not cleared his record he is 
placed on probation, a logical and proper 
action for the Faculty to take, since it 
may well be debated whether a student 
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who has not after two years made up his 
admission deficiencies had not better be 
in some other employment. Certainly 
he ought to be required to give all of his 
attention to his studies: he should not 
be allowed either to represent the Uni- 
versity publicly or to take part in public 
performances. Under the new rule, after 
a student has spent two years in College, 
his privilege of removing an admission 
condition by passing an admission exam- 
ination is withdrawn; he must remove it 
by passing in a regular college course 
elected in addition to the amount of 
work regularly prescribed for him. The 
Faculty may well consider whether the 
limitation of this privilege to two years 
is wise: whether it would not be better 
to permit a student to remove such a 
condition by an admission examination 
at any time when admission examina- 
tions are held. Difficulties with the new 
rule will surely arise when members of 
the classes to which it applies, between 
whom and whose degrees after the classes 
have graduated, stand only admission 
conditions, seek to complete the require- 
ments for their degrees. To require these 
men who have done in the College the 
work necessary for their degrees, to re- 
turn to College to take additional work 
simply to remove admission conditions, 
will involve a hardship that may very 
well be called unjust. That the new rule 
is effective is shown by the fact that of 
the students admitted in 1910, the first 
to whom the new law has been applied, 
only twelve, present or past members of 
the Class of 1914, have been placed on 
probation for failure to remove their 
admission conditions. This new rule is 
in line with the tendency of the Board 
to use but two forms of censure, — pro- 
bation and some form of complete 
severance of a student’s connection with 
the College, either permanently or for 
a specific time. The practice is wise and 
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salutary. Probation means in the lan- 
guage of the rule “serious danger of 
separation from College,” doubt as to 
the wisdom of a student’s remaining 
longer a member thereof, unless he can 
prove by his conduct or his work in 
College, or both, that he deserves to 
remain. To have a youth long on proba- 
tion, unless a long time is specified when 
probation is imposed, or repeatedly to 
incur the censure of probation, some- 
thing that not infrequently occurs, is 
bad for him and for the College. If he 
does not soon win restoration to good 
standing and hold it, his connection 
with the College should be severed, 
either finally or until such time as experi- 
ence at work in the world with men has 
shown him what a college can really give 
him, and he stands ready to give his 
word that if he is allowed to resume his 
studies he will work as a man should. 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, Dean. 


V 
ACADEMIC COSTUME. 


Burt G. Wilder, s ’62, professor emeri- 
tus of neurology and vertebrate zodlogy 
of Cornell University, protests against 
the “‘barbarity”’ of academic costume, in 
a letter to Science of Feb. 1: 

“To the Editor of Science: Early in 
October last I accompanied my wife to 
the celebration of the 75th anniversary 
of Mt. Holyoke College, where she grad- 
uated in 1873. I was deeply and favor- 
ably impressed with the comprehensive- 
ness and significance of the program 
and with the executive ability mani- 
fested by those — chiefly women — 
charged with its fulfilment. 

“Of the several functions, however, I 
witnessed but one, and that only in part. 
The ‘Intercollegiate Commemoration 
Exercises’ began with a procession of 
some score presidents and delegated pro- 
fessors arrayed in full ‘academic cos- 


tume.’ The sentiments aroused by it 
banished all desire to remain. (The fol- 
lowing discourses, however, were ad- 
mirably reported, and were read after- 
ward with interest and enlightenment.) 

“At Cornell University, some years 
ago, as a member of a committee on the 
subject, I codperated in preventing the 
adoption of an arbitrary requirement; 
when, nevertheless, parti-colored cere- 
monial garments were worn by most of 
my colleagues, I excused myself from 
commencement exercises. Hence, I was 
quite unprepared for the gorgeous spec- 
tacle at Mt. Holyoke. 

“I tried to comprehend how mature, 
modest, civilized, and learned persons 
could don garments indicating, on the 
one hand, an assumption of superiority, 
and, on the other, a childish delight in 
bright colors and startling combinations 
(one was so ‘loud’ that it seemed 
doubtful if the wearer could make him- 
self heard). Nor could I refrain from 
speculating as to how far the addition of 
feathers and paint might complete the 
barbaric ensemble, arouse more keenly 
the curiosity of the uninitiated, and 
more effectually dazzle the eyes of 
groundlings. 

“Since then there have been sent me 
colored plates of the various academic 
costumes according to British and Amer- 
ican usages, some courteous letters and 
offers of fuller information, and a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘The International Bu- 
reau of Academic Costume, Albany, N. 
Y., July 27, 1902.’ To those interested 
I commend the paragraphs in that pub- 
lication at the middle of page 5 and near 
the top of page 11. Candid and careful 
consideration of the claims there made 
confirms the opinion formed when the 
subject was first broached, viz., except- 
ing, perhaps, the plain gown for the first 
degree, obviating social distinctions, the 
so-called ‘academic costume’ is osten- 
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tatious, needless, childish, or barbaric, 
‘and inappropriately expensive; its rapid 
and general adoption, so far from eviden- 
cing its intrinsic value and probable per- 
manence, exemplifies the survival of 
simian proclivities in the human race, 
and swells the category of peculiar ‘col- 
lege customs’ which, like the Indian of 
the traditional cowboy, are good only 
after they are dead. 

“Tt may be urged that educators consti- 
tute a ‘standing army’ in conflict with 
ignorance. But there is no real analogy 
between their duties and those of sol- 
diers, firemen, and police. (It is not de- 
nied that occasions might arise when 
uniforms indicative of ordinated peda- 
gogic authority might prove useful in 
quelling disorder and averting destruc- 
tion of property, as, e.g., at the recently 
reported ante factum football demonstra- 
tion in the dining-hall of a great Univers- 
ity; the writer believes, however, that 
in all such cases a well-disciplined and 
fully supported fire department would 
act more appropriately and effectively.) 
Farmers combat the hunger of the com- 
munity; physicians, disease; lawyers, 
misapprehension, injustice, and crime; 
clergymen, the ape, bull, and tiger in 
man; and all good citizens are in con- 
stant warfare with the undesirable ele- 
ments of society; but these groups do not 
proclaim themselves by needless, conspic- 
uous, and costly Pharisaic habiliments. 

“According to the official pamphlet 
named above the prices of the ‘hooded 
gown’ for the master’s degree range 
from $35 to $85; those for the doctorate, 
$10 more. For some classes such an out- 
lay for garments to be worn upon com- 
paratively infrequent occasions might 
not be excessive. But, until recently, 
most college professors, excepting such 
as had independent means or no families, 
were pleading with reason and commonly 
in vain for compensation that might en- 
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able them to provide for a less product- 
ive period of life. Now that the spectre 
of retirement-penury has been exorcised 
by the bounty of Andrew Carnegie, is it 
any the more becoming in his beneficiar- 
ies to indulge in a costly revival of medi- 
eval flummery? 

“The foregoing considerations are sub- 
mitted in the hope that reflection upon 
them may lead some, especially among 
the younger scientists, toresist the temp- 
tation to ‘follow the fashion.’ They 
would better imitate the elder Agassiz; 
he received many foreign decorations 
yet I never saw them displayed or wit- 
nessed in his demeanor or dress any fea- 
ture suggesting a distinction between 
himself and the average American citi- 
zen.” 


CIVIL WAR RECORDS: 
ADDENDA. 
Gnion Armp. 

COLLEGE. Colonel 1. 

1858. George Frederick Granger. 
9th Me. Inf. Brevet Brigadier Gen- 
eral. 

LAW SCHOOL. Colonels 3. 

1840-1. Isaac Grant Wilson. 52d 
Ill. Inf. 

1841. Duncan McMartin. 153d 
N.. Y. inf. 

1859. Horatio Jenkins. 4th Mass. 
Cav. Brevet Brigadier General. 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. Colonel 1. 

1851-2. Charles James Powers. 
108th N. Y. Inf. 


Confederate Armp. 

LAW SCHOOL. Brigadier General 1. 

1841-2. William Stephen Walker. 
Florida. 

SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. Brigadier Gen- 
eral 1. 

1851-2. John Rogers Cooke. North 
Carolina. 
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Photographs by R. Altrocchi, ’08, 
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CORRECTIONS. 


Col. G. D. Wells, 34th Mass. Inf., 
was killed 18 October, 1864. There is 
an error in the date of death on his 
tablet in Memorial Hall. 

The middle name of Col. C. F. 
Morse, 2d Mass. Inf., is Fessenden, not 
Frederick. 

H. N. Blake, 1 ’58. 


VARIA. 


TO GORE HALL. 
Good-bye, old Gore — with saddened 


hearts we see 
Your ruthless demolition day by day, 
While vandals by profession have full 
sway, 
And picksand shovels sound your agony. 


Derricks are eager with their ropes and 
hooks, 
And lo the engine’s toots, ill-omened, 
shrill, 
Your crumbling frame with desolation 
fill 
And clouds of dust — alas, not dust of 
books! 


Your quasi-Gothic bulk did not suffice, 
Oh hospitably stuffy nest of grinds! 
You fall a victim to our bookish 

minds — 

We shan’t forget your noble sacrifice. 


You die that from your humble death 
may rise 

Through you a Harvard greater and 
more wise. 


Rudolph Altrocchi, ’08. 


q Dr. W. W. Bailey, Professor Emeri- 
tus of Botany in Brown University, 
looks back on ‘‘two marvelous events of 
a determinative character”’ in his life. 
One was getting married on a total in- 
come of $500 a year. The other was 
when he accepted the advice of Dr. Asa 
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Gray, Professor of Botany at Harvard, 
and thereby got a job. He heard of the 
intended United States Geological Explo- 
ration of the Fortieth Parallel, and heard 
that the director wanted a botanist. He 
doubted his ability and wrote to Dr. 
Gray for advice. The advice was: “‘ Dear 
Bailey: Mr. King desires a young man 
who shall be at the same time an accom- 
plished botanist. As the two things are 
incompatible, I think you'll do as well 
as another.” 


THE ENDURANCE OF THE FATHERS 


Accounts of some of the early meet- 
ings of the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa, 
printed in the last “Catalogue of the 
Harvard Chapter” (Riverside Press), 
have a humorous interest today. Among 
the toasts “drunken” in 1792: “Br. 
Davis gave the following ‘may resident 
members preserve the pure Aitic fire, 
and non-residents annually indulge in 
its genial warmth.’ ‘May the pleasures 
enjoyed at these anniversaries be ever 
grateful in retirement,’ given by Br. 
Thomgson. At the request of the society, 
Br. Pipon gave as the concluding toast, 
“May each one liberally untie his purse- 
strings to pay the reckoning.’ The mem- 
bers then withdrew.” 

In 1794 “two ingenious & elegant 
Orations were pronounced by Br. Josiah 
Quincy, being ‘A retrospective view of 
man’; and Charles Coffin, on ‘The 
Duellist,’ before a large & respectable 
audience.” Man was a popular subject 
for orations. In 1803, “The oration by 
Br. Pipon on Man consisted of miscella- 
neous and severely critical remarks on 
man.” Now and then something oc- 
curred to mar the complete success of 
the exercises. In 1806, the Rev. Dr. 
John Pierce, who attended every Com- 
mencement and Phi Beta Kappa anni- 
versary except one from 1803 to 1848, 
expressed himself in his manuscript notes 
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as follows: “Although there was such a 
numerous concourse of brethren, but 30 
of us dined together at Porter's. ... 
Such was the extravagance exhibited in 
giving $70 for the theatrical musicians, 
who were a nuisance, and in paying for 
25 dinners which were not eaten, that I 
now feel resolved never to dine with the 
Society again. Expenses to each one was 
$5.70.” 

Poems and orations were as notable 
for length as for subject. One poem, on 
“Novels,” was rather short, oecupying 
but 33 minutes in delivery. Another, on 
“Our Country and its Prospects,” took 
40 minutes. In 1815, however, “Mr. 
Samuel Gilman delivered a poem, of an 
hour and twenty minutes, on Human 
Life. . . . He was one hour and 20 min- 
utes in length.” In 1824, “Prof. Edward 
Everett then delivered an oration, of 
an hour and 51 minutes, on the means of 
intellectual improvement furnished by 
the condition and prospects of the United 
States. Long as it was, and crowded 
as was the house to overflowing, no un- 
easiness was evinced by a single indi- 
vidual. The address at the close to La 
Fayette exceeded anything we have 
heard, and drew tears from almost every 
eye. Notasingle recurrence to his notes.” 
This record was broken two years later, 
when “Judge Joseph Story delivered the 
oration, of one hour & 55 minutes, on 
the improvements of the age, and the 
grounds we have for encouragement and 
admonition.” 


JABBERWOCKY. 


*T was taussig, and the bushnell hart 
Did byron hurlbut in the rand, 

All barrett was the wendell (Bart.) 
And the charles t. cope-land. 


Beware the miinsterberg, my son! 
°T will read your mind — you bet it 
can! 
Beware the grandgent bird, and shun 
The frisky merriman. 


He took his bursar sword in hand: 
Long time his neilson foe he sought — 

So rested he by the bernbaum tree, 

ss And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in coolidge thought he stood, 
The miinsterberg, with eyes of flame, 

Came spalding through the perry wood, 
And babbit as it came! 


One, two! One, two! And through and 
through 
The bursar blade went snicker-snack! 
He left it dead, and with its head 
He santayanad back. 


And hast thou slain the mtinsterberg? 
Come to my arms, my bierwirth boy! 
O kittredge day! allard! bécher! 
He schofield in his joy. 


*T was taussig, and the bushnell hart 
Did byron hurlbut in the rand, 
All barrett was the wendell (Bart.) 
And the charles t. cope-land. 
Harvard Lampoon. 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XXI, p. 380, col. 1, 1. 30. G. D. Wells was killed on Oct. 13, not 19, 1864. 
p- 380, col. 2, 1. 12 from bottom. For Frederick read Fessenden. 
p. 382, col. 2, 1. 2 from bottom. Add Morristown, 4. 
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